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TIME TO T. ¥F ABOARD THE PILOT 


In an economy which is expected to expand 
during the next few years selling would be 
smooth sailing were it not for intensified com- 
petition and mounting costs. 

The Chicago Tribune has developed a sell- 
ing and advertising program which can be re- 
lied on to increase sales and at the same time 
bring about a lower selling cost per case or unit. 

Well-defined trends in retailing and con- 


sumer buying can be capitalized to secure for 
your brand larger retail inventories and better 
store displays. The plan can get for you a 
greater share of the day-to-day buying of con- 
sumers. It can help establish you in a dom- 
inant market position, strongly resistant to 
competition. 

Here is a sound procedure that will interest 
forward-looking executives who have the re- 


sponsibility of company planning and seek to 
develop new techniques to assure continued 
company growth. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to 
discuss this consumer franchise plan with you. 
Ask him to call. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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One finger aworks all this 


WIRL your Bell telephone dial and a maze 

of apparatus like this goes into action in 
the central office — puts your call through 
quickly, surely. 

Making and installing such complex apparatus 
—as well as producing telephones, cables and 
thousands of other kinds of equipment used 
in your service—is Western Electric’s job as 
manufacturing unit of the Bell System. For 68 
years, we’ve made good equipment that serves 
long and faithfully—with a minimum of upkeep. 


It makes possible the familiar miracle of clear, 
dependable, low cost telephone service — the 
kind you want and get. 


e@ As members of the Bell System, Western 
Electric people who make telephone equipment 
work toward the same goal as Bell Laboratories 
scientists who design it and Bell Telephone 
company people who operate it. Our common 
goal is the finest service for you at the lowest 
possible cost. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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The BOOTH 


Michigan Market 





* 29 WHOLESALE GROCERS 
* 1743 RETAIL GROCERS 
* 565 MILLION DOLLARS ANNUAL 


FOOD 


This A. W. Walsh wholesale truck, pho- 
tographed in front of Sherman’s Super 
Market by a Kalamazoo Gazette photog- 
rapher, gives you an on-the-job picture 
of the big 565 MILLION DOLLAR an- 
nual food market in the EIGHT BOOTH 
MICHIGAN NEWSPAPER MARKETS. 


Michigan works hard and sets a good 
table. Its families average to spend $750 
to $849* a year on food. FOUR OUT 


A. H. Kuch, 110 E 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. ° 
Murray Hill 6-7232 
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SALES 


OF SEVEN of Michigan’s high-volume 
markets are BOOTH NEWSPAPER 
MARKETS.* 


Michigan is one of the few heavily popu- 
lated states where population and retail 
sales have shown the greatest growth 
since 1940.* 


It is one of the few states where family 
income averages over $4800 annually.* 
* Sales Management 1949 Survey of Buying Power 


For further specific facts on bow the EIGHT BOOTH NEWSPAPERS cover this big market, call— 
The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, til. 


Superior 7-4680 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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Why ld D 00 Talk 
About 


Business Paper Circulations? 


{A Plea for Candid and Rational Discussion of a Subject Some Would Soft-Pedal} 


Number 1 in a Series 


difference between paid and free circulation 

should be shushed. Rather than embarrass 
American Publishing by mention of P--d or Fr-, they 
would settle for a tacit agreement that (1) these two 
are pretty much the same, and (2) they don’t matter, 
anyway. 


Ss“ people seem to feel that mention of the 


Why Taboo a Wholesome Subject? 


We think this is a misguided view, though we recognize 
that it is held quite sincerely by many excellent people 
on both sides of the paid-free fence, as well as by some 
who sit astride it. It does not matter so much whether 
a man favors paid or free, or both, or either-on-occa- 
sion. But it does matter if he favors “shushing.” And it 
matters even more if he does so in the belief that there 
is no difference between paid and free—or that the 
difference, if it exists, is without effect. 


For the plain fact of the matter is that paid and free 
circulations are not the same basically, or in operation, 
or in verifiability, or in final result. The difference be- 
tween them does produce an effect. It concerns every- 
body in advertising, and especially everybody who uses 
advertising. 


It’s Important to Everybody 


The difference between paid and free is important to 
the advertiser, for it concerns the effectiveness of every 
dollar he spends for business paper space. Important to 
the agent, whose success and reputation depend upon 
the success of his clients’ campaigns. Important to the 
publisher, since it concerns the most fundamental con- 


cepts of the publishing business. Important to all peo- 
ple in advertising, for it has much to do with the 
continuing recognition of our occupation as a reputa- 
ble tool of business. And important to the nation at 
large because it is one facet of a moot question in the 
basic philosophy of all economics and government: 
whether you ever really get something for nothing. 


Not Right-or-Wrong; Merely Which is Wiser? 


_ This is not to say that the difference between paid and 


free circulation practices is the difference between all- 
black and all-white. This is a big subject, with infinite 
ramifications and all degrees of application. It affects 
advertising in a diversity of ways. There is much that 
anyone can say, and much that everyone should listen 
to, on both sides. This is not a matter of sin-or-sanctity; 
it is one of wisdom in policy. As such it deserves to be 
talked over candidly and reasonably, among reasonable 
men. 


And surely business paper publishers are reasonable. 
For success in this business is not achieved by stupidity 
or bull-headedness. Naturally, each publisher has his 
convictions, but those have been arrived at by due 
process of thought. We may believe—and we do—that 
the free circulation publisher’s process is inaccurate 
and his conclusions incorrect, but we recognize that 
he holds them from reasoned belief as he sees it. 


Reasoned Belief is Always Reasonable 


Deep conviction does not blind the reasonable man to 
the existence of facts on the other side. Indeed, the 
more reasoned his conviction, the more clearly he rec- 
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ognizes any merits in the other fellow’s case and any 
soft spots in his own. His faith is all the firmer for that. 
It is that way, with reasoned believers in the demo- 
cratic way of life, or in a free economy, and so on 
down to devotees of the dry fly for trout. People who 
have thought through a principle and know why they 
believe in it are always able to discuss it with moder- 
ation and fairness. 


The Publishers’ Obligation of Candor 


It is in this spirit that we believe business paper pub- 
lishers should discuss the difference between paid and 
free circulation policies and practices. 


As publishers, we owe to the users of advertising a 
temperate yet a thorough-going discussion of this im- 
portant subject. For we have given serious thought to 
its implications not merely upon our business, which 
it affects vitally, but upon the resultfulness of adver- 
tising. And we have—or should have—the facts which 
the advertiser and agent want in order to form a con- 
sidered judgment. 


The Buyer of Advertising is Open-Minded 


Users of advertising are reasonable people. Even those: 
who have already-established beliefs in paid or free: 
circulation are receptive to facts, and ready to perceive: 
the plain inferences to be drawn from them. Others, of 
course, have not formed any conclusions; they are like 
the scientist impersonally withholding judgment on 
conflicting hypotheses until sufficient evidence accumu- 
lates. Others again are frankly troubled by a seeming: 
confusion of evidence from all directions . . . 


And still others are of two minds; they believe, from: 
what they have so far been able to see, that there are: 
circumstances in which paid circulation is unquestion- 
ably superior, and others in which free distribution is. 
the plain answer to troublesome problems. 


There is much to be said for this latter view. And we 
believe it should be said, for in the end it leads to the 
clearest perception of the value of paid circulation. 


The Merits of FREE Point Up 
the Superiority of PAID 


Free distribution at its best may show certain features 
that compare favorably with those of good paid circu- 
lation. Yet we do not believe that even at its best it can 
compare with the best in the paid field, and we believe 
that its worst is capable of serious abuse. 


Moreover, we do not believe that by and large, free 
distribution offers to reader, advertiser or publisher as 
much as audited paid circulation does. Exceptions, 
says the old maxim, prove the rule. The apparent 


excellence of certain free distribution publications 
only serves to illuminate more vividly the superiority 
of ABC publications as a type. 


Further, we believe that the best free circulation pub- 
lications are good not because they are distributed free, 
but in spite of it. When they achieve excellence—in 
service to the reader, let us say—it is in the face of 
handicaps which make that achievement difficult and 
unusual. 


As a corollary to this, we believe that the best publica- 
tions in the free field could “go paid” with success 
exactly proportionate to their service to the reader— 
without which advertising value cannot exist. We be- 
lieve it would be all to the good for their readers, their 
advertisers, themselves and the advertising business if 
those free publications which are able to sell them- 
selves to subscribers went out and did so. 


Lastly, we think there are basic points of public interest 
which should be weighed in considering the wisdom of 
paid or free circulation. The standing of business 
papers in the eyes of business men is a matter of con- 
cern to every publisher and to every advertiser who 
uses them. The good repute of advertising as a tool of 
business is too valuable to be trifled with. The growth 
of the something-for-nothing concept in business, in 
economics and in government deserves the serious con- 
sideration of every thinking man. 


* 


Our reasons for these beliefs are founded on a fairly 
long experience in publishing, in a field somewhat 
wider than usual. Yet they are tempered by a recog- 
nition of the weaknesses as well as the strengths of any 
kind of circulation, paid or free. 


There are so many of these reasons, and they apply to 
so many different parts of a very involved subject, that 
it is out of the question to pack them all into a single 
advertisement. So we shall try to present them in sub- 
sequent messages as they apply to the important aspects 
of business paper service to both the reader and the 
advertiser. We believe they are temperate and moder- 
ate reasons, based upon facts which most people will 
recognize as authentic and premises which most people 
can share. 


* 


Mc-Graw Hill Publications 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 





EVERY MCGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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coke in a shovel is a chore 





Here’s someone who really cares whether you spell it with a lower-case 
«c 9? 


c” or a capital. 


With a lower-case “‘c”, coke means a certain type of fuel—and nothing 
else. Junior, get busy with that shovel. 


With an upper-case “C”, Coke means Coca-Cola—and nothing else. 4nd 
how Junior enjoys the pause that refreshes. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 
of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 





Your co-operation is respect- *Coke = Coca-Cola 
fully requested, whenever you Both are registered trade-marks that 


use either Coca-Cola or Coke distinguish the same thing—the 
‘ : product of The Coca-Cola Company. 
in print. 











THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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SUPERTANKER CARRIES ENOUGH OIL 
6500 HOMES FOR YEAR 


TO HEAT 


Billions of gallons of petroleum to heat homes, run cars 
and trains, are brought each year from oil field to refinery 
by sea. Now huge new ships, carrying far larger oil cargoes 
than ever before, and at higher speeds, are entering the 
tanker fleets. 

The currence tanker-building program at two of Bethle- 
hem’s shipyards, at Quincy, Mass., and Sparrows Point, 
Md., includes a number of such supertankers. The first one 
delivered, the Jabra, now under lease to Gulf Oil Corpora- 


tion, is shown above on her trial trip. From stem to stern 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~ 





this vessel measures 624 feet, longer than the average city 
block. She has deadweight of 28,000 tons, speed of 17 
knots, equivalent to about 1914 land miles per hour, and 
her immense hull has a capacity of 240,000 barrels, or 
10,080,000 gallons. That is enough oil to heat 6500 homes 
of average size for an entire year. 

To transport the cargo of this oil-carrying giant by rail 
would take twelve trains, each of 100 tank cars; while to 
move that quantity of oil by highway, 3200 tank trucks 


would be needed, making a single line twelve miles. long. 


CA 





SERVES THE NATION 








our 


record 


Everyone knows that wise decisions are based on facts. 
And everyone knows that to get the facts, 
you have only to get The New York Times. 


In 1949, The Times published more than 24,000,000 
lines (80,000 columns) of news. As is usual, this is 
more news than was published by any other medium, 
whether newspaper, magazine, or radio. 


In 1949, this news report, universally famous for 

being complete, accurate, and impartial, won for 

The Times an increasing number of readers. For the 
six months ended September 30, The Times circulation 
averaged 537,216 weekdays and 1,096,137 Sundays. 


In 1949, The Times also published more advertising— 
36,000,000 lines—than had ever been published by 

any newspaper in New York, the world’s biggest 
market for advertised goods and services. 


There is, of course, a connection between these facts 
of The Times leadership in news and in advertising. 
By giving readers more for their money, The Times 
gives advertisers full value for their investment. 


That’s the record for 1949. The record for 1950 will be 
written as the year unfolds. The New York Times 
will help write it by continuing to give America the 
facts it needs to make its decisions wisely and well. 


The New ork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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e The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


Howard Broached Sun Deal 
Early in ‘49; Secret Guarded 


S-H Executives Jealous of Reputation 2? 
For Doing Business Confidentially 


By Jerry Walker 


Roy W. Howarp made his first 

bid for the New York Sun in 
February, 1949. 
That fa fact is no longer part of 
“the best kept secret in New 
York newspaper history”—as of 
now. Its confirmation was an 
easy matter, how that the deal is 
Scripps- 
Howerd executives proudly as- 
sert: “We are jealous of our 
reputation for doing business in 
a confidential way.” 

Two of the scores of congratu- 
latory messages which Mr. How- 
ard received after announce- 
ment of the New York World- 
Telegram’s purchase of the Sun 
on Jan. 4 gave the S-H manage- 
ment reason to believe its repu- 





World-Telegram) wrote to Tom 
Dewart.” 


The gist of the letter was that 
RWH—“on a chance”—suggest- 
ed that if the pinch was getting 
a little tight tor the Sun and 
if it ever considered a sale, it 
would be to the Sun owners’ ad- 
vantage to talk over the matter 
with S-H executives. 

“All that prompted the letter ’ 
at that time,” Jack Howard went 
on, “was a feeling among us that 
we didn’t want to look silly if 
we woke up some morning and 
learned that someone else had 
bought the Sun.” 

The S-H Technique 

Mark Ferree, general business 

of S-H, interposed: 





tation remains 
Friends Surprised 

Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, presi- 
dent of the New York erald 
Tribune, wired to Mr. Howard 
“AU my ’ congratulations on your 
great achievement and your 
skill in keeping a secret.” 

Niles Trammell, chairman of 
the Board of the National 
Broadcasting Co., wrote: 
was certainly a well-kept secret 
and took your friends complete- 
ly by surprise. My heartiest 
congratulations to you and all 
of your associates. I know that 
the new World-Telegram and the 
Sun will be a terrific success.” 

Through nearly a year of dis- 
cussions between Sun executives 
and Scripps-Howard a 
only eight persons in the latter 
organization knew about the 
probable transaction, and a few 
of them came into the picture 
only in the windup stage. Vari- 
ous executives necessary to the 
discussions were brought in as 
step-by-step conditions required. 

Letter to Tom Dewart 

But to go back to the begin- 
ning of the story, it can be re- 
ported now, on the authority of 
the top men in the —, a. 
ard Newspapers, that 
broke the ice by A. - ie a i 
ter last February to Thomas R. 
Dewart, president and publisher 
of the Sun. 

“There had been a lot of 
rumors that the Sun wes for 
sale,” related Jack R. Howard, 
general editorial ae of 
S-H Newspapers, “but at a mo- 
ment when nothing was being 
rumored about. the Sun, RWH 
(Mr. Howard’s father who _ is 
president and editor of the 


“This technique is normal in our 
organization, where there’s a 
minimum of idle speculation. It 
enables us to handle a matter of 
this importance on thoroughly 
businesslike lines.” 

A short time after the RWH 
letter to Mr. Dewart, the matter 
was brought up in an informal 
way at a meeting of Sun and 
S-H top level brass. A series of 
conferences grew from talk 
and all during the summer and 
fall details were discussed, al- 
ways, Messrs. Howard and Fer- 
ree said, with the idea that the 
World-Telegram would be one only 
the Sun’s name, good wi. 
circulation list. 

Rumors about the Sun being 
“for sale” broke out from time 
to time during the year, but 
never were tied to a World- 
Telegram purchase possibility. 
During Christmas week, two col- 
umnists had the Sun “merging” 
with the Herald Tribune, and on 


talk of a Sun and 
World-Telesram deal filled the 
air at the clubrooms of the 
Newspaper Guild. Eprror 
PUBLISHER ran down these re- 
ports, with the same _ success 
other reporters were having: 
“No, it isn’t so,” from S-H and 
Sun’ executives. 

It is a fact—now it can be 
told—that the World-Telegram’s 
purchase of the Sun was ready 
for closing early in December: 

“Neither party,” Jack Howard 
related, “thought it was a pro- 
pitious time to complete the 
deal, just before Christmas, al- 
though there would have been 
some advantages to S-H from an 
operating standpoint.’ 

he final move o— deferred 
until Jan. 3, and the time was 
set for that night because of 
a technical detail in 1 getting out 
notices to the Sun’s Ss. 


M. Ferree 


quiet. Not a letter or a memo- 
randum concerning it passed be- 
tween S-H executives, and the 
subject was never brought up 
in telephone calls. 

“It was discussed,” Mr. Fer- 
ree said, “strictly among our- 
selves, because we have | 
that until a deal is settled, it’s 
unsettled. Not long ago an im- 
portant transaction fell thro 
just about three hours from the 
closing date, because a secret 
was not kept. 

“Other publishers have confi- 
dence in us, in such matters, to 
the extent that they come to us 
frequently. We regard it as good 





No ‘Cizcus’ Closing 

“The negotiations had gone 
along in such good hand,” Mr. 
Howard continued, “that this 
was one big newspaper trans- 
action that didn’t wind up in a 
hurried, harassed state. Both 
parties pursued the deal on a 
well-organized basis. 

“There was no Roman holiday 
aspect to the closing—only RWH 
and his attorneys were there for 
the World-Telegram and Tom 
Dewart and Edwin S. Friendly 
and their attorneys for the Sun 
—at between 10 and 11 p.m. 
Jan. 3 in the St. Regis Hotel. 
It merely involved the signing 
of a few necessary papers.” 

The fact that none of the 
Sun’s physical assets—building, 
machinery, newsprint supply, 
etc.—was a part of the transac- 
tion made it easy for the S-H 
business executives in on the 
deal, Mr. Ferree commented. 

This also made it possible for 
the whole transaction to be kept 


policy to keep discus- 
sions on a confidential basis. 
There are more cases where 
there is no net result than cases 
in which a transaction is com- 
pleted.” 

Answered Queries Honestly 

Jack Howard chuckled as he 
recalled the efforts that were 
made by reporters—and a couple 
of ~—- executives—to pry loose 
the story. 

“Even Bob Brown (editor of 
E&P),’ 
ingly, “didn’t know 
But he asked the question every- 
one else put to us: ‘Is it true the 
World-Telegram has bought the 
Sun?’ And we honestly replied 
that it wasn’t so.’ 

Still the best-kept secret is 
the price paid. 

Those who are speculating on 
the price were cautioned by Mr. 
Ferree to attach no relationship 
to the recent transaction in 
which the Scripps-Howard In- 
vestment Co. moved to acquire 
stock of the Memphis Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of the Press- 

a 





S-H ‘Eye’ and Hearst Promotion 
Aimed at Sun's Circulation 


RIVALRY between the New 
York World-Telegram and The 
Sun (Scripps-Howard) and the 
New York Journal - American 
(Hearst) for the circulation of 
the New York Sun was intensi- 
fied this week as both papers 
launched hard-hitting promo- 
tion campaigns. 

The city’s third evening 
paper, the New York Post, ap- 
peared to be making little effort 
to lure any of the Sun’s 277,530 
buyers. 

Some observers believed the 
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J-A was out to re-capture the 
title of the nation’s largest eve- 
ning newspaper from the — 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin. —_ 

30 ABC figures show the Bulle- 
tin with 720,331, Monday 
through Friday; the J-A, 698,- 
368, Monday through Friday. 


Both the W-T-S and the J-A 
took page ads in the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune. 
The W-T-S ad stated that “ALL 
the best features of The Sun 


(Continued on page 8) 


nd Commercial Ap- 


eal, 

peThat deal, involving approxi- 
mately $2,000,000, was merely 
coincidental, Mr. Ferree said, 
the opportunity just having 
arisen for the Investment Co. to 
A stock in the Memphis com- 


“ for the Sun fi 
k RWH,” enngented Jack 
Howard. 

“We stand on the good Amer- 
ican principle that ifs ——_ 
business but our own,” said 
RWH. nie z 


P.S.—Mr. a ge said . 
$2,000,000 fi reported 
Time magazine ois Rrosiutely 
incorrect.’ 


7 








Promotion Drives 
For Sun Circulation 
continued from page 7 





have been sy 4 to the World- 
Tel bid for Sun 
readers, the pe noted that “3 
of the Sun’s Csttenting Fea- 
tures ere now in the Journal- 
American.” The three are George 
eeaegye— — Rube Gold- 
nist; and John Mc- 

Cia 2, feature columnist 
W-T-S promotion fea- 
tured “The Eye”—the —— A 
“keep your eye on the W- 
Ts, — ye in it.” Plans 
for a ve were un- 
der discussion with — 

& Coe, advertising ag 

In addition to the aver; plants 
in which the new combined 
paper was being printed last 
week (New York Times and 
three World-Telegram plants), 
the W-T-S this week leased the 
New York Sun’s East 


ials of both papers de- 
clined to give out any new cir- 
culation figures, pointing out 
that it was still too early to 
tell because of “curiosity buy- 
.” Walter A. Young, asso- 
ciate publisher, said the J-A 
was printing more Ee 800,000 
copies, and A. Wallace, 
W-T-S circulation aailane said 
his paper was continuing its 
press = of more than 700,000. 
Dunsker, Cincinnati 
(O.) Post circulation manager, 
and Alec McLean, New York 
City transportation expert, con- 
tinued | to aid Mr. —— on 
of k transpo! 


tion lanes open. They moved 
around to key distribution 
spots, keeping Mr. Wallace ad- 
vised of arrival time of papers 
pone any changes that should be 


Meanwhile, in the Sun build- 
ing the major activity concerned 
the placement of the 1,200 for- 
mer =e 

Thomas Dewart, Sun pub- 
lisher, sald “Helping Sun em- 
ployes get jobs has been and 
will continue to be my first 
concern. The relocation of Sun 
people is progressing steadily 
and the latest indications are 
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that between 800 and 1,000 of 
the Sun employes are working. 
There are approxima 100 
persons still on the job at the 


Ss 

N. S. Macneish, W-T-S busi- 
ness manager, said the paper 
had put on between 400 and 
500 new people, most of them 
in the mechanical departments. 

gm unsettled questions 
was the method of handling the 
priority list of printers, and the 
seniority rights of displaced 
palling and delivery employes. 
FO oe Union No. 6, 

it meet Sunday to re- 

view the problem. If it is de- 
termined by the union that the 
Sun has lost all identity, the 
ae list of Sun printers will 
dissolved; otherw: it will 

be worked into the W-T-S list. 

The typographical union said 
its Sun priority list includes 
183 printers. 

Robert N. Denham, general 
counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board, was handed 
the thorny problem of deciding 
whether te — will be per- 
mitted to credit the service of 
former Ty employes toward 
seniority in hiring on other 
New York newspapers without 
being subject to unfair labor 
charges. 

The = city editor, Ed- 
mond P. Bartnett. has taken a 
job with the W-T-S. Other 
torial staffers hired by that 
paper are: City side, Delos W. 
or somagg Brecon Byers, Paul 

seph Mackey, Luman 
—— Fn a W: yer, Harold 
Brown, David Snell; copy desk, 
Richard Sylvia, Russell —— 
Richard Haitch, Edward 
ken; foreign desk, Thersick 
Brown; features, Vincent press: 
photographer, Walter Albertin. 

Financial department, Ray 
Bailey, Harold Bunce; school 
department, Jacob Jakowitz, 
John McCuen, Helen Touvim 
Emery, Ruth Thompson. These 
are all in addition to the fea- 
ture writers. (E&P, Jan. 7, p 
6.) The paper also took 15 per- 


sons from the Sun’s stock tabu- . - sh 


lating department. 

Harvey Call, rewrite, and 
James Farrell, picture captions, 
were hired by the Journal- 
American. Joun O’Sullivan, as- 
sistant woman’s page editor, 
went to King Features Syndi- 
cate. Of the sports department, 
Herbert Goren joined the staff 
of the New York Compass; Fred 
Down, United Press; Edward 
Duffy, Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger, and Robert V. Kelley, 
ape ge (Del.) News. 

Kolodin, chief music 
an or the Sun, was ap 
pointed to the newly-created po- 
sition of music editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

Among the Sun advertising 
people who have been placed 
are H. Burt McElfresh, travel 
advertising manager, who join- 
ed the W-T-S; bert Bower- 
man, on the W-T-S department 
store staff; Hudson Budd, in 
charge of men’s wear with 

urne Associates; Chet Foyle, 
assistant national ad rnanager, 
and Roy MclIlwaine, assistant 
retail ad manager, to the New 
York Times. 

The new paper took over, al- 
most din its entirety, the Sun’s 
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advertis' ng depart- 


ment. Howard DeBoben, press 
room su) ——— left for a 
job wi Miami newspaper 
—_ took ae press men with 


Edwin S. Friendly, vicepresi- 
dent and general manager 
the Sun, told E&P: “I have 
been working day and night to 
help find jobs for Sun person- 
nel. Scores of newspapers 
throughout the country have 
called me seeking qualified em- 
ployes and I have found posi- 
tions | for many of my associ- 

_ 


Mr. Friendly, E&P was told, 
has been “deluged” with offers 
for all types of Sun assets— 
mechanical, desks, typewriters 
and other equipment. In 1935 
the paper installed 24 press 
units. Among the bidders was 
Generoso Pope, publisher of the 
Italian-language daily Il Pro- 
gresso. 

Sun spokesmen said _ sever- 
ance pay would be mailed to 
employes each week, rather 
than in lump sums. 

Management of the W-T-S 
met with representatives of the 
Newspaper Guild of New York, 
who had demanded a guarantee 
against dismissal of guild mem- 
bers to make room for Sun peo- 
ple. Sun_ editorial employes 
had an independent union. Af- 
ter the meeting, the guild’s 
grievance committee stated they 
had been told by management 
that “such former emploves as 
are added are being —_ 
new employes,” and that 
one on the World-Telegram 
need fear for his job as a result 
of the purchase of the Sun’s 
name and good will.” 


Typewriters for Sale; 
End of Washington Bureau 


Wasnincton—A penciled no- 
tice on the bulletin board of the 
National Press Club this week 


announced: 

“Furniture, fixtures, and type- 
writers of the New York Sun 
bureau are for sale. Same will 
own Thursday and Friday 

6438 Munsey Building. 
(Signed) Phelps Adams.” 

Thus ended a Washington cov- 
erage of more than a century, 
highlighted by the work of 
noted journalistic personages 
and marked by numerous scoops 
and day-by-day work which 
created and held a long list of 
Washington subscribers. 

The Sun’s interest in Wash- 
ington correspondence dated 
back to 1836, in Beniamin 
H. Day, in combination with the 
New York Transcript, arranged 
for couriers to get a full report 
on President Jackson’s special 
message to Congress. The beat 
almost involved Day in a duel 
with the terrible-tempered Col. 
aaee W. Webb of the rival 

nquirer, who accused Day of 
lifting the story from the En- 
quirer’s messenger. 

Another dispatch from Wash- 
ington Lon 4 year was good for 
a para h: “Two more states 
are already spoken of for addi- 
tion to the Union, under the 
names of Iowa and Wisconsin.” 

Under the editorship of Moses 
Y. Beach, the Sun ran special 
trains to Baltimore to get copy 
on the Democratic convention 
nominating James K. Polk, and 


in 1842 was pensting of a carrier 
pigeon service from the capi 


PpBating the mails generally by 


10 hours or so.” 

At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the Sun relied on the AP 
and its war correspondents 
“Hermit” and a. It alse 
relied regrettably on a govern- 
ment Nentlowt in which the first 
battle of Bull Run was "Spd "8 
as a Northern victory and “ 
great retreat of the rebel 
The next day’s edition made it 
read: “Retreat of Our Troops.” 

Charles A. Dana, while still 
city editor of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune, wrote his Washington 
correspondent, James S. Pike, 
a memo that was to be indica- 
tive of Dana’s later career on 
the Sun. 

“What a desert void of news 
you keep in Washington! For 
goodness sake kick up a row of 
some sort. Fight a duel, de- 
fraud the treasury, set fire to 
the fueling mill, get Black Dan 
(Webster) drunk, or commit 
some other excess will 
make a stir.” 

In his first decade as head of 
the Sun, Dana was to take his 
own advice with a series of cru- 
sading exposes during Grant’s 
administra ion. 


ALBANY, Y.—The Sun’s bu- 
reau at i ‘Capitol, long man- 
ned by John C. Crary, closed 
up Jan. 4 when Mr. Crary Tre- 
ceived a wire: “Your services 
are terminated.” 


Sun Lost Spirit, 
Says John Knight 


Cuicaco—High costs and low 
svirit combined to cause the 
New York Sun’s death, in the 
ooinion of John S, Knight, pres- 
ident and ee of the Knight 
Newspaper 

Writing . his “Editor’s Note- 
book” on the sale of the Sun to 
the New York World-Telegram, 
Mr. Knight said: 

“The eclipse of the Sun can- 
not be wholly blamed upon the 
unions or the fantastic price of 
newsprint,” Mr. Knight said. 

“The Dewarts were primarily 
businessmen. Under their ad- 
ministration, the genius of a 
Dana and the cutting edge of a 
Watterson were missing. 

e Sun became just another 
good newspaper with dull-fac- 
tual reporting 
market coverage, 
lacking in sparkle, imagination 
and impact. 

“In New York, it was regard- 
ed as the ‘businessman’s Bible,’ 
but it held little interest for 
New York’s cosmopolitan mil- 
lions. 

Should Have Been Crusading 

“When the Sun should have 
been crusading for civic re- 
forms and taking up the cudgels 
in behalf of better government, 
it devoted much of its valuable 
space to columns on ballet danc- 
ing and tropical fish. 

“More than anything else, the 
setting of the Sun is a graphic 
illustration of what can 
to any newspaper when it lives 
with a cash register in the place 
where its editorial heart be- 

ngs.” 
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Retail Industry Unites 
In National P. R. Campaign 


Mid-Century Ad Drive, Apr. 23-30, 
Has Full Backing of Newspapers 


By Samuel Rovner 


Retarers of the nation, with 
the active support of the news- 
Paper industry and the Adver- 
tising Council, will conduct a 
nationwide public relations cam- 
paign during the week of April 
23-30, it was announced this 
week at the 39th annual con- 
vention of the Nationa] Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

Pitched on the Mid-Century 
theme, the campaign will get 
its newspaper backing or Pub 
the American Newspaper Pu 
lishers Association and 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Association. 

50 Years’ Progress 

It has been designed to show 
the progress made by the na- 
tion’s dealers during the last 50 
years—highlighting advances in 
merchandise and service offer- 
ings as well as improvements in 
store characteristics and mer- 
chandising techniques benefit- 
ting c mers. 

Announcement of the drive, 
which carries the there “The 
Miracle of America Thrives on 
Progress,” came during a Pub- 
lic Relations Session of the five- 
day New York meeting. The 
session was addressed by Crans- 
ton Williams, general manager 
of ANPA, for the newspapers; 
H. Norman Neubert, Macy's 
New York, for department 
stores; Jerome Klein, Lane Bry- 
ant, New York, for al 
stores; Justin Miller, National 

iation of Broadcasters, for 
radio, and Fred Goerlitz, Chica- 
go Retail Merchants Association, 
on community participation. 

r. Williams, speaking for 
ANPA President Edwin S. 
Friendly, who was unable to at- 
tend, pledged the newspapers to 
do “everything we possibly can 
to help make this undertaking 
the success it deserves to be.” 

Pointing out that for many 
decades the newspapers and re- 
tailers have been “very real 
partners,” Mr. Williams said the 
project was welcome sensu 

only a few people in the U. 
“fully and clearly pat. 
the strides that have been 
made.” 

Community Effort 

Solid newspaper backing was 
predicted also by Mr. Goerlitz, 
who said: “I believe from con- 
versations I have had with the 
newspapers in my own commu- 
nity that more than lip serv- 
ice ag | be given by them. ” The 
same, he added, is true of ra- 


oO. 

Mr. Neubert, also stressing 
the loca] nature of the promo- 
tion, declared: “This is not a 
job that can be done on a na- 
tional level, by the issuance of 
one statement, the publishing of 


one ad in a national publication, 
or the giving of one speech over 
a radio network. This is a job 
that must be ee 4 individuals 
at the community level.” 
irst shot in the campaign 
was the mailing of a brochure 
this week to members of NRD- 
GA, American Retail Associa- 
tion Executives and Chambers 
of Commerce. 
Further campaign material 
will be distributed next month, 
including ads in the Advertis- 


the ing Council’s retail proof sheet. 


Campaign ——— antici- 
pate considerable support of 
manufacturers, in both national 
and local advertising. 


Newspapers 
And Retailers 

An NRDGA session on “In- 
creasing Sales Through News- 
paper Advertising,” presided 
over by Laurence T. Knott of 
the Chicago Sun-Times, chair- 
man of the NRDGA-NAEA co- 
ordinating committee, indicated 
that retail promotion may reach 
a new high point in 1950. It 
was made clear also that the 
techniques of newspaper use are 
in for considerable refinement 
this year. 

Mr. Knott, predicting a “good 
newspaper year,” pointed to the 
convention theme, “Keep the 

Moving.” Strong — and 
intelligent— use of newspapers 
as the backbone of retail pro- 
motion is needed, he said, if re- 
tailers are to live up to the 
slogan. 

Fred H. Bresee of Bresee’s 
department store, Oneonta, N. Y., 
advocated consistent use of 
NRDGA’s promotion calendar 
and the Bureau of Advertising’s 
monthly “Time Table of Retail 
Oppéfrtunities” as a means of 
getting top return on the adver- 
tising dollar. Speaking on the 
— of ad oe ~ — 

that his store sets aside 5.7% 
of. sales for ——, with 
45% going into adverti — 

“Never cut your advertising 


budget,” said Mr. Bresee, “un- 
less it’s absolutely necessary— 
and raise it whenever and 
wherever possible.” 

arvin C. Lunde of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., describing his 
firm’s excursions into color ad- 
vertising, stated that this me- 
dium, in terms of sales pro- 
duced, is cheaper than black 
and white. 

Generally, said Mr. Lunde, 
color gives a 53% greater re- 
svonse. Moreover, he added. a 
%-page color ad can “steal the 
page,” at a lower cost including 
premium, than a full black and 
white page. 

Another newspaper session 
speaker was Dr. Charles M. Ed- 
wards, Jr., dean of the School 
of Retailing, New York Univer- 
sitv, who declared that fully 
half of retail store ads “fail to 
justify their cost.” Basing his 
statement on a 12-year analysis 
of thousands of ads, he de- 
clared that “for years, retailers 
have been squ ering hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
annually in unproductive ad- 
vertising. For years merchants 
have been throwing away stag- 

gering amounts of money by 
publishing advertising that pro- 
duces neither immediate sales 
nor long-time reputation. 

“The sad part of it * is that 
the waste is needless. It is pos- 


sible, through a analy- _. 


sis of past results, to identify 
the successful and unsuccessful 
technigues.” 

Egil Krogh of Marshall, Field 
& Co., Chicago, advised retailers 
to study carefully consumer 
buying habits. They have 
learned, he said, to offer the 
right items at the right price, 
but that have —, been far off 
on their timing. He urged at- 
tention to month-by-month sales 
curves of various —— 
and, as the Bureau of Adve 
ing advises, timing of advertis- 
ing pressure accordingly. 


What's In Store 
For Business? 

Prenvictions for 
plentiful “ — 
some of 

By Prof. "Malockm P. MeNair, 
Harvard University: 

“1. No great decline in total 


1950 were 
A. Here are 





Retail Forecast for 1950: A Survey 
A survey of NRDGA members on the 1950 business out- 
look for retailing, reported at the association’s convention, 
indicates that store executives expect: 
1. Moderate change in dollar volume. 
a. 10% increase—24% 


b. No change—34%. 


ec. Slight decline—42%. 


2. 
(55%). 

3. 
higher. 


Reduced inventories (53%) and lower mark-downs 


Advertising expenditures same as 1949 or slightly 


a. More advertising—26%. 
b. Less advertising—16%. 
c. Same as 1949—58%. 
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Tobe Award 
Fred Lazarus, Jr. president 
of Federated Department 
Stores, Inc., received the Tobe 
Award Jan. 11 as the “Re- 
tailer of the Year.” Dean 
Donald K. David, Graduate 
School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University. 
who made the presentation, 
said Mr. Lazarus had been 
chosen for the cumulative ac- 
complishments of “industrial 
statesmanship, broad - scale 
conception of retailing, over- 
all atten: ts Benel 
business, liaison efforts be- 
tween government and retail- 
ing. civic activities and phil- 
its." The 
award is given annually by 
Tobe and Associates. 











consumer income, at least for 
a first half of 1950. 

Ratio of consumer buying 
to p avae F income to remain 
at the 1949 level. 

“3. Balance of supply and de- 


mand to level of 
business activity, * with perhaps 
some lessening in the latter part 
of the year. 

= ices ‘somewhat’ lower 
than in 1949.” 


By Charles T. Broderick, 
economist, Lehman ae 
“Total consumer 
should increase by some ry ile 
lion in the first half of 1950. 
. Business activity will be 
somewhere between flat and 
rising for the first half of 1950, 
from flat to s lightly falling in 
= second half.’ 
By - Forrest Walker, econo- 
H. Macy Co.: 


mA 5 Bg downtrend of 
prices is a good guess.” 


What's In Store 
For Promotion? 

Durinc the next six months, 
said Howard P. Abrahams, man- 
ager of NRDGA’s sales promo- 
tion division, retailers might 
watch for: 

1. Sales approximating last 
year’s volume. 

2. Sustained. high level of ex- 
penditures a the “important 


3. As much or more radio use. 
4. More experimentation in 
television. 
5. More intelligent planning in 
all areas of promotion. 
7 


Lewis with R-J 
Cuicaco—D. Lewis, for- 
merly of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press and itch, 
joined. the Chicago office of 
Ridder-Johns, Inc., national ad- 
vertisin, representatives of the 
Ridder Newspapers. Mr. 
who has been with the St. Paul 
papers since 1933 in retail and 
national advertising, is associ- 
ated with Charles Revelle, 
newly-appointed western man-. 
ager, who succeeds William F. 
Johns, recently 3 retired as presi- 
dent of Ridder-Johns. 














Gannett Covers 3,000 
In Retirement Program 


By Steve Hammer 


Rocuester, N. Y.—‘The finest 
retirement program yet de- 
vised” was announced this week 
by Gannett Co.. 
Inc.. for 3,000 
employes at 21 
newspapers and 
six radio sta- 
tions. 

The company 
will carry the 
major share of 
the costs, while 
emplovees_ will 
contribute the 
rest. All em- 
Ployes with five 
or more years 
of service are 
eligible to join. 
age is set at 65. 

The program was worked out 
with the Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford. Conn. According 
to Gannett officials. the program 
combines the best features of 
all similar plans devised in the 





Gannett 


Emoloves over 64% years are 
not eligible to join in the plan, 
but the companv soon will make 
a separate arrangement for 
them, according to Cvril Wil- 
liams, Gannett controller. 

Employes with less than five 
years’ service are not eligible 
to join in the program but will 

covered after that period. 
The first five years do not count 
toward accumulating retirement 
benefits. 


Company Pays $6,000,000 

One part of the program— 
that covering benefits for past 
services—is financed by the 
company alone ard is expected 
to cost $6.000.900. The initial 
payment for this vhase alone 
amounted to $5,500,000, which 
the company has arranged to 
pay off over a svan of several 
years. Annual payments by the 
company for its share of the 
rg A 's other phases is estimated 
at $800.000. 

Benefits under this part of 
the plan amount to .75% of 
“basic annual compensation” 
(excluding overtime pay and 
shared profits) per year served, 
except for the first five years. 
In dollars and cents, this means 
that a man who earned an aver- 
age of $5,000 a year for 25 -~ 

th the company would 
ceive $750 a year if he no 
almost immediately. without 
having paid in anything. 

A second part of the program. 
the “Future Service Annuity,” 
costs the employe 2% of his 
basic earnings, while the com- 
pany contributes about twice 
that amount. Under that plan, 
the employe can retire on 1% 
annually of the total he has 
earned since joining the plan. 

Part 3 of the program—the 
“Supplemental Annuity”—in- 
cludes further pension benefits, 
as well as a life insurance fea- 
ture, both of which are grad- 
uated according to earnings. 

In order to be eligible for 


10 


and retirement ™ents. 


supplemental benefits, the em- 
ploye must earn at least $3,600 
a year in “basic compensation.” 

ter retirement, his annual 
benefits eaual at least 20% of 
the amount of his annual earn- 
ings at the age of 60 in excess 
of $3.600. In other words, a 
person earning $6,000 at the age 
of 60 will receive $480 annually 
under this part of the program 
alone. 

Benefits Are Multiple 

All benefits cited here are 
multivle, ad emploves qualify- 
ing for all three classifications 
will receive the sum of all types 
of benefits in their annuity pay- 


In addition, the “supple- 
mental” plan covers life insur- 
ance. The employe’s beneficiary 
will receive at the emnloye’s 
death $1,000 for each $600 the 
emnvloye’s salary exceeded 
$3,600 at the age of 60. us, 
the beneficiary in the case cited 
in the previous paragraph will 
be vaid $4,000 in life insurance. 

These supplemental benefits 
cost participating employes 2% 
of their earnings above $3,600 
annually. 

There are various modifica- 
tions and requirements in the 
program, covering specific cases. 

A_ssuverficial estimate re- 
vealed that the average long- 
time (25 or more years) em- 
ploye participating in all phases 
of the vrogram will receive 
upon retirement about half the 
amount he earned in his job. 
This estimate includes Social 
Security benefits. During the 
same time. he will contribute a 
total of about 3% of his “basic 
compensation.” 

Payments are guaranteed for 
a total of 10 vears in the event 
the employe dies. If the employe 
leaves the comnanyv before re- 
tirement, he will be 
his contributions to the pro- 
gram, plus interest. 

The Gannett Newspapers cov- 
ered by the program include the 
Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, Rochester Times-Union, 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dis- 
patch, Utica Dailu Press, Hart- 
ford am ee Times, Elmira 
(. XY) tar-Gazette, Elmira 
Advertiser, Simee Sunday Tele- 
aram, Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, 
Newburgh (N. Y.) News, New- 
burgh Beacon News, Albany 
(N. ¥.) Knickerbocker News, 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Journal, 
Oqdensburgq Advance-News, 
Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News, 
Olean (N. Y.) Times Herald, 
Malone (N. Y.) Telegram, Dan- 
ville (Ill.) Commercial-News, 
Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Sara- 
togian, Massena (N. Y.) Ob- 
server and Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press. Gannett radio stations 
are WHEC in Rochester, WTHT 
in Hartford, WENY in Elmira, 
WABY in Albany, WHDL. in 
Olean and WDAN in Danville. 

In announcing the plan, Frank 
Gannett, president, wrote: 





Joint Plan in W. Va. 

Charleston, W. Va. — The 
Daily Mail has established an 
employe-employer financed 
retirement plan, retroactive to 
Dec. 1, 1949, President Walter 
E. Clark announced. 

It is provided that in ter- 
mination of service, the em- 
ploye shall receive his con- 
tributions with 2% compound- 
ed interest. The plan is 
handled through the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. 





“Pride and satisfaction are 
mingled as I present this de- 
Scription of your company’s 
new retirement plan. It is the 
realization of a dream long 
cherished. It comes true at 
last because we—all of us—have 
toiled successfully to make our 
oreanization strong and stable. 

“It is an especial pleasure 
that the retirement plan will 
not replace anv of our former 
programs (such as our profit 
sharing plan which is known 
and admired throughout the 
newspaper world). It is in addi- 
tion to all these. It does not 
conflict with federal or , State 
benefits thus far I 


Bassett Favors 
State Control 
Of Pensions 


Mr.waukFfe, Wis.—State con- 
trol of pensions was favored as 
“lesser of two evils” by Robert 
C. Bassett, associate general la- 
bor counsel for Hearst Newspa- 
pers, in a recent panel discus- 
sion here on pensions for work- 
ers. 

Mr. Bassett, who participated 
in the discussion with Dr. Fr 
erick S. Deibler, former public 
member of the War Labor 
Board, and Daniel D. Carmell, 
genera] counsel of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor 
(AFL), prefaced his remarks 
by stating: 

“If the people want retire- 
ment I the 
lesser of two evils. government 
handling, preferably by states, 
rather than industrial chaos 
through private pension sys- 
tems.” 

R e from 
Mr. Bassett warned that 
“union hysteria and the unrea- 

soned drive for immediate pen- 
sions would drive many em- 
ployers—and jobs with them— 
to the wall.” He suggested that 











t 
substitutes a definite ‘plan for 
the informal system under 
which we have pensioned re- 
tired employes in the past. 

“Our new plan banishes any 
possible fear from old age. 
the years bring you closer to 
retirement, vou can look for- 
ward with assurance to a holi- 
day time, free from worry, free 
from care. And I feel that be- 
cause vou do have this assur- 
ance. it will be an encourage- 
ment for you to progress within 
the company as rapidlv and as 
far as your talent and energy 
permit. From another practical 
standpoint, vouth will have a 
greater onvortunity because 
seniors will be more willing to 
turn responsibility over to their 
juniors. 

‘Employe Bears a Share’ 

“While the company — will 
carry the greater part of the 
financial load, the employe is to 
bear a share. . The Company 
feels that in thus helping to 
build his own security savings, 
the emplove will find real satis- 
faction. Again, as a practical 
matter, it gives him a stake in 
his organization which he will 
wish to see remain successful, 
strong and progressive. . . 

“Our motive in advancing the 
plan is two-fold—to provide a 
safe future for our employes 
and, selfishly, to bind them 
more tightly to us in a joint 
e*ort to advance the Company 
still further. We have here 
what we believe to be the finest 
retirement program yet devised.” 

Leaders of various unions re- 
served official opinion of the 
‘pension plan pending further 
study. President John E. Roger 
of the newspaper guild com- 
mented that “From the expres- 
sions _by pee man el of both 
it would 
appear that the ‘pension plan has 
met with marked approval.” 





s of the state on private ri 


be taken out of the 
collective bargaining field and 
placed in governmental jurisdic- 


— preferably state govern- 
ment. 
This “moderate infringement 


ghts” 
would be a lesser evil than the 
other choice, “industrial chaos,” 
Mr. Bassett asserted. The em- 
ployer receives no benefit from 
pensions and should not have 
the responsibility of maintaining 
them, he added. 

st unions, he said, and 
many employers, are incapable 
of bargaining on as intricate a 
subject as pensions. Their effort 
to do so without competent ex- 
pert advice becomes “an intol- 
erable farce,” he said. 

A Go t Functi 

“Only government can han- 
dle the funding monstrosity in- 
volved in pensions,” said Mr. 
Bassett. “Nationwide, payments 
would eventually reach 12 bil- 
lion dollars, and studies made 
for Senator Taft and Clarence 
Randall, president of the Inland 
Steel Co., show that the tremen- 
dous reserve needed to produce 
such a yield would require the 
purchase of all the real and per- 
sonal property, except money 
and credit, in this country.” 

Dr. Deibler suggested that no 

pension plan should put a pre- 
mium on idleness. He favo’ 
a contributory system because 
“an individual should have some 
personal Popa in pro- 
viding for his old a; 

Mr. Carmell insisted pensions 
should be regarded as part of 
industrial costs, stating he was 
“suspicious” of employers’ in- 
sistence on contribution by 
workers to such plans. 

The AFL counsel said he 
doubted the wisdom of some 
employer-sponsored plans which 
force workers to retire when 65 
“on the munificent pension of 
$15 a month.” 
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By James J. Butler 


WasHIncton — Anti- liquor 
ferces driving for a federal sta- 
tute barring alcoholic beverage 
advertising from the United 
States mail, radio and television 
found their arguments answered 
this week with the charges that 
such a law would be peed 
tional, unnecessary, an at- 
ong upon legitineate wide 


"While the bill is a hardy 
ennial on congressional Ht nmi 
dars and made little rogress in 
other years, the “drys” came 
close to winning a favorable 
report last year—missing by a 
single committee vote. 

When hearings were opened 
Thursday, Jan. 12, it was found 
necessary to conduct them in 
the huge Senate caucus room to 
accommodate the crowds of wit- 
nesses and interested spectators. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
Colorado Democrat and out- 
standing anti-liquorite in Con- 
gress, is chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee which has 
charge of the measure (S.1847) 
sponsored this year by Senator 
William Langer of North Da- 
kota, a Republican who has 
taken up the fight suspended 
by Senator Arthur Capper, Kan- 
sas Republican when he did not 
seek re-election to Congress. 

When hearings opened Thurs- 
day, proponents of the measure 
introduced z dozen witnesses. 
The general theme of their ar- 
guments was that liquor adver- 
p ~ “too glamorous, and 
ae g” for the reading pub- 

c’s good 

A notable variation was pre- 
ot New rk, appear st 

ew York, a ng or the 
Council on Christi Social 
Progress of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. He a. 
defended the Langer proposal 
as a “state’s rights” Bill de- 
signed to “protect” the two dry 
states, Oklahoma and Mississip- 
pi from having their borders 
‘violated with propaganda from: 
wet states.” 

To this argument, Senator 
Magnuson of Washington an- 
swered that the bill represented 
a move in restraint < legitimate 
trade, since 46 of the 48 states 
held that liquor is a ” regitimate 
item of commerce. He said a 
publisher who was forced to 
withhold liquor advertising be- 
cause of interstate circulation of 
his publication would be a vic- 
-_ of — competition with 

rival whose product circu- 
fated sana within the state. 

Albert D. Betts, a Methodist 
pastor from Greenville, S. C. 
presented an exhibit of liquor 
ads clipped from national maga- 
zines showing that in one pub- 
lication alone, those of a single 
issue measured 22 feet long. 

In a letter read to the com- 
mittee, former Senator Capper, 
Kansas publisher, “regretted” 
that his state had voted to 
make liquor sales legal. Noting 
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Drys Assail ‘Glamor’ 
In Liquor Advertising 


that Kansas law prohibits liquor 
advertising, he urged passage 
of the Langer bill because “The 
way it is now, magazines glori- 
fying booze can go anywhere, 
even into dry aa. 
“Drys” were given the ros- 
trum for the opening day of 
what was intended to be two- 
day hearings but probably will 
be extended to receive the pleas 
of an estima witnesses, 
about evenly divided on the 
subject of banning liquor ads 
from interstate commerce. Na- 
tional headquarters of both the 
American Federation of Labor 
and of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations were pre- 
pared to place their huge mem- 
berships on record in opposi- 
tion, but on the other hand the 
prohibition forces were assem- 
bling delegations from all states 
for a march upon the Capital 
and on the committee member- 
ship, presaging the hardest 
fight aR be made on the issue. 
and publishing 
groups, te Distilled Spirits In- 
stitute, and the liquor manu- 
facturing industry were og 
to carry the fight through the 
days of committee hearings and, 
if the bill is reported favorably, 
to the floor of Congress. 
Broad Definitions 


Alcoholic beverage definitions 
set out in S.1847 are broad 
enough to include — A... 
beer, an expansion 
which has brought in additional 
remonstrances. 

Barred from the mail would 
be any newspaper, periodical, 
newsreel, photographic film, re- 
cording, letter, post card, or 
pamph et of any kind which is 
designed to, or would have the 
effect of, promoting the sale of 
liquor. Producers or handlers, 
publishers or their agents, and 
common carriers in interstate 
commerce would come under 
the ban, facing fines up to $1,000 
and jail = up to one 
year for violation. 

“There is nothin; inherently 
wrong in advertising,” R. 
Joyce, president of the Dis. 
tilled Spirits Institute, remind- 
ed in a statement prepared as 
the lead-off of opposition to the 
Langer Bill. “It is a means 
which the manufacturer has for 
years used to acquaint the pur- 
i public with his prod- 


se nAdvertising is a service to 
the public for it not only in- 
forms the public of the charac- 
ter, quality and price, of the ad- 
vertised product, but it likewise 
encourages competition, forces 
the producer to maintain the 
guality of his product and in- 
sures orderly distribution of the 

products so that they may be 
pote available.” 

Objectors to the pending legis- 
lation pointed out that alcoholic 
beverages are legitimate articles 
of commerce, and occupying 
that status should be free of 
advertising bans, except those 








ANPA 


hibit the advertisi 


Liquor Ad Bill 
The position of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation on S. 1847 is that Congress is without power to pro- 


dity the sale and purchase . 





g of any 


of which is legal. A letter from ANPA to Senator Johnson said: 
“The right of the individual consumer to know of the exist- 


ence of saleable goods is of 


ee 


the same importance and as 





sacred as that indivi 's 
chandise that is legally sold. 


ble right to purchase mer- 


“So long as the sale and shipment of liquor remains lawful 
it is respectfully submitted that its advertisement for sale 
under proper regulations is in the public interest. Under 
regulations as they now exist the purchaser is well informed. 


If this medium of information 
» a greater or tannee degree, 


al 
vy 





is withdrawn. we will again, 
be subjected to the mercies of 
other law violators.” 





needed to protect the public in 
the same manner as other ad- 
vertising is supervised by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The constitutionality of the 
proposed law was challenged on 
the ground that the 21st Amend- 
ment gave the states exclusive 
power to regulate and control 
the sale of alcoholic — 
within their borders, 
record was cited to show that 
not-a single state has seen fit 
to bar liquor advertising com- 
pletely. 

Additionally, it was testified 
that DSI has policed advertis- 
ing material since the repeal of 
prohibition, b: unday 
copy, pictures or erences to 
women in advertising, etc. 

The attack also involved the 
constitutional question ground- 
ed upon legislation: to 
deny the right of a producer of 
a legitimate commodity to ad- 


vertise it would be tantamount une 


to illegal destruction of on 
erty in investments and jo 
Scores of clippings from ~~ 
ed material released by 
” forces were placed into 
the record in support of the 
contention that return of na- 
tional prohibition is the ulti- 
mate goal and restriction of ad- 
vertising ly a calculated 
step in that direction. Editorial 
comment along the same line, 
from newspapers and maga- 


15 in Editors’ 
Group Studying 
Marshall Plan 


A group of 15 United States 
editors left for Europe Jan. 8 
under A sponsorship of their 
respective newspapers 
an er of the 


States Feb. 1. 
While overseas they will in- 
terview labor and industrial 


Recovery gram. 
Editors in the 
Forrest W. our, Des 

Moines (Ia.) Register and Trib- 


are: 


Joun Love, Cleveland (0O.) 


WILIs McArpiz, San Fran- 
cisco (Galié.) Chronicle. 

SEvELLON Brown, 1, Provi- 
— (R. 1.) Journal and Bulle- 


CARROLL BINDER, Mixneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune. 

MicuageL BrapsHaw, Toledo 
(e Bude, 


Wiuiams, Worcester 
(Mase) “Telegram and Gazette- 


zines, filled many pages of the Po a 


transcript. 


” 
Allen Leaving H-T 
U 
For New McCall's Job 

George H. Allen has resigned 
as peenenes, managed of the 
New York Herald Tribune to 
join McCall’s 
Magazine Feb. 1 
in a new job, di- 
rector of sales 
promotion. 

Mr. Allen was 
formerly New 
England adver- 
tising manager 
of the Herald 
Tribune, general 
manager and 
secretary of the 
Board of Gover- 
nors of the 
operative Anal- 
ysis of Broadcasting, and assist- 
ant director of promotion and 
research at WOR, New York. 
He is a past president of the 
American Marketing Associa- 
tion, New York chapter. 





Allen 





Linpsay, Decatur 


ai) Herald and Review. 
Joun P. Harris, Hutchinson 
(Kan) ) News Herald. 
Rosert S. Bates, Meadville 
by =) Tribune-Republican. 
‘AND DUNKLEBERGER, Nash- 


ville “Penn. Banner. 
c. Lartz, Sharon (Pa.) 
Herald.” 


Wru1aM P. McDowet., Shar 
on ——. 

G. Prescotr Low, 
(Mass. ) Patriot-Ledger. 

SAMUEL Mutter, Allentown 
yy Se 

ep ‘or 
spection tour originated ith 
James Kerney, Jr., editor of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times News 
papers, who was A nag ome by 
illness in his fa: 
sonally participating. 
2 


- ° 
John O’Connor Dies 

Atspany, N. Y. — John W. 
O’Connor, 62, who retired Dec. 
31 as circulation manager of the 
Knickerbocker News, died Jatt. 
6 after a heart attack. 


+8 | 





‘Phila. Printers Get $4; 


‘No Sale’ Cases In N.Y. 


= ae 
wage in- 
= negotiations in wen York 


One was the result of ar- si 


bditration; the other was volun- 
teered by a union. 

Coincidentally, the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Board shaved 
$1 from the $850 award to 
Philadelohia pressmen, retroac- 
tive to Nov. 1, 1948. (E&P, Jan. 
° The Philad 

e lelphia Typo; h- 
ical Union ratified a ese 
contract, from Oct. 1, 1949 to 
Oct. 1, 1951, with the I: > 
Daily News and Legal Intelli- 
gencer, accepting a $4 increase. 

This is the first written con- 
tract negotiated by the parties 
since a previous one expired 
Dec. 30, 1947. In 1947 and 1948 
the publishers posted voluntary 
pay. ee 

ere no wage re-openin, 
clause in the new agresment 
which specified an increase of 
$2.50 (to $88.50 day scale) as 
of 1, and another $1.50 upon 
ratification. On Oct. 1, 1950, 
there will be another $1 added 
to yg lobster and night differen- 

S. 

The contract contains a third 
week’s vacation for employes of 
five years’ service or more, this 
being the first time the third 
week’s vacation has been incor- 
Porated into the contract, al- 
though it has been a policy of 
the Inquirer for several years. 

other Y ntract 
follows the pattern 

the Chicago publishers and 
the Chicago Typographical 
Union. 

Guild Denied Increase 

An 18% general increase was 
denied to guildsmen on the New 
York Journal-American in an 
award by Arbiter Christopher 
W. Hoey under a contract which 
runs until May 4. However, he 

nted a reduction in hours, 

om a 40-hour week to a five- 
day, 35-hour week, but limited 
Payment of time-and-one-half 
for overtime to hours beyond 40. 
Work beyond 35 hours, but 
under 40 hours, is to be compen- 
sated at straight time, cash. 

Members of Eureka Lodge, In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 

» voted to continue the 
agreement with New York City 
publishers, with present wages, 
until Sept. 30. e union in- 
formed William Mapel, vice- 
chairman of the Publishers’ As- 
sociation of New York City, 
that the action was taken at 5 
p.m. Wednesday, Jan. 4. That 
was the day the sale of the New 
York Sun to the World-Tele- 
gram was announced. 

Last week, Mr. Mapel also 
won a “no-increase” agreement 
with the Paper Handlers and 
Straighteners Union. Three “no 
sale” awards, affecting electri- 
cians, mailers, guildsmen, 
marked 1949 negotiations in 
New York City. (E&P, Jan. 7, 
page 14.) 

Discussions with New York 
Typographical Union scale com- 
mittees reached an impasse this 


12 


~~ 


e CO 
established thi: 


week, mainly on the issue of 
pensions. New York commercial 
printers recently granted a pen- 
ion plan. 

The IAB, acting on an appeal 
brought by Philadelphia pub- 
lishers from an award made 
early in 1949, determined that 
an 11%% rise was out of line 
and said an increase of $7.50, 
or 10%, was justified “on a full 
consideration of the inter-city 
wage changes in the newspaper 
industry, increases received by 
related crafts of the Philadel- 
phia newspapers, and the cost of 
living factor.” 

Chairman Erskine Maiden, Jr. 
also ruled the $7.50 increase “is 
not negative by anv intraplant 
wage structure.” Union mem- 
bers dissented. 

New contracts signed in San 
Antonio and Houston have in- 
cluded a clause on ITU liability 
which is acceptable to President 
Woodruff Randolph and ITU at- 
torneys as a substitute for a 
mandated clause. The National 
Labor Relations Board ruled 
that the ITU was a joint bar- 
gaining agent with the local 
union. 

In the substitute clause, the 
preamble states that the ITU 
is not a party hereto and it is 
agreed that approval of this 
agreement by the International 
Typographical Union does not 
make it a party.” 

Then, following the _ signa- 
tures, as an underwriting, 


Ss: 

“In order to comply with 
the International Typographical 
Union laws and procedures only, 
and without affecting the rights 
of the publishers, this agree- 
ment is approved as being in 
compliance with the laws of 
the International Typographical 
Union, as limited 

Hartley Law, and the under- 
signed. on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Council of the International 
Typographical Union, hereby 


pledges, as a matter of union Eastm 


policy only, its full authority 
under its laws to the fulfillment 
thereof without becoming a 
party thereto and without as- 
suming any contractual liability 
as a party.” 


s 
$2.50 Rise in Scranton 

Scranton, Pa.—Scranton Ty- 
pographical Union and publish- 
ers of the Times, Tribune and 
Scrantonian have agreed on an 
average week]: increase of 
$2.50. The printers work 39 
hours with the exception of lob- 
ster shift which will be 35 hours. 
The scale, retroactive from Oct. 
1, Il be $92.50 days and 
$96.50 nights. 


s 

New Tab in Florida 

Miami Beacu, Fla. — The tab- 
loid Mail, morning and Sunday, 
made its bow here Jan. 12 with 
a 48-page issue. Louise L. Voiler 
was listed as founder; Harry O. 
Voiler, president and publisher; 
Frank Malone, editor; and A. M. 
Littlefield, managing editor. 


by the Taft-- 





Bismarck Tribune 
Executives Named 


Bismarck, N. D.—Executive 
staff changes were announced 
this week by the management 
of the Bismarck Tribune, an 
evening newspaper. 

Glenn Sorlie, 28, managing 
editor for three years, was 
transferred to the general busi- 
ness office. He has been a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff since 
returning, in 1945, from Army 
duty. He also was a member 
of the staff before the war. 

Carl O. ’ , has taken 
over Mr. Sorlie’s duties in the 
editorial department, in the ca- 
pacity of city editor. He is a 
graduate of the University of 
Iowa School of Journalism and 
served in the army in the 
South Pacific during World 
War II. He has been a member 
of the editorial staff for the 
last year and a 5 

Also announced. was the ap- 
pointment of Miss Mary Jane 
Low as Librarian. Miss Low 

as been an editorial depart- 
ment employe since Oct. 1. 


N. Y. State Publishers 
To Discuss Pensions 


Avsany, N. Y.—Pensions will 
be the principal topic at the an- 
nual meeting of the New York 
State Publishers Association 
here Jan. 20-21. 

Executive Secretary Karl H. 
Thiesing has planned a forum 
in which Louis Hollander, presi- 
dent of the New York State CIO 
Council, will tell labor’s stand; 
Marion B. Folsom, treasurer of 
an Kodak Co., will discuss 
social and economic implica- 
tions; and Joseph G. Terry, of 
Wolf & Co., will talk on ways 
and means of pension planning. 

Robert C. Bassett, Hearst la- 
bor counsel, is scheduled to dis- 
cuss labor legislation at the 
same meeting. 

Another session will be de- 
voted to a business forecast by 
Dr. Vergil Reed of J. Walter 
Thompson Co.; mechanical prob- 
lems by Vernon R. Spitaleri, 
manager of the ANPA Mechan- 
ical Department; and the photo- 
composing machine, by William 
W. Garth, president of Litho- 
mat Corp. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey will 
talk to the publishers on state 
finances, and another phase of 
the program will deal with free- 
dom of the press at Albany and 
Washington, with reports by Ed- 
ward W. Bates of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and Paul Mar- 
tin of Gannett News Service. 

Milton R. Miller, Batavia 
News, is president of the pub- 
lishers’ association. 
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Hearst to Start 
Sunday Tabloid 
In Oakland 


Oaktanp, Calif. — Publication 
of a Sunday tabloid edition be- 
ginning Feb. 5 is announced by 
the Oakland Post Enquirer, a 
Hearst newspaper. It will dis- 
continue Saturday publication. 

Known as the Post Requires 
Tab, the new paver will 64 
to 72 pages and include the 
King Features Syndicate Home 
Magazine, 16 pages of color 
comics and a local magazine. 

Circulation and advertising 
rates remain unchanged, with a 
100,000 circulation guarantee, 
but the street sale price will be 
15 cents. The edition will hit 
the streets at 11 p.m. Saturday. 

The new development has 
been planned under the direc- 
tion of Ingraham Read, publish- 
er, and George W. Roe, manag- 
ing editor. 

Carl Swartz has been named 
Sunday editor. Editorial staff 
additions include Bryce Ander- 
son, Bus De Motte. Jerry Fitz- 
Gerald and Frank Maloney. 

Beginning Jan. 15, Sunday edi- 
tion additions to the Oakland 
Tribune include a second news 
section, four more pages of color 
comics and a larger local pic- 
torial feature section. 

J. R. Knowland, Jr., assistant 
publisher, said the expansions 
were long planned to coincide 
with the Tribune’s building and 
press addition program now 
nearing completion. L. S. Levy, 
managing editor. said more 
comics for the 16-page section 
are coming. 


a 
Ads Drop Sharply, 
as 
New ‘Sunday’ Dies 

Hovutton, Me.—Lack of adver- 
tising suvport caused the death 
of Maine’s newest Sunday paper 
after it had published five edi- 
tions. Susvension of the Aroos- 
took Sunday Sentinel was an- 
nounced Jan. 5. 

Publishers reported that in 
the first two weeks, prior to 
Christmas, advertising volume 
was “sufficient to maintain a 
good paper.” A sharp drop 
caused suspension. 

The paper was a cooperative 
venture sponsored by _ four 
weeklies in Aroostook—the 


Isle Star-Herald, Aroostook Re- 
publican of Caribou, and the 
Fort Fairfield Review. 


Bangor Paver Grows 

Bancor, Me.—Russell H. Pe- 
ters, co-publisher of the Bangor 
Evening and Sunday Commer- 
cial, said this week that the 
Sunday edition. started Nov. 27, 
has reached 23,000. 


s 

New Daily in Pa. 

LEHIGHTON, Pa.—The News- 
Record, afternoon daily, made 
its bow here Jan. 3, with an 
eight-page issue. Clarence E. 
Hess is general manager. Rus- 
sel Thomas is editor. It is 
published by McCall Publica- 
tions, Inc., of which Patrick J. 
McCall is president. 
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AP Man Works Radio 


Aboard Flying Arrow’ E~ 


Orrictats of the Isbrandtsen 
Lines, whose cargo pa -4 a 
ing Arrow was she 
Chinese Nationalists this gl: 
on the Shanghai run, ia Ep1Tor 
& PuBLisHeER they are Rl 
because a newspa 
Wayne Richardson of of PAssociated 


aboard the vessel. 
Mr. Richardson, chief of AP’s 
Hong Kong bureau, signed onto 
the Flying Arrow as assistant 
a operator wnen | he started 
his first home leave since he be- 
came a Far East correspondent 
four years ago. 
Isbrandtsen officials in New 
York said they did not oe © a 
newspaperman on board 
“we didn’t want to mre 
licity show out of it.” They said 
their Hong Kong office had been 
“deluged” requests for 
sage on the freighter from news- 
papermen, but that all had been 
ed down. Newsreel com- 
panies also applied, they added, 
but they too were re 
Mr. chardson, who is 51, 
qualified for the radio job 
—— his experience as an 
elegrapher many years ago. 
He was an editor in the Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., AP bureau for 20 
ears before he was sent to 


om 


ong Kong. He is a native of mor 


Hoquiam, Wash. 

As a crew member of a ship 
sailing in oo — Mr. 
Richardson will get a 100% war 
bonus from the freighter com- 
pany. The Flying Arrow failed 
in its attempt to get to the port 
of Shanghai. 

According to an AP spokes- 

man, Hans J. Isbrandtsen, presi- 
dent of the ship line, disclosed 
that he was depending on Mr. 
Richardson’s reports for details 
of the attack. 
Walter Sullivan, New York 
Times correspondent, was the 
only newspaperman on Isbrandt- 
sen’s Flying Cloud when that 
freighter was shelled the Na- 
tionalists recently. r. Sulli- 
van was a passenger. 


Routine Assignment, 
Sensational Picture 
PrrtssurGcH, Pa.—It was just a 
routine assignment. The city 
editor wasn’t even sure it was 


worth the trouble. But tragedy At 


stalked a “safety” demonstration 
and provided rh go 
Charles H an of the 
burgh Press with a ombahend 
photograph. 

Two battered cars were to 
smash head-on before a crowd 
of 3,000 in a stunt which had 
anor by a yo co! 

“safety” ————. 
one “of the drivers, Henry Nea- 
man, former newspaper promo- 
tion man, told Mr. Heckman ap- 
proximately where the crash 
would take place. 

The cameraman focused a 
feet, with setting of 5.6 at i/s00 
of a second, and waited. The 
two cars roared toward each 


mmittee th 


it 50 Miss 


other. ————. went wrong, 
and instead of straight 
the a A. iped. Mr. 
eckman snapped his camera 
at the moment of impact, even 
oe the crash took place 150 
away. Mr, Neaman was 
ikilled a | ‘the other oe who 
was sent through the 
air, was injured. 

The picture showed one of the 
drivers in the air. 

“To tell the truth,” Mr. Heck- 
man said, “I didn’t even see 
that fellow in the air, unti] the 
plate was developed.” 


on, 
Hi 


Battrmore, Md.—Ray mond 
Thompson, zoo reporter for the 
Evening Sun, is afraid of dogs— 
but he’s gone into a lion’s cage 
for a story. 

And now his stories of Balti- 
more’s Zoo are going into the 
city’s of 
the Sunpapers. “rhe po il- 
lustrated reprints from the Eve- 
ning Sun, are being distributed 
to teachers. 

Mr. Thompson, 24, has already 
written 15 animal profiles, as he 
calls them, and plans to do 150 





e. 

Despite his “fear” of dogs— 
one bit him when he was a boy 
—he likes animals. 


Sessions Closed 

Nracara Fats, N. Y.—Acting 
City Manager Charles W. Colli- 
son announced the press will 
henceforth be excluded from 
committee - of - the - — meet" 
ings of City Council. Col- 
lison said the oe SR should 
be in the nature of executive 
sessions where each member 
can “let his hair down.” 


Gives Up to Columnist 
Cuicaco—A . 22-year-old _self- 
confessed bandit gave himself 
up to Irv Kupcinet, Chicago 
Sun-Times columnist, Jan. 9. He 
said he was a member of a gang 
that committed 50 holdups. 
Arrangements for the sur- 
render were made the 
youth’s mother, who phoned 
Mr. Kupcinet at the Sun-Times. 
t the time the youth was hid- 
ing in Milwaukee. He came 
here after being assured by the 
columnist he would be placed in 
the prosecutor’s custody, 


Friend of France 2 

Boston — Miss. Grace David- 
son, veteran woman reporter of 

e Boston Post, has been cited 
by the French government for 
her many cles on Franco- 
American relations. 

In a ceremony witnessed by 
Gov. Paul A. Dever and by sev- 
eral score newspaper writers, 


with the 
d’Academie at the French con- 
sulate here. 
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Philadelphia Daily News Photog- 
rapher Charles Myers was at- 
tacked outside a rural Court 
House after taking a picture of 
@ woman whose two sons were 


accused of their father. 
Ellis Moore Given 
Prize for Reporting 
MEmMpPpHIs, Tenn.—A 
—_— ~~ ae — reli, 
porting in a secular ao 
e during 1949” has been won 
Ellis Moore, reporter for 
(Commercial Appeal, Scripps- 
Hover’ newspaper. 

The award was presented to 
Mr. Moore for his reporting of 
the story of Betty Lou Marbury, 
10-year-old Brownsville, Tenn., 
youngster whose = for pray- 
ers to save a diseased hand 
stirred the nation. Betty’s hand 
was amputated at a Memphis 
hospital last week. 

Donor of the award is How- 
ard R. Smith of Franklin, 
Texas, a former newspaperman. 


Chicago News Hires 
Negro Reporter 


Cuicaco—Lestre H. Brownlee, 
34, has been hired by the Chi- 
cago Daily News as its first Ne- 
gro reporter. He will begin his 
duties, covering Chicago’s South 
Side on general assignments. 

Mr. Brownlee, a ins on 
New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, IIL. Ids a 
bachelor’s degree ‘from the Uni- 
poe ap of Wisconsin and a mas- 
ter’s degree from Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. He served as cap- 
-_ of Field Artillery overseas 
in Italy during the war. Since 
graduating from Medill in 1948, 
he has been employed as asso- 
ciate editor of Ebony magazine 
-— as a reporter and rewrite- 
of the Chicago Defender. 

— 


Eicks to Marry, Join 
Boston Traveler Statf 
Margaret Follin Eicks has re- 
signed as women’s editor at the 
marry Harold Sterling Bird of 
aro er 0! 
Belmont, Mass., Ji ¥ 4, 


The World-Telegram women’s 
editor for four years, she 
was once society editor of the 
old Boston Transcript. She de- 
veloped the W-T’s “Teen Talk” 
column, and in 1948 was put in 
charge of building women’s ap- 
peal throughout the pages of 
the World-Telegram. 





Czechs Expel ! 
4 Reporters As 
‘Unobjective’ 


a to the outside world. 


ose 0 


| Kasischke, Associated Press 
| chief of bureau; Rob Roy Buck- 
ingham, senior United Press 


col i. or 
Bousouglou, renc 
, and Eric Bourne of 
K eres. The act 
ae yf 
“) spokesman 
said AP and U.P. could 
n replacements if they 


“4 cepted. They were also told the 


government had decided to 
limit foreign agencies to one 


correspondent each. 
In New “York, AP and U.P. 
officials told E&P they would 


nominate replacements soon.) 
The ——_* = J — — 
four corresponden 
leave the countr Other 
charges levelled ag nst them 
were that they did not report 
all sides fairly i that they 


had “connections” with Czechs 
who were deemed eae 

Nate Polowe , 28, a native 
of Harrison, N. J., ” who moved 


Sept. 1 from — will be 
in an of the bureau. 
John Higgins, who yn in 
Prague at the same time, will 
hei ~~, U.P. bureau. 

Mr. asischke worked in 
AP’s Dena bureau before go- 
ing to Europe in 1943. He was 
a a in Britain and 

before arriving in 
Prague pny June 15. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, a native of Concordia, 
Kan., once worked on the 
Dodge City (Kan.) Globe. 

Other Western correspondents 
remaining in Prague are Gas- 
ton Fournier, French Press 
Agmey, and Sidney Brookes, 

eu 

The expulsion brought to 
the number of reporters an 
in the last six months. 








Ben Bassett, Associated Press 
foreign editor, flew to Europe 
this week for a five-week tour of 
AP’s 18 bureaus to inspect news- 
gathering setup. 
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Chi. Sun-Times Seeks 
Class & Mass Appeal 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—As an all-day tab- 
loid, Chicago Sun-Times is seek- 
ing to get a class and a mass 
audience Bg 


editions and 
putting greater 
mene on lo- 
cal news in the 
evening, 
bolder headline 
disp 





Field, Jr. 


Fi 
page publish- 
and associate editor of the 
—— Sun (former standard- 
size a.m. paper) and the tab- 
loid evening Times. Mr. Field 
is thoroughly convinced that 
within the tabloid format “you 
can get all the news and keep 
= Stories short and well-writ- 
en.” 


Trend to Tabloid 

Mr. Field, who jokingly re- 
ferred to himself as “No. 3 man 
on the totem pole”. —(third in 
command under his father, as 
publisher, and Richard J. Finne- 
gan, editor and executive ne 
—— Eprror & Pu 
LISHER that, in his opinion, the 
whole trend of 20th Century 
journalism is toward tabloid 
style of news presentation. 

He said the news magazines 
and digests have actually taken 
the play away from newspapers 
in developing new approaches 
to attract and hold readers. 

—— readers want all the 
mews, but they want it crisp,” 
said young Field, who is taking 
more responsibility for the edi- 
torial content of the Sun-Times, 
working oreo with his latest 
appointee, Milburn (Pete) 
Akers, managing editor. 

Shuns Sensationalism 

“In no event do I feel that a 
tabloid has to be sensational,” 
he declared. “You can have 
just as conservative a tabloid 
as any standard-size newspaper. 

‘e are now experimenting 
with a combination formula 
that will attract both class and 
mass audiences to our all-day 
paper. - 

Mr. Field was particularly 
emphatic in denouncing sensa- 
tionalism in news treatment, 
deploring the fact that tabloid 
journalism had its early 
ginnings 25 years ago in a lurid 
atmosphere of “composographs” 
and other sensational pictures 
that brought the tabloid format 
into ill repute. It wasn’t the 
tabloid style that was wrong, 
but the manner in which cer- 
tain New York papers used the 
medium to “blow up” sensa- 

news, he emphasized. 
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In recent months, Messrs. 
Field and Akers have been in- 
troducing some news magazine 
technique into the news pre- 
sentation as offered by the Sun- 
Times. One feature is its daily 
“Quick News Report” in the 
morning and afternoon editions, 
rounding up _ the significant 
news in capsule form. 

Gets High Rating 

This particular feature was 
read by 41% of the men and 
31% of the women in the Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading (No. rel 
last week by the Advertising 
Research Foundation. “Notably 
high” readership scores were 
recorded throughout the Sun- 
Times, both editorially and ad- 
vertisingwise, marking the lar- 
or newspaper study to date. 

E&P, Jan. 7, p. 15). 

“I have always felt that an 
advertiser got a better avera e 
in readership in a_ tabloid, 
commented . Field, “and the 
Continuing S' of | the Sun- 
Times bears me out.” 

Mr. Field has been devoting 
much of his working day to = 
morning editions, starting with 
the “Green Diamond” bulldog 
edition, which comes off the 
press shortly after 6 p.m. Field 
works in the newsroom, super- 
vising news makeup and con- 
tent through the home edition 
which goes to press at midnight. 

A.M. More Conservative 

“On the old Sun we had 
primarily a class audience,” he 
explained. “Since we have in- 


troduced a more _ conservative - 


style of news handling, with at 
least a two-column lead-out 
story on the front page, we are 
finding that more and more 
people, who prefer conservative 
treatment of the news, are re- 
turning to the Sun-Times morn- 
ing editions. 

“In the afternoon, we are not 
going overboard on sensational 
stories, but we are less con- 
servative in displaying more 
‘popular’ news, with emphasis 
on local stories whenever pos- 
sible, in order to compete on 
the newsstands with our two 
evening competitors. We are 
more dependent on headline 
display for afternoon sales.” 

The Sun-Times has 4 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. editions. Morning 
editions of the all-day paper 
are less dependent on bold 
headlines, while afternoon edi- 
tions follow the old pattern of 
big headlines and a news pic- 
ture on page one. 

Latest ch 
of the Sun-Times this week was 
a new headline dress through- 
out the paper. Vogue sans serif 
type, developed by Intertype 
Corp., has replaced Karnack 
type faces. Likewise, the Sun- 
Times has reverted to the con- 








capi 


ventional form of talizing 
each word at the beginning of 
a line. Under the former style, 
only proper names were cai 


ized Sun-Times h nes, 
which were lower case through- 
out, aside from banner lines. 
Another innovation _intro- 
duced this week was the new 
pull-out section, including all 
special features—the Feminine 
Angle pages, amusement adver- 
tising, radio and television list- 
eo gw me in this sec- 
tion. pages are also in- 






cluded and on Thursdays, wnen 
f advertising is heavy, 
there will be a lift-out food 
section within the pull-out fea- 
ture section. 

“The section has been de- 
signed for more convenient 
family reading,” stated Mr. 
Field. “The women and chil- 
dren can remove their favorite 
features from the main section 


of the paper, cere the news 
and Ege e are also 
planning to — the comic 
strip pages in on.’ 





Wilbur Forrest Retires, 
Gives Up ASNE Post 


Wusur S. Forrest has retired 
as assistant editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Mr. For- 
rest, who will be 
63 next month, 
will continue to 
administer the 
— Founda- 


orn have the 
same desk, same 
office, same sec- 
retary,” he said, 
“But after 40 
years, I’m get- 
ting out of ac- 
tive newspaper 
work. There are 
younger people 
who can do the job. I don’t be- 
lieve in dying in harness.” 

His resignation as a director 
of the rican Society of 
Newspaper Editors—his exofficio 
term as past president — 
in 1950—has been accepted by 
President B. M. McKelway. It 
pg put before the board in 





Forrest 


Was War Correspondent 

During his 40 years in news- 
paper work, Mr. Forrest was a 
Washington correspondent, war 
correspondent, foreign corres- 
pondent. president of ASNE and 
of the New York State Society 
of Newspaper Editors. He cru- 
saded for world freedom of in- 
formation, and was chairman of 
a round-the-world flight in 1945 
to promote freer and better dis- 
semination of news. 

Mr. Forrest conceded world 
press freedom is in worse shape 
now than it was during the war 
and before the ASNE created its 
Standing Committee on Free- 
dom of World Information. But 
he is not discouraged (a word 
alien to his personality) and 
urged the Society to continue 
“sowing the seeds.’ 

Mr. Forrest was ie in Anna- 
wan, Ill. was graduated from 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
(now Bradley University) and 
went to work for the Peoria 
Journal. When he got a beat for 
the Chicago Tribune, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the United Press 
and his own paper on a murder 
trial verdict by getting the tele- 
phone operator to hook them all 
onto one line, he was offered 
three jobs 
He Roe ng the United Press offer 
and was assigned to organize 
the Milwaukee bureau. With 
Kent Cooper, now president of 
the Associated Press, Mr. For- 
rest worked out a series of tele- 
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phone circuits by which news 
could be transmitted to smaller 
dailies simultaneously. 

In 1912 he was transferred to 
U. P.’s Washington bureau, and 
three years later was named as- 
sistant general European man- 
ager with London headquarters. 

For the . he was some 
four hours ahead of any other 
reporter on the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Mr. Forrest gambled 
on getting through a closed na- 
val port in Wales to get to the 
scene of the disaster, and won. 

He covered World War I, and 
in 1918 joined the New York 
Tribune as war correspondent 
attached to the American Gen- 
eral Staff. After the war he re- 
ceived the Legion of Honor, and 
remained in Europe to cover the 
backwash of the war—the oc- 
cupation, conferences and revo- 
lutions. 

He was in Mexico for the rev- 
olutions of 1919-20. Back in 
France, he sent the first dis- 
patch on Lindbergh's —s on 
his history-making flight. Mr. 
Forrest was hours ahead on the 
story of Byrd’s forced landing 
near the coast of France some 
months later. 

He returned to the U. S. in 
1927, became chief of the Herald 
Tribune’s Washington bureau 
and president of the White 
House Correspondents Associa- 
tion. He toured the Far East 
for the paper, and in 1931 was 
cabled back to the home office 
to become executive assistant to 
Ogden Reid. In 1939 he was 
named assistant editor. 

As chairman of the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Reid 
Foundation, Mr. Forrest each 
year interviews every candidate 
for the fellowships, which are 
given to promote a better public 
knowledge of foreign lands. 

To Promote Peace 

In establishing the fellow- 
ships, Mr. Reid believed that 
such public knowledge would 
serve the cause of world peace. 
He believed that editorial re- 
sponsibility should be strength- 
ened by a broader knowledge 
of world conditions on the part 
of those who edit and write for 
the American public. 

is year four fellowships 0 = 
$5,000 each were given, 
Foundation announced a “pian 
whereby the number wou 
increased each year unti] 10 
newspapermen and women are 
studying for a year in various 
parts of the world. 
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Supreme Court Ruling 
Rejects Baltimore Gag 


ASHINGTON — The Baltimore, 
May judicial gag on pre-trial 
publication of news 
upon criminal cases has been 
rejected by the Supreme Court 
of the United States but one 
judge—Justice Felix Frankfurt- 
er—pointedly commented that 
the basic issue is not yet settled. 

The high court doomed the 
gag rule, effective only in Balti- 
more, by refusing to grant ap- 
peal as requested by the State’s 
Attorney General from a Mary- 
land appeals court decision 
overruling it on constitutional 
grounds. Radio stations had 
been prosecuted under Rule 904 
of the Baltimore Supreme Bench 
for airing the confession of a 
man on trial for murder. The 
accused man has been executed, 
but the broadcast preceded his 
arraignment. The appellate, jus- 
tices called the regulation “cen- 
sorship” and said: “Trials can- 
not be held in a vacuum hermet- 
ically sealed against rumor and 
report. If a mere disclosure of 
the general nature of the evi- 
dence relied on would vitiate a 
subsequent trial, few verdicts 
could stand.” 

Statement by Frankfurter 

That Justice Frankfurter had 
little support among his eigh 
colleagues is established by the 
fact that review is granted if 
four justices so vote. The jur- 
ist, noted for his ew ge | writ- 
ten opinions, adopted the un- 
usual course of releasing a 25- 
page — setting out his 
views. ition of the ma- 
jority wea. ted in a_ single 
sentence of rejection. 

Hinting that another case 
arising under substantially the 
same circumstances might be 
heard by the Supreme Court, 


ca 


Justice Frankfurter wrote: 
“Wise adjudication has its own 
time for ripening.” 

Continuing, he wrote: 

“The one thing that can be 
said with certainty about the 
court’s denial of Maryland’s pe- 
tition in this case is that it does 
not remotely imply approval or 
Sees of what was said 
by e Court of Appeals of 

aryland. The issues canvassed 
in the opinions of that court, 
and which the State of Mary- 
land has asked us to review, 
are of a nature which very 
readily lend themselves to mis- 
construction of the denial of 
this petition. 

‘It becomes necessary to say 
that denial of this petition car- 
ries no support whatever for 
concluding that either the ma- 
jority or the dissent in the 
court below correctly inter- 
preted the scope of our de- 
cisions. It does not carry any 
implication that either, or 
neither, opinion below correctly 
applied those decisions to the 
facts in the case at bar. 

Bear on Basic .Problems 


“The issues considered by the 
Court of Appeals bear on some 
of the basic problems of a demo- 
cratic society. Freedom of the 
press, properly conceived, is 
basic to our constitutional sys- 
tem. Safeguards for the fair 
administration of criminal jus- 
tice are enshrined in our Bill 
of Rights. Respect for both 
of these indispensable elements 
of our egg system 
sents some the most dish. 
cult and Selinate problems for 
adjudication when they are be- 
fore the court for adjudication. 

“It has taken centuries of 
struggle to evolve our system 
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maintaining the interests w so- 
ciety consonant with our demo- 
cratic professions. 

e of the demands of a 
democratic society is that — 
public should know what g 
on in courts by being told” i 
the press what happens there, 
to the end that the public may 
judge whether our system of 
criminal justice is fair and 
right. 

“On the other hand our so- 
ciety has set apart court and 
jury as the tribune for determ- 
ining guilt or innocence on the 
basis of evidence adduced in 
court, so far as it is hum 
possible. . . . Proceedings for the 
determination of guilt or inno- 
cence in open court before a 
jury are not in competition 
with any other means for estab- 
lishing the charge.” 

Justin Miller, president of the 


‘National Association of Broad- 


casters, commen 
“This means that radio sta- 
tions and newspapers may re- 
port news concerning crime 
committed in Maryland, in ac- 
cordance with the generally ac- 
cepted American rule, rather 
than the English rule which for- 
merly prevailed in that state. 

s 


Alameda Times-Star 
$1,000,000 Company 


Atamepa, Calif. — Incorpora- 
tion of the Alameda Times-Star 
with 1.000 shares of $100 par 
value totalling $1,000,000 is an- 
nounced. William G. Werner, 
who recently purchased the 
paper from Abe Kofmann, be- 
comes president as well as pub- 
lisher. 

Jefferson Davis, owner of a 
Salinas and Watsonville, Calif., 
advertising agency, was elected 
vicepresident with Joseph A. 
Luczak secretary and business 
manager. Mrs. Werner and 
Lewis J. Hislop, of were Hy 
Calif., complete the directorate. 


News Will Quit 
Morning Field 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGEigs — The Daily 
News will discontinue its three 
morning editions 
become a. stri 


ment disclosed this week. 

The three morning editions 
have a | circulation of about 
60,000, less than one-fourth of 
the paper’s total output. The 
change will permit intensifica- 


field, also shared by the Herald- 

‘press (Hearst) and the tab- 
loid Mirror (Times-Mirror Co.) 
The morning field will be left 
to the Times and Examiner. 

The News was a morning 
paper when Manchester Boddy 
acquired it in 1926. In 1935 he 
bought the Post-Record and op- 
erated it for 13 months as a 
standard-size evening paper be- 
fore changing it to a semi-tab- 
loid under the name of the 
Evening News. 

In 1939 both papers were com- 
bined and operated as a 24- 
hour newspaper. 

s 


Des Moines, Boston 
AP Chiefs Switched 


THe Associated Press an- 
nounces a shift in chiefs of bu- 
reau at Boston and Des Moines. 
L. P. (Pat) Yale, in charge at 
Des Moines since April, 1942, 
takes over in Boston, succeed- 
ing C. G. (Cy) Douglass, who 
goes to Des Moines. 

Mr. Douglass thus goes to his 
home state where he worked in 
Cedar Rapids and on the Boone 
News-Republican. 

Mr. Yale worked on the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star, Ottawa (TIL) 
Republican-Times and Joliet 
(Il) Herald-News. 


1$ 
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Consistency 


Airline Out 


By Samuel Rovner 
HicH FREQUENCY, in the radio 


spectrum, may still be a matter 
for want @ debate. ‘Applied to 
newspaper advertising, how- 


ever, it has long since proved 
i by an abundance of suc- 
cess stories. 

So many, in fact, that a good 


Portion of them have to remain Mr. 


untold. But here is one that 
idn’t be 


shoul up. 
ars ago, Capital Air- 
lines found itself with a tough 


twofold job on its hands. Not 
only was it, like the airlines 
generally, in a rather sorry 
state businesswise, but also it 
had a new name to sell. For- 
merly it was known as Penn- 
sylvania Central Airlines, and 
now the major part of the pro- 
motion devoted to building that 
name went on the scrap-heap. 
At a time, too, when m 
new airlines were entering the 
field. 

At that point, James W. Aus- 
tin, vicepresident for traffic and 
sales, decided the ’s selling 
methods needed some general 
overhauling. This took the di- 
rection of a high-frequency, 
high-visibility newspaper cam- 
paign, with results already well- 
known: one of the few major 
airlines to show a profit in 1948, 
and, in 1949, the largest increase 
in nonmail revenue of all air- 
lines. 

Sales Force Cut 

Mr. Austin’s first move was 
to cut the force of sales repre- 
sentatives (street men) from 
200 to 27. Then, he put all the 
money saved thereby, plus an 
additional heavy sum, into the 
newspaper campaign. Since 
then, newspaper use has in- 
creased steadily, and for 1950 
a budget of about $1,000,000 has 
been drawn up. 

During the course of recon- 
struction, the line also pio- 
neered “aircoach” service, 
which, promoted heavily in 
newspapers, was a major factor 





Helped 
of the Red 


in Capital’s 24% increase in 
business during the first nine 
months of 1949. The industry 
as a whole showed an increase 
of 14% for the period. 

Unlike its biggest competitors, 
which used considerable maga- 
zine space, Cotte. according to 

Austin, has “staked every- 
thing on an aggressive, consis- 
tent newspaper campaign.” And, 
he adds, it has ‘oa “a truly 
magnificent job” for Capital. 

Operating in 73 eities, Capital 
uses every newspaper in those 
cities, with the exception of 
New York and Chicago, where 
several are omitted from the 
schedule. In all, the media list 

1 pers, each 
of which gets two ‘or three in- 
sertions a week of 80 to 270 
lines, throughout the year. 

Preferred Position 

Capital achieves high visibil- 
ity not only by its ad layouts 
but also by its insistence on 
preferred position—page 2 or 3, 
top of column, next to reading. 
For this oe says Mr. Aus- 
tin, Capital pays a premium, 
averaging 25% quite readily. 
“I would rather have 100 lines 
in preferred position,” he states, 

“than 125 r.o.p. at the same 
cost.” 

Most of Capital’s newspaper 
ads are scheduled for Monday, 
Tuesday or Wednesday inser- 
tion. Competition of other ad- 
vertising is lighter on those 
days, it has found, Also, 55% 
of airline business is done on 
the three-day Friday-to-Sunday 
weekend, and, says Mr. Austin, 
“the air-minded audience is 
more likely to be at home early 
in the week.” 

While the bulk of its budget 
goes into newspapers, Capital 
also makes considerable use of 
direct mail and for two years 
in a row its mail efforts have 
been judged the best in the 
transportation industry. 





National Conference of Christians and Jews gave Brotherhood serv- 


ice awards this week to three advertising agency 


mcy executives: Left 


to right—Milton H. Biow. president of oo Co.:; Bruce Barton, chair- 


man of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


sborn; and Thomas D’Arcy 


Brophy, chairman of Kenyon & Eckhardt. Presentation was made by 
Lee H. Bristol, right, president of Bristol-Myers Co. 
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The executive committee of the Media Research Directors Assn.; 
left to right—John E. Shepherd, Esquire magazine, secretary-treas- 
urer: Harry Rosten. New York Times, chairman of the executive 
committee; Raymond Robinson, Crowell-Collier. and Donald E. 


West. McCall Corp. Th 


e organization has nine newspapermen on 


its rolls and several more are expected to join. Now on the roster, 
in addition to Mr. Rosten. are Harold Garrett, New York News: 
James Flynt. New York Mirror: Edward MacDonald, Hearst Advertis- 
ing Service; Ray Lyon, Metropolitan Group; Harold Riesz, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Earl Nelson, New York Herald Tribune. 





AP Directors 
Feted Royally 
At Tucson 


Tucson, Ariz—Directors of 
the Associated Press met this 
week here in the Sunshine City 
of the Southwest. 

Frank J. Starzel, AP general 
manager, said the board consid- 
ered routine matters only. 

The directors accepted fang in- 
vitation from 4 
Mathews, editor and subiher 
of the Arizona Daily Star; Wil- 
liam A, Small, president of the 
Tucson Daily Citizen: and Wil- 
liam H. Johnson, Citizen pub- 
lisher, to conduct the winter 
meeting at the Arizona Inn here. 
The Monday - through -Friday 
program was liberally sprinkled 
with entertainment. 

Attending the meeting were 
(Robert McClean, president of 


‘the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin, 


AP president; George F. Booth, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette; Josh L. Horne, Rocky 
Mount (N. C.) Telegram; Nor- 
man Chandler, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times; Stuart H. Perry, 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram; Roy 
A. Roberts, Kansas City (Mo.) 
Palmer Hoyt, Denver 
Knight, 


tar; 

(Colo.) Post; John os 
Chicago Daily News; J. R. 
Knowland, Oakland (Calif. ) 
Tribune; Paul Bellamy, Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer; Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, New York 
Times; James E. Chappell, Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Age-Herald; 
O. S. Warden, Great “a4 
(Mont.) Tribune; ee 
McKelway, Washington (D. 


Star. 
Paul Patterson, Baltimore 
(Md.) Sun; L. K. Nicholson, 


New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune; James M. Cox, Jr., Day- 
= ee Daily News; and Rob- 

Choate, Boston (Mass.) 


cae 
Besides Mr. Starzel, the AP 
was represented by Alan J. 
Gould, executive editor; Jack 
Lefier, chief of the Phoenix bu- 
reau; and Murray Sinclair, 
correspondent in Tucson. 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une, and Mrs. Dan Mahoney of 
the Miami (Fla.) Herald were 
special] guests of the directors. 
McCormick flew here from Chi- 
cago in e converted four-en- 


gine B-17. 
Monday night Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson entertained with a 


cocktail party at the inn, and 
Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews entertained with a 
cocktail party at their home. 
ednesday noon Mr. and Mrs. 
Small gave a luncheon for wives 
of the directors at their home, 
and Wednesday evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Stuart Perry held a 
cocktail party at Ge inn. Thurs- 
ay, S. E. Ellinwood. co- 
owner of the Arizona Daily 
Star, received for cocktails at 
her home, and later in the day 
the Star and the Citizen were 
to give an informal dinner at 
the inn. Friday the Phelps 
Dodge Corp. was to provide 
transportation for directors 
hing to visit the mines at 


0. 

Several of the directors 
squeezed in a few rounds of 
golf at the Tucson Country 
Club, and wives of the visiting 
publishers took trips to No- 
gales, Sonora, Mexico; to his- 
toric San Xavier Mission near 
Tucson, and to other scenic 
spots in Southern Arizona. 

Arizona newspapermen _in- 
vited to the Star = Citizen 
oa = Ray ; J. Dye, 

oe! ontgomery ani obe: 

W. Barry of the Phoenix Re- 

blic and Gazette; Folsom 

oore, Bisbee Daily Review; J. 
Newell /. e' Doualas Daily 
Dispatch; J. McGiffin, Flag- 
staff Datiy s Sun: Hanson R. Sisk 
and Alvin Sisk, Nogales Her- 
ald; W. P. Stuart, Prescott Cou- 
rier; and V. P. Richards, Wins- 
low Mail. 


atten 
Ellinw 


Weadock and Victo 
ton of the Star; William A. 
Small, Jr. of the Citizen; a 
Chambers and William 
Mathews, Jr., of a... feos” 
papers, Inc. 
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ONE LOW-COST AUTO SALESMAN 


Covers 141* Prosperous Cities 


Marketing Data The per capita ownership of automobiles in this area 
for Advertisers... 
is among the largest in the nation! The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
The Plain Dealer 


Market Survey depart- alone covers these two great automotive buyin 
ment has compiled factual market 8 ying 


data for your use. This 


information, valuable in appoint- markets —Greater Cleveland plus 26 adjacent counties! 
ing and locating dealerships, 
as well as assisting in establishing That’s why year after year, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
sales quotas, is available 


upon request. Call or write today 
for an appointment to 
receive this individualized service. 


ALL BUSINESS IS LOCAL 


is one of the leading newspapers in America in total 
passenger car advertising lineage. 
* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Truman Still Hopeful 
Of Postal Rate Boost 


By James J. Butler 


Wasuincton — President Tru- 
man still entertains hope that 
Congress will enact = rate 

substantially 


bill 
Office eeeeonens opera- 
ing deficits despite the fact that 
ee aera has _ lost 
gro luring the year. 
The President’s budget mes- 
sage did not repeat last year’s 
detailed criticism of.the second- 
class “subsidy,” but confined 


comments on revenue expec 
tens to a single paragraph 


says: 

“Legislation is being proposed 
to increase postal rates some- 
thing in excess of $400,000,000 
to become effective by July 1, 
1950. Enactment of this legisla- 
tion will have the effect of re- 


icing the amount budgeted for is $543,462,799 


withdrawal from the general 
fund of the Treasury for the de- 
ficiency in postal revenues by 
$395,000,000 and in addition will 
Provide a small amount for con- 
tingencies. The a. .. 
tal ae of $159,60' 

represents the mate a of 


such as penalty mail the 


services, 

and subsidies to air carriers, not 
properly — to regular 
Postal patrons. 


Per Piece Costs Figured 

The bill drafted by Postmas- 
ter General Jesse M. 
son to implement last year’s 
budget message pro in- 
crease in_ second-class rates 
which would produce $75,000,000 
additional in the first year of 
— and $125,000,000 addi- 
tional in its second year. The 
House Post Office committee has 
not acted on the bill but the 
Senate Committee has recom- 
mended a scale of rates which 
would increase second-class 
charges by ry ir 
000,000 a year. Senator Olin 


have the report re- 

turned to the committee for the 

Se SS = Se a 
ver 


dations for improved business 
methods the postal service 


ping out cal 


ta- 569,000 


Donald- lar 


Commission recommen- that thi 


which, of themselves, would ob- 
viate any rate increase. 
The budget report for the fis- 
year 1949 (unaudited), 
Sows publishers id $40,816,- 
for the handling of 6,131,- 
313,805 pieces of mail, an aver- 
age of .6656 per piece; estimated 
for 1950, $40,602,000 for handling 
6,103,757,000 pieces, an average 
of .6652: estimated for 1951 
fiscal year, $41,632,000 for 6,258,- 
pieces of mail at .6652 
per item. These data do not 
take into consideration any in- 
crease in second-class rates nor 
do they contemplate repeal of 
the > Aggie of publication 
provision 
The revised estimate for the 
current year’s operating deficit 
462, which must be 
made up in the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. Unless rates 
are upped, a 1951 fiscal year de- 
ficit of $554,607,000 is faced, 
some of it attributable to in- 
creased pay scales 
Discussing the deficit without 
break down as to cl cations, 
President’s message states: 
“About $160,000,000 of the an- 
nual deficiency in postal revenue 
represents service costs, such as 
penalty mail and subsidies to air 
carriers, not properly charge- 
able to service furnished 
postal patrons. The re- 
—- of these annual with- 
als from the Treasury rep- 
saeuaa subsidies to regular users 
of the mails and other postal 
services. To balance service 
poe oo with estimated costs 
rovide for pending contin- 
pod postal rates will need 
to be increased by something in 
pa dhends of $400,000,000.” 


Rate Schedules Prepared 


White House sources disclosed - 


Don- 


ngress th 
was not explained whether this 
will be a_ substitute for last 
year’s bill, but it seemed likely 
ere will be retreat by the 
Department on some points, no- 
tably second-class. 





YOUR KIND OF 


MEDIUM IS BEST 


FOR YOUR KIND OF BUSINESS... 


Editor & Publisher 


- the newspaper to sell the BIG-MONEY newspaper buyers. 


.- because EDITOR & PUBLISHER offers 
advertisers and agencies a specialized 
service they can get from no other source 

- @ service that actually helps them 
buy newspaper space more effectively. 


ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 
e 
18 





Senator Matthew 3 sub- 
co chairman for 


ding Mr. Do: 
aldson to meet with publishers 
and arrive at some Rie oy 
ground” on rate increases. 


Donaldson hasn’t had heeinal lars. 


meetings with the publishers 





- = 9 sercement, erstood that. Pre 


dent Sas on tell Congress 
that BAY he has consulted 
estimate the secon ae eae hag 


sidy” —s the 
have —< od three bl b — ~y". 
No py will be made 


that this “admission” represents 





but has with some of prevai! thought in busi- 
their representatives, without om. _ _ ” 
| 7 


MEN like.. 


the bush. 


call it localnews. 


dailies. 


WOLVES like Chicken 





PEOPLE like localnews 


Wolves say that a bird in the hand is worth two in 


However, men will get the “bird” from cute 
chicks if they don’t use Pal Razor Blades to keep 
them from looking like the big, bad wolf. Men like 
*em (Pal Blades) because they’re hellow ground. 

But of all the things that people like, the best 
is knowing about the myriad of events that hap- 
pen everyday ...the kid who won the spelling bee 
... the fire in the hardware store...the Fourth of 
July parade. It all comes under one heading...we 


It’s dished up hot and tasty in the localnews 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 





Special 





the Julius Mathews 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK + DETROIT + CHICAGO 
BOSTON + SYRACUSE + PHILADELPHIA 


Agency, inc 





” 
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You Are Now Entering a Top-Quality Market 


vss SIGN will greet an estimated 15,000,000 For national advertisers here are other im- 

Americans in 1950, when they visit Wash- portant Washington signs for 1950: 

ington, = C. to see the sights and the Sesqui- Total advertising in The Star (1st 10 months 

cme. of 1949) continued highest of all local papers. 
But Washington will not only be the show- Total Star lineage was 64.5% above the second 


Washi 3 
place of 1950 — signs also point to another niga jaye 


great business year in this Top-Quality market: In 1950, sell in Washington’s top market- 
POPULATION of the Washington Metropolitan place—The Star. 

Area is now over 1,400,000 (July 1, 1948 Census e 

estimate). BUYING POWER of Washington The Washington Star 
families was third in the nation by states in 1949. Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
“Sales Management” (Nov. 10, 1949) put family Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 


. “a NYC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
Effective Buying Income at $5,609. Member: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group. 


*No. 1 in advertising lineage * No. 1 in home-delivered circulation * No. 1 in readership 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 14, 1950 


STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 





NAEA Program 
Set for Chicago, 
January 23-25 


— Be Se ee 
Pe the advertising dollar is the 
ay > of the — 
ewspaper vertising ecu- 
tives Association convention 
here at the Bead Beach 
Hotel, Jan. 





week Georg 
Seo venetesaatt ted pte 
cep! len’ 
Headline F 


chairman. H 
ers will include the following: 
Guest Headliners 


ae) P. Kasper, president, 
Moning’ t ted Merchandising Corp, 25 
onda: 3 
“Our Mutual Probl 


lem — Better 
Doli” of the Advertising 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, pres- 
ident, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Tuesday luncheon. Sub 
“The Work of the Hoover 
mission.” 


Other guest speakers will in- 
clude Dwight B. Austin, presi- 
dent, M e West Division, = 
Great ic & we a 

y, speaking at the open- 
ing ing, Monday morning session on 
“A&P the ewspapers;” 


Arthur = Porter, manager of 
publication media, Leo - 
“Statistics or Salesman- 
ship or Both;” Dr. Philip M. 
Hauser, acting director, Bureau 
of Census, “Census Facts Sell 
Advertising.” 

Prof. Philip W. Burton, School 
of J ournalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, “What Retailers Think of 
Newspaper Service;” Gene 
Flack, sales counsel and director 
of advertising, ,punshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., esmanship;” 
Budd Gore, pre... manag- 
er, Marshall Field & Co., “How 
Newspapers and Retailers Can 
Best Work Together;” and Her- 
bert D. Strauss, vicepresident, 
Grey Advertising Agency, 
“Trade pete Versus Na- 
tional Advertisin 

To cen Movie 


President Harold V. Manzer, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
and Gazette, will outline con- 
vention objectives at the open- 
ing session. Featured on the 
Monday morning program will 





‘Not Us,’ Says 
Dept. Store Ad 


Mankato, Minn.—Bretts de- 
partment store here 


took a half- 
kato Free 
with bod 7 e 4 
ures showing tha ~~ ¥- 
store sales were ieee 4% in 
Mankato. 
Bretts’ ad pointed out: comt 
Federal Reserve Bank 
a Bretts when “et 
said to department store 
sales down 4% in November.. 


[AEA No Siree Sir! In November plus 
ld Christmas 


good 0 December 
Bretts sold more merchandise 
' more o_o than ever before 
in their 81 year history.” 


be the first —_ showing of 


“Johnny on the E . sound 
motion — de yaa by the 
Chi: erican As- 


scans “af of Sogaper Repre- 
— 

Monday afternoon will pro- 
: ie’ = “he po} “two min- 


best sdvertising revenue-build- 
ing ideas. ae aye 4 
tion for ah... agency e: 
ecutives will be held feeiay 
evening. 

“The Bureau in Action” is the 
general heading for the Tuesday 
morning session which will be 
given over to the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, ANPA, telling of its 
program on the national and re- 
tail sales fronts, featuring Har- 
old S. Barnes, director, and 
members of the Bureau _— 

Tuesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to ound: table discussions 
by circulation groups, with spe- 
cial speakers to address each 
group. 

Wednesday morning will fea- 
ture a business session and 
election of officers. 

s 


Contest Deadline 

Midnight, Jan. 15, is the dead- 
line for mailing entries in the 
New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club contests, in which 
awards are posted for foreign 
correspondence, domestic news, 
feature writing, article or col- 
umn of interest to women, and 
column of criticism, all by New 
York newspaper women. Teresa 
Winslow, Herald Tribune, is 
chairman of the awards com- 
mittee. 





se CURRENT 


SPOTLITE 


SERIES 


RELEASE 5% 


Princes of the 


Private Eyes 


by Wendy and Everett Martin 
The experiences of America’s leading 


private investigators 


by Edmund F. Jewell, 53, who 
resigned but will retain associa- 


W. F. Gatewood 
Times-Herald 
Ad Manager 


vertising depart- 
ment in various 
capacities. 

In his new po- 
sition, Mr. Gate- 
wood assumes 
control of the 


rected since 1946 





Gatewood 


tion with the paper as a special 
account executive. 

onl Foe PE RA 
in the will of the late Mr. Elea- 


nor 


bene. Two | the other legatees 
—J. Irving Belt, mechanical su- 

perintendent and associate edi- 

tor, Peters, 

after the sale was 


Mr. Gatewood was edu 
Tennessee and entered the ad- 
vertising field as 
own agency at Clearwater, Fia., 
where he specialized in real es- 
tate promotion. He joined the 
advertising staff of the Washing- 
ton Times in 1927, was appoint- 
ee advertising manager in 


He is a 
Advertising Club of 
and currently is a director. 





the 
Tri- 


and Mason 
editor—also resigned 
consummated. 
A native of Smithville, Tex., 
cated in 


head of his 


past presttent of the 
Washington 





—five billion dollars a year! 
The Des Moines Sunday 


100% family coverage . 
each of the rest. 





That’s Nothing. | attract 500,000 families 

with the Des Moines Sunday Register 
And what a beautiful market! 
Those Iowa families represent an urban market where 
retail sales rank above San Francisco, Cleveland, or Boston, 
plus the nation’s first farm market! Total Iowa spending 


Iowa better than most newspapers cover a city. 
pletely dominates 82 of Iowa’s 99 counties, with 50% to 
- has at least 25% coverage in 
Over-all. State avera 4 sevent percent! 
That means the Des Moines Sunday 





Register covers the State of 
It com- 





ter brings you 


This special service provides care- 

fully selected human-interest series 

2 top-flight writers. Wire for 
etails. 


7 out of 10 Iowa buyers . . . and for a iffine rate of only 
$1.63. No wonder The Des Moines Sunday Register ranks 
seventh in general advertising linage among all Sunday 
newspapers! 

PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN MARKET 

RANKING AMONG AMERICA'S TOP 20 CITIES 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER wo TRIBUN™ 
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THE CALL-BULLETIN IS YOUR DIRECT WAY 


TO THE SAN FRANCISCO MARKET 





VIA 
PODUNK | 
Sipe TRIPS. FE 

HERE, THERE & 
EVERY WHERE 








Yes, it is possible to side trip your 
way to the prosperous and compact 
San Francisco market by way of Podunk. 
But on this “here, there, and everywhere" 
route you pay for scatter-area side 
trips and costly layovers in nearby 
metropolitan areas that have their own 
metropolitan newspapers. 








San Francisco has a population 
density second only to New York City. 
You can reach this market in The 
Call-Bulletin without wasted circulation. 
The Call-Bulletin is the leading daily in 
San Francisco and in the prosperous 
West Bay suburban areas directly north 
and south of the city. 


tHE Cari-Butcetin 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 


BUN 
1950 EDITOR & PUBLISHER for january 14, 1950 





DON'T MISS THE BUS! 
DISCUSS YOUR SAN FRANCISCO SCHEDULES WITH 
A MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT REPRESENTATIVE 





Only Michigan 
Voted Privilege 
Law During ‘49 
states considered oo Bien 
Pies oe 


th prepared for the 
meeting of the New York State 


Society of Newspa Editors, 
which will be held Jan. 30 at 


Buffalo. 
Four states, Mr. Betts said, 
amended ne r privilege 


and only one state—Michigan— 
conferred the privilege on news- 
papermen, 


The record: 

Alabama — Newspaper privi- 
lege act amended to lediale ra- 
dio and television. 

Arkansas—Enacted legislation 


extending privilege to radio 
newsmen. 
Colorado — Newspaper-radio- 


television “pill introduced. 
Connecticut—Omni! 


ibus bill in- 
troduced. 
Indiana—Extended privilege 
ewsmen. 


‘Thine *y Newspa} fi 
_— confi- 
dence bill introduced. nd 
Maine—Omnibus bill intro- 
duced. 
Maryland—Passed amendment 
to ped yr = and to include radio 
chaaeto~Lmaiies bill 


introduced. 

Michigan—Enacted legislation 
conferring privilege upon news- 
papermen. 

esota—Omnibus bill in- 
troduced. 

Missouri—Omnibus bill intro- 
duced. 

New Jersey—Amendment to 
privilege law to include _s 
defeated by 
ttee. 

New York—Omnibus bill de- 
feated by the Senate. 

Ohio—Bill introduced to ex- 
= privilege to radio news- 


oo n—Omnibus bill passed 
Senate but was killed by a 
House Committee. 

Pennsylvania—Bill introduced 
to extend privilege to radio 
newsmen. 

=o cae confi- 
dence bill — 


Emporia Pies 
— lyk 


RIA, Kan.—The Emporia 
Daily’ < Geewien. founded by the 
late William ‘Allen White, 
came a corporation this week. 

The White corporation was 
formed with W. L. White, son 
of W. A. White, as the principal 
stockholder. He and his mother, 
Sallie L. White, have been part- 
ners since the death of W. A. 

te Jan. 29, 

Secamn ties in addition to 
W. L. White are ce Beck 
and Lacy Haynes, attor- 
neys. Officers are W. L. Wh 

president; Sallie L. White, vice- 
president, — E. T. Lowther, 


azette business manager, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


22 


secretary: ailment which is 


Short Jakes 


Sas. Sn Go Femt iy (Fis.) 
‘ourier: “Our esteemed 


ciate in the Courier, ae mol 
C—— is laid up in bed with 
two nurses at home on N. 
Merrin St., with an attack of 
what may be the cat fever, an 
going the 
rounds and making everybody 
miserable.” 





Q 


- the Philadel- 

Evening Bulletin 

caught is “Yet the 
sulfas and the antibiotics, among 
them, have taken the terror out 
of the pneumonias and have 
made the venereal diseases no 
longer the university plague.” 


Cuassiriep in the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) Times: “WENCH FOR 
mplete with pon For 

further information call . 


THREE sine, double-cclumn 
heads, stacked up on the front 
page of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News & Observer like this: 

Neighbors Switch Wives 

And They All Had Fun 

Under The Dome 
(A correction: A recent birth 
announcement Short Take 
should have been credited to 
the St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald- 
Press, not the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune.) 

s 


AP Stringer Checks 
Divided by Staffs 


Ausany, N. Y.—At least four 
New York State newspapers 
have adopted a policy of pooling 
stringer pay from the Associated 
Press for their editorial staffs. 

The four papers, according to 
the AP bureau here are the 
Saratoga Springs Saratogian, Ni- 
agara Falls Gazette, neonta 
Star and Geneva Times. Some 

divide the AP check among 
those who file copy for AP; 
some use the money for a staff 
party. 


s 
New Chicago Agency 
Cuicaco—Formation of a new 
advertising agency, Price, Rob- 
inson and Frank, Inc., was an- 
nounced here recently by John 
F. Price, formerly senior vice- 
— of C. J. La Roche & 


Giles Named GM 
On Tennessee Paper 


BristTou, T — Herman 
Giles, formerly ly editor, has been 
named general manager of the 
Bristol Virginia - Tennessean, 
Publisher T. Eugene Worrell 
has announced. 

Prior to coming to the Vir- 
ginia-Tennessean at the start 
of publication, Oct. 16, 1949, 
Mr. Giles was —, editor 
of the Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News for a number of years. 

Succeeding him as editor is 
Joe Hill, formerly state editor, 
who came to the V-T from Lake 
Charles, La. 

Roy Elkins, formerly V-T 
sports editor, has been named 
city editor. 


L. A. Dailies 
Fight Collection 
Of t Repealed Tax 


Los ANGELEs—Attorneys of the 
five metropolitan Los Angeles 
dailies have begun a test case in 
the wy yp Court challenging 
a city tax ordinance on sales of 
newspapers and period 
which was in effect for four 
years until it was repealed re- 
cently. 

The court case is to determine 
if the city is to collect large 
sums in sales taxes from local 
publications for the period in 
which it was effect, or 
whether it can Nouty “forgive” 
the levies which city officia 
— generally agree were never 

tended to apply to newspapers 
and magazines. 

Counsel for Hearst Publica- 
tions, Inc., Times-Mirror Co., 
and Stockholders Publishing 
Co., representing, respectively, 
the Examiner, and Herald-Ex- 
press, Times, and Mirror, and 


from the 


Daily Circulation 
Daily Coverage 
Sunday Circulation . 
Sunday Coverage 


Daily Circulation 
Daily Coverage ..... 
Sunday Circulation 
Sunday Coverage 


Daily Circulation 
Daily Coverage 


AKRON _ BE 


JOHN § 





REPRESENTED 


ATIONALLY 


Sell AKRON 


INSIDE OUT, 





Daily News, contended from the 
time the tax ordinance was 
amended in 1946 that it took in 
more territory (newspapers and 

eriodicals) than the city 
athers intended, there was 
never any attempt to collect the 
levy, i & e part of the 
newspa BF it. yon tn it was 


not unt 
was 4 rae to on 
the objectionable and uninten- 


icals = inclusion of the publica- 


‘Representatives of both sides 
in the test case decline to esti- 
mate the actual amount in- 
volved for fear of prejudi 
their interests before trial 
the e in court. 


s . a 
Joins ‘Notebook 

Jessie DeBoth has “runes 
the appointment of B. V. Parent 
as Mid-West manager of ‘ “Jessie's 
Notebook” with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Parent was for a number 
of years on the sales staffs of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul news- 


papers. 













Summit County, just part ‘of the 
rich Akron Market, in 1948 had 
an effective buying 
$689,132,000.00. While other cities are adjacent to Akron 
and Summit County, only the Beacon Journal has sufficient 
coverage to influence buying. For example check the following 
facts about Summit County newspaper coverage. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


income of 






CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 





CLEVELAND PRESS 


CLEVELAND NEWS 
Daily Circulation ..... 
Daily Coverage ......... ..... 


Coverage figured on 1949 estimated number of 
Summit County families (120,000) 


coos SOD 
0.5% 
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“Thanks, Mr. Capp!” 


—National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis on 
behalf of polio-stricken children. 



















When the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis requested 
Al ——e aid in the 1950 March of Dimes, the master cartoonist came 
through in typical fashion. He —- a special page featuring LI'L 
ABNER which promotes support of the campaign and his conception 
the "LI'L POLIO BUG.” Both are pictured above. 


The "BUG," patterned after his famous kigmy character, will be 
feaiured for kicking in special booths throughout the nation during the 
fund-raising drive. 

Al Capp also is chairman of the Foundation's Cartoonists’ Commit- 
tee and will make extensive personal-appearance tours. 


This is not a new venture for the personable comic-stripper. He 
has given unstintingly of his time and effort to many worthy causes. He 
and LI'L ABNER have gone to work for the U. S. Treasury Dept., the 
American Red Cross, the Blue Cross, the Cancer Foundation, the Com- 
munity Chest, the Physically Handicapped and many others. 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and United Features 
wish to express their sincere appreciation to subscribing newspapers 
that published Al Capp's special March of Dimes page. 
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Prewi Protests 
Proposed Rules 
On. Press Rates 


Wireless, Inc., in a state- 
ment to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, has pro- 
tested the tie-in of press rates to 
ordinary commercial rates—a 
provision drawn up by the In- 
ternational Telegraph Confer- 
ence in Paris last summer. 

Under the Paris regulations, 
ordinary press rates will be one- 
third of ordinary commercial 
Messages, and urgent press rates 
will be fixed at ordinary com- 
mercial rates. The new regula- 
tions are to go into effect July 

Senate Must Ratify 

Although the State Depart- 
ment has already signed e 
Paris regulations, the U. S. can 
still take reservations on va- 
rious articles. The Senate is ex- 
pected to begin debate on ratifi- 
cation next month. 

Prewi’s statement to the FCC 
requested the government to de- 
clare formally that it does not 
accept the Paris agreements on 
press rates, nor the power given 
to it under the Paris regula- 
tions to regulate and restrict 
the reception of radio communi- 
cations in the U. S. and its ter- 
ritories. 

Prewi also asked the govern- 

ment to “formally declare the 
positive intention of the U. S. 
to permit press orders, queries, 
and administrative messages in 
the press classification, and to 
Permit respondent to apply 
press rates that are not geared 
to commercial rates.” 
Paris regulations, 
Prewi attorneys pointed out, 
press orders, queries and ad- 
ministrative messages will not 
be admitted into the press 
classification “and there will be 
a consequent lessening of the 
free flow of information.” 

Since Prewi does not handle 
commercial traffic, its rates un- 
der the Paris regulations will 
be fixed without regard to its 
costs in furnishing press service, 
the company stated. 

No Relation to Costs 

Thus, the statement con- 
tinued, the government would 
be giving up its power to fix the 
level of Prewi’s rates, which 
would be set according to the 
commercial rates of other car- 
riers. If those rates are insuf- 
ficient to cover Press Wireless’ 
costs, they would be “confisca- 
tory and unconstitutional,” said 
the statement. If the rates re- 
sulted in excessive earnings, 
neither the government nor 
Prewi could reduce them. 

Prewi’s statement termed the 
government’s action on recep- 
tion of radio communications “a 
heavy blow to the free flow of 
information and news between 
the countries of the world.” Al- 
though the U. S. said it will not 

e use of the au 








Weaver Galbraith 
Chard Chapin 


Weaver Named 
Personnel Chief 
For Maine Group 


PortLanp. Me.—Creation of 
the post of personnel director 
for the Guy Gannett newspapers 
and radio stations in Maine has 
resulted in promotions for four 
Portland Press Herald and Eve- 
ning Express editorial staffers. 

Charles W. Weaver, city edi- 
tor of the Evening Express since 
his return from naval service in 
1946, was given the post of per- 
sonnel director. He will have 
supervision of the 700 employes 
of the Press Herald, Evening 
Express and Sunday Telegram 
in Portland; the Kennebec Jour- 
nal in Augusta, and the Water- 
ville Sentinel, and __ stations 
WGAN in Portland and WGUY 


Bangor. 

Delmar L. Galbraith, assistant 
city editor of the Evening Ex- 
press since 1946, was moved up 
to city editor. 

Ernest W. Chard, city editor 
of the Press Herald, was pro- 
moted to news editor of both 
the Press Herald and the Eve- 
ning Express, and W. Sheldon 
Chapin, assistant city editor on 
the Press Herald, was made city 

itor. 


Everything in 
Baltimore 
revolves 
around 
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683 Fifth Avenue 














me 


YOU NAME THE PLACE— 


any place on the great Air France 
network reaching 79 countries and 
colonies on six continents 


AND WE'LL PREPARE 
A TAILOR-MADE 
TRAVEL STORY FOR YOU 


Or, perhaps you'd like to have a 


‘ story about our food—the famous 


440 mile dinner — or an article 
about our 31 years of interna- 
tional flying. 


We know about fashions, too. 
Many of the top designers fly Air 
France and many Paris originals 
are shipped in our planes. 


Home town stories are sent out 
regularly upon request and we 
are pleased to take pictures of 
Air France passengers. 


We have glossy prints of many 
of the many places to which we 
fly and we have motion pictures, 
too, which you may borrow for 
showings at travel shows, club 
meetings, etc. Maybe your staff 
would like to see: 


“Flight to Paris,” “Flight to Immortal 
Rome,” “Flight to the Riviera,” (16mm 
kodachrome—20 minutes) 


OR 
“Day in the Life of an Air France Host- 
ess” (16mm black & white—10 minutes) 


Wire, Write or Telephone to 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


AIR FRANCE 


New York, N. Y. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





* onc 


Flying Support for Our Ground Forces - . . The high-speed Martin XB-51 is 
the Air Force’s first postwar plane specifically designed for blasting enemy supply 
lines and installations in support of ground forces. In addition to its unique power 
plant arrangement (two jets mounted on pylons on the lower side of the fuselage, 
near the cockpit, and a third in the tail), this revolutionary new plane has drastically 





Final Assembly Line for the Martin 
P4M-1 Mercator, Navy long-range pa- 
trol plane, is a busy place these days. 
The first airplanes of the series are 
undergoing flight tests. The Mercator 
successfully combines two types of 
power—piston and jet engines—in one 
airplane. Nineteen of the big patrol 
planes are being built for the Navy. 


¢ 


Tops in Economy - - - The Martin 
2-0-2 transport is being operated by 
Northwest Airlines at a direct cost of 
14.85 cents per available ton mile 
against 18.83 for the DC-3 planes it 
replaces, according to an article written 
by airline representatives. Covering the 
entire Northwest domestic system from 
coast to coast, these Martin airliners 
have won praise from all quarters in the 
past two years. Besides its economy 
record, the Martin 2-0-2, because of its 
speed, comfort and dependability, is a 
plane the public likes to ride. North- 
west’s article points out that the pilots 
like to fly it, the stewardesses to work 
it,and the maintenance crews to serve it. 





sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
tandem landing gear . . . plus many 
other features still classified under mili- 
tary security regulations. 
This trail-blazing aircraft is a typical 
product of the highly skilled engineering 
team Martin offers its customers today. 
Mathematicians, physicists, servo-mech- 
anism experts, electronic, metallurgical 
and aeronautical engineers . . . all pool 
their talents as Martin extends research 
frontiers in advanced design aircraft, 
rocketry, jet propulsion, supersonic 
missiles and other far-reaching fields. 
Laz 
High Lights... More than 80% of Cali- 
fornia’s rice crop is sown from the air... 
A scheduled airline plane is taking off or 
landing within the United States on an 
average of every seven seconds... Many 
industries share our national defense air 
appropriations. In a typical case cited 
by the Air Force, 42% of the funds ap- 
propriated for a plane went to the air- 
frame manufacturer holding the prime 
contract, while 58% went to manufac- 
turers of propellers, engines, armament, 
electronics, etc. Moreover, a large pro- 
portion of the 42% received by the air- 
frame builder was subcontracted to sup- 
pliers in other industries . .. The world’s 
only college airline is at Purdue Univer- 
sity where planes used in its aeronautics 
course are operated twice daily between 
Lafayette, Ind., and Chicago, under a 
C.A.B. certificate. 





< 


War on Grasshoppers. - - A fleet of 
40 airplanes last summer saved a vast 
expanse of western range land from 
devastation by grasshoppers. Dropping 
bran treated with new insecticides, the 
planes covered over 2,700,000 acres in a 
little more than two weeks. The under- 
taking set a pattern through which 
millions of dollars’ worth of crops, range 
land and livestock will be saved. 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 






-. 


Faster Stops and Starts for the Air Force’s newest bomber, the Martin XB-51, 
give it great versatility for operations to and from smaller combat area fields or 
landing strips. Two important design features are responsible. For take-offs in short 
space, the XB-51 is equipped to use JATO (Jet-Assisted Take-Off) bottles, like the 
two shown near the tail above. For landings, the new Martin bomber has a para- 
chute stowed aft which may be released at the pilot’s discretion for rapid deceleration. 
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People in the News 
Can't Sue for ‘Privacy 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar, Supreme Court of the U. S. 


A RECENT DECISION of a federal 
court that the publication of the 
portraits of the parties to a di- 
is not forbidden 
as an invasion of the right of 
privacy but permitted like any 
other news item, adds defini- 
tion to the illusive boundaries 
of an individual’s right to be 
left alone. 

A few states refuse to forbid 
the use of portraits without the 
— of the subject, even 

r commercial advertising, ex- 
cept in so far as such use is 
expressly prohibited by statute. 
The legislature, asserted a New 
York court, could readily pro- 
vide against the selfish use of 
the picture or name of another. 

In that case a court in that 
state refused to lend its aid to 
@ young society girl when her 

otograph was emblazoned on 

e adve ents of a flour 
manufacturer under the head, 
“The Flour of the Family” and 
spread through the country for 
the decoration of hotels, sa- 
loons and l parlors. 

This right of privacy, said 
the court here, is the right of 
a man to pass through the 
world “without having his pic- 
ture published, his business 
enterprises discussed, his suc- 
cessful experiments written up 
for the benefit of others, or his 
eccentricities commented on.” 

The courts of only a few of 
the states have adopted this 
doctrine. In most instances the 
law recognizes the right of a 
person to be free from publicity 
of this character when it is de- 
voted solely to commercial ad- 
vertisin; 


g. 

The illusive bounda: lines 
between such vielations of this 
right of privacy and the justi- 
Gable publication of news items 
have been slowly drawn by 
rules exempting criticism and 
comment of topics of public in- 
terest from the ban against in- 
= of this right to be let 

lone. 


Minneapolis Case 
The latest incident of this 
ect of an 
eapolis| 
Star and Tribune Co. The deci- 
sion here in favor of the 


the —— of this law, born 
but little more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

During the recess in a court 
proceeding for the determina- 
tion of the custody of two chil- 
dren of divorced parents, a 
newspaper photographer took 
pictures of the litigants and 
their children that were later 
— over such heads as, 

. Berg, 36, comforts ee 
sters during break in trial,” and, 
“Bewildered, Charleen, 7, and 
Charles, 3%, stick close to 
mother.” 





The story with these pictures 
was neither inaccurate nor ob- 
jectionable. The action of the 
father against the Star and 
Tribune was based solely on 
the ground that such a publi- 
cation was an invasion of the 
right of privacy of the subjects 
of the tographs. 

In its affirmance of the judg- 
ment of the trial court in favor 
of the publisher, the appellate 
court said, “If Berg by his liti- 
gation with his wife and the 
proceedings to retain the cus- 
tody of his children made him- 
self a legitimate item of news, 
it would seem that the personal 
appearance of the — 
by way of photographs is a mat- 
ter in which the public would 
have a legitimate interest.” 

This decision thus absolving 
the publisher from __ liability 
drew its authority from _ the 
famous case of Boris Sidis 
against the New Yorker maga- 
zine for a story advertised by 
the publisher of that periodical 
inthe New York World- 


igy. Biography of the Man Who 
Astonished Harvard at Age 11,” 
and carried in the magazine 
under the head, “Where are 
they now,” the subtitle, “April 
Fool,” was explained in the last 
sentence of the article by a com- 
ment of the subject who said 
with a grin that it was strange, 
“But do you know I was born 
on April Fool’s Day.” 
Governing Decision 
_ Refusing to hold the publisher 
liable for trespassing on the 
rights of the subject of the 
article the court made an ob- 
servation that has since gov- 
erned the determination of ac- 
tions of this character. 
“Regrettable or not the mis- 
fortunes and frailities of neigh- 
bors and ‘public figures’ are sub- 
jects of considerable interest 
and discussion to the rest of 
the public. And when such are 
the mores of the community it 
would be unwise for a court to 


(AP) 


Means 


RELIABILITY 


Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 
are guided by. one precept: 

Report FACTS — 

TRUTHFULLY .. . IMPARTIALLY 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Byline of Dependability 








bar their expression in the 


newspapers, books and maga- 
zines of the day.” 

On the other side of this illu- 
sive boundary by which the law 
divides the articles and por- 
traits that may be published 
with impunity from those that 
are forbidden is a recent deci- 
sion against the publisher of 
the Saturday Evening Post for 
the publication of a story relat- 
ing to the taxicab drivers in 
Washington, D. C., under the 
head, “Never give a passenger 
an even break.” 

One paragraph of the offend- 
ing story was, “Only the natives 
who make a life study of the 
zoning system know exactly 
hew much is legal. It’s easy to 
tell whether you’ve got one of 
those or some poor trusting 
visitor. For instance, when they 
point to the Capitol and ask if 
it’s the White House, that auto- 
matically doubles the fare. Any 
guy unpatriotic enough not to 
know his Capitol should be 
penalized.” 


No Mere News Item 


The article carried the photo- 
graph of a woman taxi driver 
of that city. The court decid- 
ing against the publisher held 
that under these circumstances 
this woman taxi operator was 
entitled to damages for this in- 
vasion of her privacy. 

is was no mere news item. 
If the jury decided that an 
ordinary reader of the story 
would infer that the text ap- 
plied to the driver who was the 
subject of the photograph the 
publisher must compensate its 









No Crime to ‘Confess’ 

Montreal—A criminal court 
judge here ruled last week 
that Fred Hutcovsky had com- 
mitted no crime when he 
“confessed” two non-existent 








ders to newspap He 
was charged with obstructing 
justice, but the judge held that 
Jeh. bh are 





public servants they are not 
officers of the law. 





victim for the injury it had 
done. 


Suicide Photo 


This distinction between tex- 
tual material that may be pub- 
lished with impunity and that 
for which damages are im 
for a trespass on this right to 
be let alone has been epito- 
mized by a California court 
that exempted the Los Angeles 
Examiner from liability for the 

ublication of the sto and 
“4 photograph of a suicide vic- 
tim. 

“The right of priva does 
not prohibit the publication of 
matter which is of public or 
general concern and while the 
general object in view is to pro- 
tect the privacy of private life, 
nevertheless to whatever de- 
gree and in whatever connec- 
tion a person’s life has ceased 
to be private before the pub- 
lication under consideration has 
been made, to that extent this 
protection is to be withdrawn.” 








interest illustrations and 
interest in the Church. 
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Make Your Church Page More Readable 


With The Keister Ads 


To make your church page as attractive and as ap- 
pealing as the rest of your paper, use the Keister 
“Support the Church” ads. 


They bring color and appeal to your church notices 
and news, and give your readers attractive, human- 


The finest art-work and the most comprehensive 
editing are combined to give you the best goodwill 
builder you can find. Produced in mat form com- 


For sample proofs and full information on A 
MORE READABLE CHURCH PAGE, write, Depart- 


Rie lag er 


stories, which stimulate 
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1000 more jobs go up in 


Men and women by the thousands 
see their jobs burned out by fire 
every year...not only factory work- 
ers, but office personnel, sales and 
servicing people, and others whose 
jobs depend on continuing plant 
production. 


For example, industrial ovens 
create heat ranging from 1000 de- 
grees (F.) down to room tempera- 
ture. They are used in drying and 
baking products as varied as auto 
body enamels, apple pies, penicillin. 
Many of these ovens have exploded, 
starting disastrous fires and bring- 
ing production to a standstill. 


76 protect your life, your heme, your job 


But research is doing something 
about it. 


A study of the problem was un- 
dertaken by industry, and the Na- 
tional Board’s Research Division 
was asked to collaborate. Improved 
designs and practices, especially as 
to ventilation, have helped to make 
these ovens safer . . . to save lives, 
jobs, property. 


smoke! 


This is only one of many valuable 
services carried on in the public in- 
terest by the fire insurance business. 

x * * 
Your fire insurance affords the se- 
curity needed to protect mortgage 
money loaned to you on a home, 
store, factory or other property that 
might be destroyed by fire — thus 
creating a sound base for credit. 


The fire insurance companies which maintain the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


for public service through... Fire Prevention in Home and Industry... Improved Fire-Fighting 
Facilities... Fire-Safe Building Codes...Safety Tests by Underwriters’ Laboratories... Arson 
Investigation... Disaster Emergency Plan for Policyholders ... Research and Engineering 


STOP FIRE the Fifth Horseman 


© «© Putoutevery match — Don't use gasoline or Use only wiring and Repair and insulate heating 
and cigarette benzine for home cleaning appliances with the U.L. label plant, stoves, chimneys 





Report of Spicy 
Case No Reason 
To Move Trial 


sufficient ground for a change 
of venue for the trial, according 
to Judge P. P. Boli. 

The court’s ruling was in the 
case of Mrs. Marie Abbott, 
scheduled to go on trial for a 
second time in connection with 
the slaying of her husband. 

Counsel for Mrs. Abbott con- 
tended newspaper stories tend- 
ed to create bias and prejudice 
against the defendant. The case 
involved a love triangle. 

‘Natural 


true,” said Judge 
Boli, “there has been a vast 
amount of publicity in this case 
but that in itself is of i 
ficient significance to justify the 
court in ordering a removal of 
this cause. There is no claim 
that any of the publicity was 
such as to incite or inflame the 
public mind . . .In short, the ap- 
Parent unusual interest dis- 
Played by the public in this 
case is not due to any ill will or 
animosity toward this defendant, 
but is occasioned by a natural 
curiosity to hear and read the 
spicy details of a case of this 
character. 

“As to the claim the publica- 
tion and reading by the public 
of Gordon’s (co - defendant) 
confession would leave such an 
impression that could not be 
erased from its mind, we must 
bear in mind that so long as 
such material has news value 
the papers are going to print it 
wherever this case might 


tried so that prospective jurors 
of another county would be in 
no different situation than those 
in Butler county.” 


a 
Joins Chi. Agency 
CuHicaco— Walter N. Stuck- 
slager is joining Henri, Hurst & 
mald, Inc., Chicago, in an 
executive capacity. Mr. Stuck- 
slager goes to HH&McD from 
Esquire magazine where he has 
served as Western advertising 
manager. 





He Likes to Smoke 
Lisbon Falls, Me.—The Lis- 
bon Enterprise offered to give 
cigars to any subscriber who 
became a father in 1949, little 
suspecting it would pay off 
twice in one year to one man. 
On Jan. 3, 1949, Subscriber 
Algernon Stowe claimed his 
box of cigars for the birth of 
Karen. Again on Dec. 19 he 
picked up a box of cigars— 
this time for the birth of Bruce. 





‘Ideal’ Salesman 
For Classified 
Is Described 


Mttwaukee, Wis. — The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel advertised for 
the “ideal” Classified salesman. 

ese were the qualifications: 
“Good appearance, intelligence, 
the ability to analyse himself 
objectively, not too young, not 
too old, good physical condition, 
the ability to smile readily and 
naturally, well educated 
(whether formally or by his 
own effort), well read and well 
informed on current topics, a 
knowledge of psychology and 
worldly-wise.” 

The job, the ad said, is open 
to some young man who is in- 
terested in using Classified sales 
as a stepping stone to a success- 
ful career in any of the branch- 
es of advertising he may choose. 

“We train you,” the ad said, 
“in how to make a profit for 
our advertisers and in the 
knowledge of how Classified 
Advertising works.” 

The ad drew four replies, and 
resulted in the immediate hiring 
of one man. 


a 

Eunson in New York 

Robert Eunson, who has been 
news editor of the Paris bureau 
of Associated Press, has joined 
the AP New York bureau staff. 
He was a war correspondent in 
the Pacific for two years and 
served in Europe five years. 








Wanted Ad. 


our Personnel Service. 


or wire NOW! 


1708 Times Tower 





SHORT DISTANCE BETWEEN YOU 
AND GOOD WORKERS 


There is no shorter route between yourself and the latest and 
best work-wanters than an EDITOR & PUBLISHER Help 


Folks who are in the market for a job look in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER regularly. And they keep on looking until they find 
the position that suits them best. 


A Help Wanted ad will bring you good applicants QUICKLY. 
Also avail yourself of the listings of good help registered with 


Don’t be handicapped by lack of capable hands. Write, phone 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 
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growing steadily greater 


Here’s part of the *49 achievement record: 
" First = in U. S. in total grocery linage 
" Firet = in Texas in circulation 
“ First = in Texas in advertising linage 


. First - in Texas in news linage 


To sell the fabulous Houston market — at lowest 
possible cost, use the one medium that has proved its q 
effectiveness so conclusively. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS t 


@. W. McCARTHY MA. 3. GIBBONS THE COMPANY 
Advertising Director Netienal Advertising Meneger Cqumedad tngeeoeeoamees 
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A PUBLIC STATEMENT 
ABOUT TRUCKS: 


Propagandists are attacking the trucking 
industry —but their real target is YOU! 


In this country today are enor- 
mous “transportation industries. 


One, you know a good deal 
about—the railroads, which em- 
ploy some 1,327,000 people 


Another is the trucking indus- 
try—next to agriculture the larg- 
est direct employer in the United 
States today. 


Does that surprise you? No 
wonder—for the trucking indus- 
try is literally, even today, the 
“business nobody knows.” 


Trucking service has grown so 
great, so swiftly in the past 25 
years, that it staggers the imagi- 
nation. But far more incompre- 
hensible is what the trucking in- 
dustry means to you and your 
family, and to the American way 
of life. 

ok * ae * 


In America today, raw and fin- 
ished goods come pouring 
through the throbbing arteries of 
commerce in a never-ending flood. 


But it’s the trucks and only the 
trucks which deliver these masses 
of goods in large and small spot- 
loads; fan them out every day, 
every hour, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of stores in every American 
community, and thousands of fac- 
tories big and small. 


—So that these goods, in turn, 
can be picked up and deliv- 
ered, also by trucks, to Amer- 
ica’s 148 million men, women 
and children in America’s 45 
million homes. 


If it were not for America’s 7 
million trucks and their 5 million 


direct empioyees— who draw 
every 12th pay-check issued in 
the United States—you would 
have to carry home, on foot or in 
your car, everything you buy, eat, 
use, or wear. 


There are no railroad sidings, 
landing fields or docks that serv- 
ice your back door. 

* ok ok as 


But above and beyond even this, 
the direct economic significance 
of the trucks is simply colossal. 


—More than 25,000 U. S. com- 
munities, plus ALL of Amer- 
ica’s farms, not serviced by 
any other form of overland 
transportation, get every- 
thing they eat, wear, use or 
buy by trucks alone. 


Yet, propagandists are attack- 
ing the trucking industry. 


They are doing so because of 
special interests of their own. 


But make no mistake about it 
—their real target is YOU. 


a8 oe oe * 


Now in “attacking the trucking 
industry,” these propagandists 
are making some very extrava- 
gant claims. For example: 


The propagandists are claim- 
ing that the trucking industry 
does not pay enough taxes; that 
it’s “subsidized.” SUBSIDIZED? 
SUBSIDIZED BY WHOM? TODAY 
AND FOR YEARS PAST, HUN- 
DREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
TRUCKS AND TRACTOR-TRAILER 
COMBINATIONS YOU SEE ARE 
TAXED ALL THE WAY FROM $1000 
to $3000 AND MORE EACH, PER 
YEAR, FOR THE RIGHT TO RUN 


OVER THE ROADS. DOES THAT 
SOUND LIKE SUBSIDY? 
TRUCKS PAY BETTER THAN 
32% OF ALL HIGHWAY USE 
TAXES. How much in dollars? 
Last year $718,563,000 in direct 
use taxes alone. And also over 
$370,000,000, of Federal excise 
taxes assessed against trucks for 
gasoline, oil, tires, tubes, parts 
and the like, not counted in the 
82%, for a total of $1,089,000,000. 
Plus real estate, income and every 
other form of general taxation. 


IF THE TRUCKS ARE “SUB- 
SIDIZED” SO IS YOUR CAR! 
Here’s how: An official Govern- 
ment study—the only one of its 
kind—showed that both passen- 
ger cars and trucks more than 
paid their way on the highways. 
In this study part of the cost of 
streets and highways was held to 
be the responsibility of all tax- 
payers. 


Only by juggling these facts, 
can the propagandists “discover” 
that the trucks are “subsidized”. 


But what these propagandists 
don’t tell you is that by false rea- 
soning, they also claim that YOU 
TOO ARE NOT PAYING YOUR 
WAY! AND THAT YOUR CAR 
TAXES TOO, SHOULD BE IN- 
CREASED. 


It seems to us that these are 
facts which you should weigh, 
against the claims the propagan- 
dists are now making. 


THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 
American Trucking Assn. 
1424 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


©1950, American Trucking Association 


NOTE: The above statement is published on behalf of America’s 7,000,000 trucks, their owners and their drivers. Siz million of them 

© are privately owned by America’s farmers and business men—about a million others are at the service of these same farmers 

and businesemen, and at your service too. Trucking gives more employment than all other transportation —— a jobs for fine people 
ne., 


—your neighbors and friends. Permission to reprint wholly or in part on application to American Trucking Ass’ns, 
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Golfer Hogan Tees Off 
On L.A. Photographers 


By James L. Collings 


From out of sunny California 
where rain cancelled the third 
day of play in the $15,000 Los 
Angeles Ope 
comes the story of Ben Hogan 
vs. Photographers. ‘ 

It is a story concerning a 
game guy making the comeback 
success tale of 1950, as Granny 
Rice said, and those photog- 
raphers who rhubarbed with 
him as he did it. 

“The golf championship,” re- 
ports Tom Cameron, our West 
Coast correspondent, “was 
marred by bitter, stubborn 
quarrels between temperamental 
fairway stars and the working 
press when Ben Hogan refused 
to play unless cameramen re- 
treated out of sight and sound.” 

Gentle Equivocation 

This, in effect, is true, and 
there will be no attempt here to 
add a drop or two of flavoring 
to the already well-seasoned 
stew. but in necessary fairness 
to the deadliest golfer in the 
game it must be remembered 
that only 11 months ago he was 
almost knocked undone in a 
Texas auto crash. 

Mr. Hogan, underweight and 
tired, played every shot with as 
much courage as former skill, 
end although rusty and over- 
wrought managed to end in a 
tie with Sam Snead. The play- 
off comes Jan. 18. 


The photographers coverin 
the tournament were aware, 0 
course, of Mr. Hogan’s near- 
fatal accident and his present 
strain. At the same time they 
had a job to do on the best 
sports story of the year so far 
and justifiably saw no reason to 
make special] concessions to the 
Texan when other participants 
didn't object to having them 
around. 

Anyhow, trouble started even 
before the tournament opened, 
according to Mr. Cameron, when 
Mr. Hogan. in a moment of pet- 
ulance, told officials, lensmen 
and the gallery gathered around 
the first tee that he wouldn't 
drive off until the photographers 
backed off to big-bertha dis- 
tance, so to speak. 

This happened the day before 
money play, but Mr. Hogan was 
just as adamant as though he 
were slamming the ball down 
the fairway for full possession 
of the $2,600 top money. 

Mule vs. Mule 

The cameramen were equally 
stubborn. They said they would 
stay where they were. It was 
mule against mule. 

Photographers Larry Sharkey 
of the Times, Roger Bath of the 


Press, all 
working out of Los Angeles, re- 
mind their subject that his 
competitiors were not kicking 


30 


a fuss about pictures, pictures 
that were essential for advance 
publicity. 

Still Mr. Hogan refused to tee 
off. He did, however, soften a 
chip shot’s worth. He said he 
would make a few practice 
swings for the boys. This he 
did, and the photographers shot 
away. Then they filmed him 
while he took his actual drive. 
More objections, naturally. 

And so to the next day and 
more fireworks. This time the 
unsettled Texan had support 
from the Los Angeles Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
LAJCC, it seems, had hired a 
man to carry a sign which read, 
“No Cameras, Please! Players’ 
Request.” The LAJCC, inciden- 
tally, sponsored the event. 

one photographer  re- 
marked, “That’s the best way to 
defeat your own publicity I’ve 
ever seen.” 

8 Holes Is Enough 

The sign carrier and his un- 
usual request accompanied Mr. 
Hogan for the first eight holes. 

“But when the photographers 
appealed to officials, the sign 
disappeared,” Mr. Cameron 
writes in. 

Conditions were no _ better 
further along on the difficult 
course, You duffers and experts 
can recapture the scene, can’t 
you? Here was the gallery, sub- 
dued to a tongue; here was the 
green, off in the distance and 
cool and unapproachable, and 
here was the sweet whiff of the 
fairway and the breeze, gentle. 
The warm sun was friendly to 
every upturned face. 

And there was Ben Hogan, in 
loose sweater, with cap pulled 
down and sport shirt buttoned, 
scowling, hands on hip, standing 
on a tee, delaying the game un- 
til his followers booed the pho- 
tographers because they 
wouldn’t retreat. 

And there was a voice, be- 
longing to Julian Robinson, 
Times staffer and a good golfer 
himself, says Tom Cameron. Mr. 


Charlie — ee 

of New Orleans i ae 

Times-Picayune i eed 
shoots the | ee: 





_which he 


Erste, cake 


Robinson, after informing Mr. 


Hogan that the cameramen al- 
ways shot before the club met 
the ball so there would be a min- 
imum of distraction, said, 
“We're going to get our pictures 
whether you want us to or not.” 

This show of determination 
apparently took the head off 
Mr. Hogan’s foamy protest and 
from then on the famous golfer 
put his ulcers in storage. 

“The press,” continues Mr. 
Cameron, “covered the meet 
with few further unpleasant in- 
cidents. Mr. Hogan later ex- 
plained the buzz of cameras dis- 
turbed him, but he did not ad- 
mit he could have made a dis- 
tinction between press and 
other cameramen.” 

So almost ends the affair of 
Ben Hogan vs. Photographers. 
Almost, but not quite. There's 
time here for just one more shot 
into the rough. Repercussion 
bubbles later arose all over the 
inky ponds of the Los Angeles 


papers, 

“The squabble,” scolded Paul 
Zimmerman in the Times, of 
is sports. editor, 
“raised again the old argument 
of why golfers and tennis play- 
ers are the only athletes in the 
broad field of sports who must 
require discreet silence while 
making their shots. 

“It also brought up the re- 
marks of veteran followers of 
golf that such truly greats as 
Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, 
Gene Sarazen and many others 
never called clicking cameras 










an added hazard to their games, 
as a number of golfers claim it 
is today.” 

Mel Gallagher, golf editor of 
the Examiner, praised the cam- 
eramen “for sharply reprimand- 
ing the committeemen for giv- 
ing Hogan a privilege that other 
golfers did not demand.” 

The New Year is but two 
weeks’ old, gentlemen. Hap- 
pier shooting to all of you. 


Editorial Support 

“RECENTLY,” said the New 
York Daily Mirror in an editor- 
ial, “in Baltimore and Dallas, 
newspaper photographers carry- 
ing out legitimate assignments 
were roughed up by the police. 

“This is far afield and none 
of our immediate business, 
though, as a paper which de- 
pends on and believes in photo- 
graphic journalism, we are hap- 
py to note that the National 
Press Photographers Association 
is ‘properly incensed and raising 


ee ae 

“Only the courts remain 
stuffy. Photographers are still 
barred, the theory being that pic- 
ture taking is ‘undignified.’ That 
is an injudicious stand, and we 
hope it will be abandoned... . 

“The newspaper photographer 
is a highly-skilled professional. 
He should be allowed to prac- 
tice his particular, and very ef- 
fective, form of journalism 
wherever itis in the public in- 
terest.” 

Joe Costa, of the same news- 
paper family (Hearst), couldn't 
have expressed it better. Good- 
ness knows, he’s tried. 


Shutter Shorts ... 
TWENTY-SEVEN pictures won 
awards in the 1949 Associated 
Press newsphoto contest for 
photographers of Pennsylvania 
member papers. More than 
pictures were submitted by 57 


photographers, and first-prize 
winners were: For cities over 
150,000 population—William F. 


Augustine (news class); Fea- 
tures—David M. Evans; Sports— 
Augustine (news class); Fea- 
tures—David M. Evans; Sports— 
Joe Martin. Winners in the 50,- 
000-150,000 population class 
were: News—John J. Nicklas; 
Features—Jack Rue; Sports— 
William R. Zwikl. 
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City In Oklahoma Taxes Ingenuity Of Press Photographers 


For Pictures Of Unusual Interest! 





Lee Gillette, press photographer 
with The Tulsa Tribune, at times 
finds coming up with a newsworthy 
picture in the tidy city of Tulsa a 
good deal on the difficult side. Un- 
like larger cities, the percentage of 
fires, murders, explosions, robberies, 
and so on, is small . . . taxing Lee’s 
ingenuity for front-page shots. 


However, from baby possums a few 
hours old to a seriously wounded male 
part of a love triangle, Lee consist- 
ently turns in outstanding photo- 
graphs taken with his ever-present 
PACEMAKER Speed Graphic. The 
picture above, for example, was taken 
on the spur of the moment when an 
unusual combination of fog and 
smoke from oil refineries across the 
Arkansas River created this eerie 
effect. Besides appearing in The 
Tulsa Tribune, the shot won an award 
in the First 50 Prints Exhibition 
sponsored by the University of 
Missouri. 
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Lee Gillette knows the newspaper 
business from the ground up—having 
worked for the Tribune 16 years, 
making his way through the circula- 
tion department, business office (chief 
cashier), to the photo department. 
Lee with his dependable PACE- 
MAKER is a familiar figure to every- 
one in the city of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 








On one of my trips around the coun- 
try I was “shot” by Lou Okim of the 
Chicago Sun Times. All the firemen 
know Lou and so do the police. They 





think most press photographers are 
good Joes. who occasionally do screwy 
things. This shot just proves the point. 


One of the nice things about visiting 
Loujg paper is that when I get through 
working there I’ve been on the street 
with some of the men and it keeps me 
right up to date on whatever problems 
are confronted in the field. The folks 
back at Graflex hear all about it and 
from you press photographers come the 
improvements and changes that have 
built today’s camera. 


Camera Maintenance 

If you haven’t already done so, how 
about removing the back of your cam- 
era, extend the bellows, brush up the 
caked dust inside and blow it out. Rub 
down the outside of the extended bel- 
lows as well. Take a long needle and 
scrape any collection of dust that may 
have settled near the bearings of the 
curtain. 

Run the slower speeds of 1 second to 
1/50 on your front shutter. Sometimes 
dirt gets in around the cocking and re- 
leasing mechanisms. 





Newspaper 


By Campbell Watson 


Los ANGELES—A neighborly 
greeting welcomed the world’s 
second largest financial institu- 
tion, the Pru- 


to news- 
per advertis- 


it Phoenix, 
news- 


» a 
paper campaign 
provided a. wel 
which in 
a a gesiee of 
six months 
Pe aa ia at 
On a par ose throughou 
the land. 


e 
Today a research-tested cam- 
paign is in peserens at Fresno, 
Calif, which has brought fur- 
ther proof = the welcome pro- 
thro newspaper copy. 

Split runs in the F cpap’ Bee are 
providing a search for 
—— _ alguidating sales ob- 
tainable —- 





Baumer 


ese results are Seperted for 
Peedenties by Edward F. Bau- 
— faa as a direc- 
or 0: ‘ormation research, 
public relations, ———. 
ing, publications, sales prom 
tion and publicity, and naeet 
and investment research. 


New Building 

———— story was given 
Eprror PUBLISHER ome the 
great es building erected on 
Wilshire Blvd. here and entered 
just 14 months ago (Nov. 15, 
1943) in a move to decentralize 
by providing a western head- 
qu: rs office. The company’s 
business in 11 states and Hawaii 
now centers here. 

Prudential’s move was care- 
fully planned and soundly plot- 
ted economically. Its acceptance 
as a neighbor would rest mainly 
on local newspapers, it was de- 
cided. 

“Since arrival we have passed 
on a great amount of orma- 
tion, both through paid adver- 


tising and through news stories POUCY 


carried by our news friends in 
the newspaper pul > oe busi- 
ness,” Mr. Baumer 
“One thing we Fes _—_ ed— 
nothing equals the with 
—— _— ideas of ours can be- 
implanted in the public 
mind ae the local news- 


PoeWe realized that our first 


di ledge. 

“We did not feel, however, 
that this move alone wo ac- 
complish the Gums objective 
our management had set—com 
ing closer to the | people we were 
oe ~ intend in ge 

years to carry our 
decentralization many Bm fur- 


i 





Ads Pave 


Road to Expansion 


ther, to the point where our lo- 
cal executives are truly mana- 
gers of the affairs of our com- 

in the states, 


Hometown Appeal 

“We intend our local managers 
to operate our company’s af- 
fairs for the interest of their 
home communities as well as for 

company. We intend each 
one of — rightly to be as 
important to his town as the 
owner of any local business.” 

The commanding new struc- 
ture, the retail center on the 
street level and the prominent 
location made the introduction 
into Los Angeles comparatively 
easy. Last sp! Prudential tried 
out its verien of “all business is 
local” in © ye _ i 
pore IN in Phoe d again 

rs were the “public in- 
troduct on medium, 

The advertising objectives 
were to recruit a new staff for 
the Phoenix office, and to sup- 
port the staff with an intensive 

drive in the a 
oe ay 4 — x % ow- 
ow the people oenix 
using Prudential — 
planned for the selling phase. 

The announcement ad told ‘of 
the on. 
jectives in Arizona, 
ed an invitation to qualified men 
to i the staff. 

though we do not normally 

find i - - to obtain qualified 
men fi e insurance training, 
we vesstved 101 inquiries from 
this announcement,” Mr. Bau- 
mer said. “The results were 70 
a agpshe oe and the discovery of 

‘_— who met all our 
a 

“So far as we know, this has 
been the most effective help- 
— ad in life insurance his- 
ory.” 


Tig second ad was_ headed: 
“You Know These Men” and 
presented the photos of the new 
field force. Copy then was re- 
duced from 2,000 line size to 390 
line releases showing Phoenix 

licy owners. Alternating were 
releases describing in greater 
detail the individual members of 
the local 

“With our new methods of ad- 


. have 


Wesbsrelatesel 


iiedia directors been 
reading E & P 


years? 


| SEE PAGE 60 


— 


for 





vertising, we have bem. ol able to 


lish in six months what 


operation, describing establish- 
six similar 


ment of ly-sized 
encies. 
“Although not opened until 


May 16, our Phoenix cqeney has 
consistently been No. or No. 
2 among all our fot district 
in production of life in- 
surance per man for the year. 
“This means that even though 
they spotted the rest of the coun- 
try a five-month lead, our Phoe- 
nix force has still been able to 
§ right to to the top—and stay 
ere.” 


Newspaper campaigns similar 
to those at Phoenix are 
at other points during 1950 as 
——— e ions are planned, 





Baumer report 

Mecwe feel that the rewards, 
both to our company and to our 
customers, more than justify the 
extra local effort,” he observed. 

The goals are to develop, test 
and soovide self-liquidating lo- 
cal rege “self methods. 

These “self- we ”? local 
campaigns addition to 
Prudential's national advertising 
& Bowles. 


Fresno test 
At Fresno, jpon copy on 
= runs is hat “sumicient to sat- 
'y the copy testers. Research 
is is zpaled later. Already proven 
conclusively is that emotional 
copy outpulls = ‘ational ap: 
peal message, Mr. 






Truman io Get 
Readers’ Ideas 
About Trillion $ 


PererspurGc, Fla.—When 
Prasident Truman observed Jan. 
4 that the United States would 
have a trillion-dollar economy 
by the year 2,000, the St. Peters- 
burg Times said this was astro- 
nomical figuring and asked its 
readers: “How much do you 
think a trillion dollars is?” Five 
daily prizes were offered for the 
best answers. 

Readers flooded the Times’ 
“Idea Editor” with more than 
500 letters in four days. 

Said one reader: “A trillion 
dollars is the Rooseveltonian- 
Truman conception of a petty 
cash account.” 

Wrote others: “Counting at 
the rate of one $1,000 bill per 
second for 10 hours a day, it 
would sink a battleship. 

If I had a trillion Miollars I 
ie. # lie awake worrying about 
it. —— of having it puts 
me to sleep 

“A trillion dollars in nickels 

would be heavy enough to 


a | gee ip. 
One teacher assigned each 
pupil in = class to write a 50- 
word essay on a trillion dollars 
and all were sent to the Times. 


At week’s end the “Idea Edi- 


Prectient Truman just sh 
him what he had started with 
his statement. 





— ry a7 


A- 
Vigilant ¥: 


(amp? r 








for 
SAFETY} 


safety 


C/ “y,/* 


A roving photographer snaps student activities. 
one of protection for school crossings where danger lurks . . . 
another may be an educational class devoting time to safety. 


The Journal, in every department, em- 
phasizes tomorrow’s citizens . . . boys and 
girls who will sustain the ini ideal. 


Here he takes 


reduce the per- 





centage of accidents. 


of approving parents . . . 


All this interest generates reader ouiieate and the gratitude 
are hted 








fense of youth. 


Bo Sell. 


appreciation of their activities, too. 
largest concentrated circulation in the area, is vigilant in de- 


over an 
" The Journal, with the 


Build pot si tdinded N “Advertise” in a 








Elizabeth Daily Bournal 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Special Representatives: WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. - 
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it puts W. have often published advertisements in the 


to sink interest of all newspapers but seldom about our own 


e a 50- organization. This is one of the exceptions. 


On the following pages we publish an unusual 
advertisement about ourselves which we believe you 


will find impressive. 











Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, 


by far the Largest and Strongest selling force maintained 
by any independently owned newspaper representation firm, 


is proud of its sales team of 62 men 
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J. J. FLOOD J. U, CRANDELL 


54 of these 62 men of this very large team of able, experienced Newspaper Advertising Salesmen 
own this organization which is directed by men who have earned top reputations for creative _ 
and constructive sales management. Our entire energies are devoted to creating more total Newspaper 
_ General Advertising — and increased linage for the Newspapers we have the honor of representing. 























Our faith in the 
Future of America... 
and of Newspaper 
General Advertising 


is reflected by our moving our New York 
Headquarters early in 1950 to new and larger 
offices at 511 Fifth Avenue where we will 
occupy the 13th and 14th floors. 


For many years we have aggressively sold the idea 
that Newspaper Advertising is the best and most 
productive of all forms of advertising. 


Today, in addition, we are pressing home the fact 
that the Buying Power of the Advertising Dollar 
based on millines is practically as good in 1950 
as it was in 1940 when spent in Newspaper Advertising. 


We are proud of the fact that we are constantly 
working as a powerful constructive force in the 
best interests of the great Newspaper Industry — 
which we have served for half a century. 





Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
Newspaper Representatives since 1900 
New York * Boston * Chicago * Philadelphia 


Detroit * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 
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Highway Post Offices 
Offer Delivery Help 


By George A. Brandenburg 


EsTABLISHMENT of Highwa: 
Post Offices (traveling buses) in 
the Eastern section of the United 
States, with the plan of opera- 
tion spreading to other sections 
of the country, offers new possi- 
bilities for newspaper distribu- 
tion dy areas. 

Latest report from the Post- 

r General states there are 
now 56 highway post offices in 
q ere are few west of 
Chicago, but none in Illinois or 
ese trave post of- 
fices are Fo om oe in 
to replace service form- 
by local railway 
—— trains which have 

discontinued. All classes 
of mail are distributed. 
Speeds Up Delivery 

Rural subscribers of the Roa- 


and now brings to its readers 
faster delivery of their morn- 
ing papers. (E&P, Dec. 24, 
page 36). 

Postal authorities use a special 
bus that is fitted out like a rail- 
road mail car, with a driver 

and a clerk to sort mail and = 

pick up and deliver mail 

eoute. t was first thought that 
the highway post offices were 
= too anxious to handle news- 

ee because of their bulk and 


vo althou h rit 4 “ wu 
handle first class on 
traveling post offices ae de- 
liver ae’ ade which are 
comparative to handle, 
making it possible t for papers to 
be dropped off in time to con- 
nect with rural routes. 
Need for Early Start 


E. P. Schwartz, Des Moines 
(Ia.) Register and Tribune, in 
response to our inquiry as to 
whether such postal service is 
being employed by R&T with 
. ~ heavy rural circulation, 


“The big objection we see to 
the plan they have for estab- 
lishing a route in Iowa is that 
it will not start from Des Moines 
until about 6 a.m., and arrive 
at the end of the line at noon, 
which makes it too late to con- 
mect with the rural mail car- 
riers at the post offices on the 
last half of the route. We have 

ested they start the route 

out of Des Moines at 3 or 4 a.m., 
so they will get farther out into 
the state by 9 or 9:30 a.m. in 
time to connect with the rural 
routes. Also if they don’t start 
early it would do no good, as far 


as ¢ our aa to 
our ; ers con- 
cane 





R. W. Dobbins, general super- 
intendent of mails, Sixth Divi- " 


sion, Chicago, told E&P that 
traveling post offices are con- 
tinuing to spread in different 
sections of the country. Circula- 
tion managers are advised to 
consult the Postal Bulletin to 
keep informed of the establish- 
ment of any of these highway 
offices, as - one that is to 


be started is announced in the 
Postal Bulletin or to its be- 
ing placed in t. 


TV Develops me ogee 

IN WHAT may we Il be a 
culation “first,” the Erie (Pa) 
Dispatch has used television 
literally pick up news subscrip- 
tions via the ether, according 
to o— a, Dispatch 
“a of to in: 

pert. a in- 
—- tethered fa compel Tac- 
ing, tiny model cars were of- 
fered to the public for two new 
subscriptions. A seven-minute 
——— of the cars in ac- 
tion sented over the Dis- 
pateh's affiliated WICU. 

“To heighten interest, an offer 
was made to deliver the model 
racers that night to eo 
| age in two new subscri; 

ions within an hour following 
the telecast,” said Mr. McCarthy. 
“Response was immediate and a 
total of 81 subscriptions ay 
telephoned in that evening. As 
promised, they were verified 
and the cars were delivered that 
night.” 

Idea Was Pre-Tested 

In the next several days, ad- 
ditional subscriptions were 
brought into the office by young 

people and adults who asked for 
the cars “we saw on television.” 
Decision to make a straight ap- 
peal for immediate subscription 
orders was b on an earlier 
experience in which a one-min- 
ute spot on was taken to 
show and describe the racers, 
explained Mr. McCarthy. View- 
ers were requested to a the 
newspaper for further informa- 
tion. e Dispatch switchboard 
lit up immediately and with only 
one operator to handle 44 
names and addresses were re- 
corded. 

“The campaign was promoted 
generally through the news and 
advertising columns of the pa- 
per, in addition to television. 


Offer Camping Prize 
APPLETON, Wis.—Two weeks 
of summer camp this year will 
be the top prize in a contest for 
the 97 Orie boys of the 
Appleton Post-Crescent. The 
content is under the auspices of 
the Appleton Kiwanis Club as 
part of its “Work With Youth” 
program. The will re- 
ouve two weeks in summer 
camp, the runner-up one week 
and a number will receive 


es. 
The carrier boys will be 
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to foot (Ida.) Daily Bulletin. At tection. Circulation managers 
Marsh 1 report that policies stay in force 


ee on salesmanship, porch 

promptness y collec- 
Fear and payment of their bills, 
for keeping good route records, 
customer reaction, neatness, 


ger, Post-Crescent circulation 

manager. 

Personnel Changes 
TALLAHASSEE, .—J. Arthur 

romene, 


Fla 

formerly with the 
lle (Tex.) Herald, has 
joined the Tallahassee Daily 

Democrat as circulation man- 
ager. He replaces Phil Turner 
who has joined the staff of the 
Jacksonville (Fla.) Times 
Union. “ 

> 

ee Mich. —_ jor a R. 
Evans accepted a on as 
circulation manager of the Mar- 
shall Evening Chronicle. He was 
—_ the circulation 
ERE of the Mandan (N. 
(Ida.) tribune and the Black- 
all, he succeeds Vense' 
Johnson, who resigned to attend 
the University of eota. 


Careful 
Puts Rate Boost Over 


“WITH CAREFUL 


PLANNING, 
a well executed price increase, 


the days of circulation rate ad- 
fits i 


vances are not yet past!” 
So says Robert K. Beck, gen- 
ral manager of the Centerville 
(la. ) Daily Towegian. This is his 


“Most newspaper publishers 
have been shying away from 
any circulation rate increases 
for several months, but the 
Daily Iowegian determined to 
increase their out of town car- 
rier rates, from 20c to 25¢ a 
week, effective Nov. 28, 1949. 

“A very careful campaign was 
scheduled, which included a se- 
ries of preparatory advertise- 
ments in the Iowegian, telling 
about the features, pictures, and 
news s ces that appeared in 
their neighborhood newspaper. 
In addition, an air rifle contest 
was instigated among the car- 
rier boys. 

“The maximum loss was not- 
ed the third week after the an- 

t, and ted to 





7%. Since then, the pick up has 
been very slow and gradual, and 
‘tthe loss at the present time 
stands at approximately 80. In- 
dications are that the loss will 
be regained slowly, but within 
five or six weeks should be fully 
recovered. Out of town carrier 
circulation totaled 1481 before 
the price increase. 

“Carrier boy fey were in- 
creased by .8c and the balance 
of the 5c cae accrued to 
the Iowegian. This has resulted 
in a substantial net revenue 
gain, amounting to in excess of 
$50 a week, for the newspaper.” 


Pay Raise in San Diego 
WAGE INCREASES eth from 
$1.75 c $4.20 a week are pro- 
vided 112 circulation — 
ment employes in an agreement 
tween the San Diego a 4 
Union-Tribune Pub! 
and the A. F. L. Circulation 
Workers Union Local 422. Top 
pay was established at $80.95 a a 
week for district managers. 


Pioneer, the Pocatello 99 


and in part to the 


New Insurance 
Coverage Seen 
Circulation Aid | 


Sr. Louis, Mo. — Newspa' 


culation, according to executives 
of Hickey-Mitchell Co., pioneers 


in = r insurance. 
eously, they report, 
underwriters — developed 
broader types of coverage and 
more liberal benefits. There 
are such new features as 
ance for hospital room, board 
and miscellaneous expenses, 
payment of doctor bills, and ex- 
pense of X-ray examinations. 
Premiums for these new policies 


year after year, in fact the rec- 
ord shows that for every 10 
readers tied up with insurance 
seven of them are still on the 
books a year later. This 17 due 

addition of an ac- 
cumulation clause to the poli- 


the policy remains in force. 
Introduced in 1919 

The Insurance Plan was intro- 
duced in the United States by 
J. F. Hickey, president and 
founder of the Hickey-Mitchell 
Co. in April, 1919 Cy the St. 
Louis Star issued the first policy 
ever made available to ne 
per readers. That first policy 
was limited in coverage to cer- 
tain specified travel accidents 
and covered both husband and 
wife, but during the years fol- 
lowing the introduction of the 
Plan benefits afforded under the 
policies were gradually broad- 
ened until finally the “all-risk 
al ovens policy was devel- 

is policy pays death 
=a ” disability benefits, extra 
benefits if the assured is placed 
in a hospital, doctor bill reim- 
bursement, X-ray expenses, etc., 
for every type of accident. 

The post-war years have also 
brought interest among newspa- 
pers in the accident policies de- 
signed especially for be nay 
carrier boys. ese policies, for 
which the boys usually pay 
themselves, the premium of 15c 

per week, cover the boys against 
Ai accidents gnc 

Hick: 


ngeles. Louis 

bul wenn A is a modified Colonial, 

fireproof structure. 

Pecilities’ include radiant heat- 

ing, air-conditioning, lunch and 
lounge room spaces, a 


arking 

Bulag a wt Natl ti Home 
and National 

ance Agency co, “—. 


ire 
led by Mr. 
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END OF CHAPTER 
THE U. S. Supreme Court ruling on the 

Baltimore “gag” rules, and the ousting 
of Detroit’s Police Commissioner, Harry 
Toy, bring to an end another chapter in 
the perpetual battle to prevent encroach- 
ments upon the free press. 

The Supreme Court denied the petition 
of the State of Maryland to review and 
reverse the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals holding that the rules of the Crimi- 
mal Court of Baltimore governing publica- 
tion of crime news were repugnant to the 
guaranties of the First and Fourth Amend- 
ments. 

In the original case, several radio sta- 
tions were cited for contempt for broad- 
casting information concerning the con- 
fession of a murderer. The rules of the 
Baltimore court restricted publication of 
such news. The radio stations were con- 
victed and subjected to fines. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association intervened in the case and 
filed briefs. The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, National Association 
of Broadcasters and the American Civil 
Liberties Union also intervened. The 
Maryland Court of Appeals reversed the 
decision on the ground that the power 
to punish for contempt is limited by the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments and 
that the rules promulgated by and in- 
voked by the Criminal Court were also 
repugnant to the guaranties of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments. 

The State of Maryland appealed to the 
Supreme Court which has just upheld the 
lower court’s decision. The ANPA was 
the only intervening party to file an op- 
position to the Maryland petition in the 
Supreme Court. 

And so ends the story of the Baltimore 
“gag” rules. 

Out in Detroit, the new mayor was re- 
sponsible for ending the saga of Commis- 
sioner Toy who for awhile was the center 
of another prominent controversy involv- 
ing the free press. Mr. Toy tried to force 
mewspapermen assigned to police head- 
quarters to sign a non-Communist affi- 
davit as a prerequisite for obtaining press 
cards. A battle royal developed. 

Newspaper associations, unions, editors 
in all parts of the country, and Eprror 
& PUBLISHER attacked Mr. Toy's proposal 
as being undemocratic, unAmerican and 
in violation of free press principles. He 
was tampering with the free collection 
and dissemination of public information. 

Now that story is also ended. 

The case histories of these two develop- 
ments offer valuable testimony on the out- 
standing job newspapermen and their as- 
sociations perform in protecting the Bill 
of Rights for the American people. 

If it were not for the viligance of news- 
papermen in such cases there would be 
a@ progressive whittling away of basic 
freedoms. And that doesn’t always come 
through subversive planning. It comes, as 
in these two cases, from well-meaning but 
misguided and misinformed men. 

There will be other attempts, as there 


















































I will instruct thee ond teach thee in the 
way which thou shalt go; I will guide 
with mine eye—Psalm XXXII; 8. 





POSTAL RATES 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S budget message 
to Congress contained word that legis- 
lation will again be introduced at this 

session to increase postal rates. 

No one has contended there should not 
be rate increases for postal service, in- 
cluding second class. What we and news- 
papers and magazines have been opposed 
to was not only the size of the increase 
in second class but the proposed penalty 
on advertising content and the statistics 
and theory on which the increase was 
based. Under present Post Office cost ac- 
counting procedure, second class is set 
up as a separate operation and credited 
with a deficit of millions of dollars— 
supposedly incurred in handling publica- 
tions at below cost—when actually there 
would be little if any saving in operating 
costs if the classification was eliminated 
entirely. 

We have contended right along that 
rate increases should be by-passed until 
efficient accounting methods determined 
actual revenues and expenses. There is 
a growing sympathy in Congress for the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion advocating improved business meth- 
ods in the postal service which, of them- 
selves, might obviate any rate increase. 

When Congress sees to it that the Post 
Office figures are compiled on a basis of 
fact instead of fancy, and if the accurate 
figures reveal there is justification for an 
increased rate, then no one would have 
a legitimate complaint—that is, unless the 
administration drags that advertising pen- 
alty surcharge back into the picture. 


FRANKLIN REVOLVES 
BENJAMIN Franklin, “patron saint” of 
printing who is practically always por- 
trayed standing beside a Washington hand- 
press, whose statute stands in the middle 
of New York’s “Printing House Square,” 
must be revolving in his grave. 

Radio is hitching onto his kite and the 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau has fea- 
tured him in a promotion movie to sell 
radio advertising. “Lightning That Talks” 
is the theme. 

Because of his discovery of electricity, 
Ben Franklin is brought back to earth 
to see this modern miracle. He is made 
a witness, in the movie, to all the wonder- 
ful things radio does. And he returns to 





have been in the past. But newspaper- 


men can be counted on to continue to act 
as the watchdogs of freedom. 
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heaven taking with him a portable radio, 
of all things. 
Now, poor Ben won't get any rest at all. 
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LIQUOR ADS 
BATTLE LINES are being drawn in 

Washington on the efforts of the “drys” 
to prohibit and restrict advertising of al- 
coholic beverages in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and any other medium in 
interstate commerce. 

We are glad to see the American News- 
paper Publishers Association line up on 
the side that believes Congress has no 
authority to prohibit the advertising of 
any commodity the sale and purchase of 
which is legal. That has been Eprror & 
PuBLIsHER’s contention since the Langer 
Bill was first introduced. That is the 
ground on which this battle must be 
fought. 

Some objectors to the pending legisla- 
tion point out that alcoholic beverage con- 
trol was given to the states under the 21st 
amendment and therefore the pending 
legislation is unconstitutional. That is 
true, but those who adhere to this view 
only in this fight are liable to find the 
enemy has gained entrance through the 
back door. 

The “drys” are missing no bets. They 
are having similar legislation introduced 
in the individual states. So far none has 
been successful. But while objectors are 
claiming in Washington that such legisla- 
tion is a state’s rights issue, some states 
might assume the authority. 

Anti-advertising legislation of this kind 
is just as bad and just as unconstitutional 
whether it is by federal or state law. 
Therefore, the legality of the proposed 
legislation must be fought, both in Wash- 
ington and in state capitals, on the ground 
that no legislative-body has the power to 
prohibit advertising of any product the 
sale and purchase of which is legally en- 
dorsed by that body. 

Carrying it a step further, the ANPA 
says—and we agree—: 

“The right of the individual consumer 
to know of the existence of saleable 
goods is of the same importance and as 
sacred as that individual's inalienable 
right to purchase merchandise that is 
legally sold.” 


BEST KEPT SECRET 

IT IS THE consensus of newspapermen 

that negotiations for the purchase of 
the New York Sun by the World-Telegram 
was the best kept secret in the city’s news- 
paper history. How well kept it was is 
revealed in an article elsewhere in this 
issue. 

But it is no longer a secret, and the 
Sun is no longer an individual, indepen- 
dent newspaper. 

Newspapermen have amused themselves 
for a week now in writing puns, ditties, 
and limericks about Roy Howard captur- 
ing the “Sun” from the “World” with a 
“Telegram,” or some other combination of 
the titles. 

But in all seriousness, and without be- 
ing trite, facetious or smart, the New York 
Daily News expressed our feeling when it 
said: “We hate to see the Evening Sun 
go down.” 

And we echo the sentiments of every 
other newspaper in wishing good fortune 
to The World-Telegram and The Sun. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Frank W. Rucker, vicepresi- 
dent and general manager, has 
become president of the Ex- 
aminer Printing Co., publishers 
of the Independence (Mo.) Ex- 
aminer. He retains title of gen- 
eral manager. WILLIAM SOUTH- 
ERN, JR., 85-year-old founder of 
the paper, relinquished the 
presidency, but continues as edi- 
tor, co-publisher and columnist. 

Cox. Cartes L. Woops, editor 
emeritus of the Rolla (Mo.) 
Herald, was honored recently at 
a testimonial dinner arrang 
by the Chamber of C ce. 
Col. Woods was active in Mis- 
souri journalism over 50 years. 

GARDNER CowLEs, president of 
the Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune, will lead the 
alumni parade at the Harvard 
Commencement in June as chief 
marshal of the Class of 1925. 

Ross G. Mruer, former pub- 
lisher of the ZANESVILLE (O.) 
News, has been appointed p «3 
lisher of the Br a.) 








WOMEN’S DAY IN LOS ANGELES 
Thirty executives of the Times-Mirror Co., Los Angeles, were guests 
of 420 women employs at the 19th annual Christmas breakifast, 
when Times Editor L. D. Hotchkiss (standing) spoke on women’s 
opportunities in newspaper work. Others at the speakers’ table, 
left to right, are: Norman Chandler, president: Christy Fox, Times 
society editor: Mrs. Harry Chandler, widow of the former publisher; 
Harrison Chandler, manager of Times-Mirror Press, and Virgil Pink- 
ley. Mirror editor. 





On the Business Side 


yo ag director of the 
ein (Ia.) Daily Register. 





Gene Grar, manager of auto- 
motive advertising for the for- 
mer New York Sun, has joined 


fe was on the Clinton (Ia.) 
Herald for five years. 


In the Editorial Rooms 








the national sales staff of the 
New York Mirror as of 


ed the Detroit office. 


Water Rauck, hospitalized 
for an extended period, has re- 
turned to his job as Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press circulation manager. 

FREDERICK GIESEL, Cincinnati 
(O.) Post business manager, has 
been named ‘a of the 
local 

RussELL Basserr, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Pon- 
tiac (Mich.) Press, has been 
elected — of the Pontiac 





Telegraph. 

Artuur A. HoopmncarRNeEr, pub- 
lisher of the Dover (O.) Daily 
Reporter, has been elected chair- 
man of the Tuscarawas County 
_—— Executive Commit- 


Josern L. Aver, president of 
R. Hoe & Co., is chairman of the 
Bronx County appeal for the 
Greater New York Fund. He 
is a director of the Bronx Coun- 
ty Trust Co. and of the Bronx 

ard of Trade. 

Tuomas FERGuson, publisher 
of the Manchester (Conn.) Eve- 
ning Herald, recently observed 
his 80th birthday. He is in his 
61st year with the Herald. 

Epcar Morris, publisher and 
general manager of the Spring- 
field (O.) Newspapers, Inc., 
which publishes the Daily News, 
Sun and Sunday News-Sun, is in 
Florida on an extended vaca- 
tion. Ear. MERmetH, business 
manager, is filling in as gen- 
eral ornag 

Norman X. Lyon, editor of 
the Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) > 
bella County Times-News, has 
been elected mayor of that city. 
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Hiram = Born, business man- 
ager of the Sheboygan ( Wis.) 
Press, has left for Berkley, 
Calif, with Mrs. Born for the 
winter months. Mr. Born suf- 
fered a stroke last Feb. 25 and 
for the past months has been 
recuperating at his home. 

Joun N. Kay, circulation pro- 
moter for the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat for 50 years, re- 
tired recently. Fellow workers 
gave him a television set. 

Kay estimated he had traveled 
more than 1,000,000 miles in 
his work. 

James L. KwNicHtT, business 
manager of the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald and pediident of the As- 
sociated Dailies of Florida, has 
been named a member of the 
Governor’s Safety Council. 

CuHar.Les R. Ciarx has left the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Express to 
become advertising manager of 
the Anadarko (Okla.) Daily 
News, succeeding Cart Woo tr, 
who is opening an automobile 
agency. Cu M. PER, 
formerly in radio work, will be 
Mr. Clark’s assistant. 

Don JOHANNSEN is the new 


Tom Meany, sports columnist 
on the = New ¥ York PM, has 


editor of 
Collier’s ‘mageaine. 


EMMET O'BRIEN of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers is the new 
president of the Legislative 





Correspondents Association at pa 


Albany, N. Y. 

Georazt Trow has _ switched 
from the staff of the New York 
World-Telegram to the New 
York Post. 





oHN Metapy has taken over 

the City Hall run for the New 
York a Press bureau. 
He replaced MAHER, 
who became coldaas to the 
City Comptroller. Mr. Melady 
had been = general assign- 
Hall relief man. 
EST, University of Mis- 
souri graduate and former re- 
porter-wire editor of the San 
Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times, 
is now on the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard. 

Water B. Dove, former 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant re- 
porter, has been appointed to 
the special mission of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administra- 
tion in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Ro FILLIETT. 


BERT E. 
—— with the Port 
Me.) Press Herald and Au- 

gusta (Me.) Kennebec-Journal, 
has been named field ——_ 

tative for the Maine Division, 
nited States Brewers’ Foun- 

on. 

RayMonp Durein, copyboy for 
the Guy Gannett newspapers in 
Portland, Me., has been added 
to the Press Herald News staff. 

(Continued on page 40) 





An appealing new friend for your readers— 


CHestiibien 
_Andlis 





WIRE TODAY 
FOR PROOFS! 





Your readers will find deep 
enjoyment and inspiration in 
the daily picture-story of this 
vibrant young librarian and 
the modern parables of Bible 
stories with which she guides 


her troubled friends. “Christina Anders” is a com- 
pletely new and different picture strip—one that 
will bring appreciative response from your readers. 





211 W. WACKER oR. 
HARRY 8. BAKER GENERAL MANAGER 

















Personal 
continued from page 39 





Guy T. Rocxwetu, financial 
editor of the Cleveland (0.) 
Plain Dealer, has been elected 
president of the East Cleveland 
City Commission. 

Bup HarsH has resigned as 
managing editor of the Zanes- 
ville (O.) News to join iy Cin- 
cinnati (O.) Post editorial staff. 


Mrs. Doris LOCKERMAN, asso- 
ciate editor of the Atlanta (Ga) 
Constitution, has been elected 


» has e 
president of the Atlanta Wo- wy, 


man’s Press Club. ; 
Bennie WALBURN, former 
sports editor of the LaGrange 


(Ga.) Daily News, has become S 


a Sanford (Fla.) Herald staffer. 
Hat Dav, veteran Carrolion, 
Ga. newspaper man, has joined 
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Chicago Bureau, oe —— Guaran- 
tee & Accident Bldg. 2. Michigan 
Ave., Chi 1, TU. eh Stare 2-4898-99. 
Groacr RANDENBURG, Editor; Harry 
B eeetes Advertising Rep 








—y oo“ Bureau, 1046 Commercial 
Trew B 15th and Market Sts., Phila. 
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mied Penang, San — ncisco 4; Tel 
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‘ircy. formation office, has 


(Ga.) Geor- 
Mary Lucy 
has ‘i promoted 
from society editor to associate 
editor of the Georgian. 

Wnuium C. Baccs, Miami 
(Fla.) News reporter, is writ- 
ing a daily human interest col- 
umn, “In the Bag.” 

Warren Hasse, sports editor 
of the Pampa (Tex.) Daily 
News, and Mrs. Hasse announce 
the birth of a son, John Louis. 

Mrs. Exsre KEtty, former Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Tribune re- 
porter and more recently editor 
of the Salt Lake City Deseret 


the Carroll Cow 
nm editorial sta; 


daughter, Frances Kelly. 

Kelly will make her home in 
olm, where she will com- 
plete a historical novel. 

Dick Turpmy, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times reporter, and 
pene wife, Gerry Turpin, former 

society editor of the Burbank 
a ) Daily Review, announce 
e birth of their first child, a 
20m, born Dec. 30. 
— formerly 
with the cy yy _s) 
Examiner, Wakao (D. C.) 
Times-Herald, Boston ( Mass.) 
American, New York Mirror, 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald-Ex- 
press, and Hollywood Daily Va- 
ety, has joined the Los An- 
geles Mirror as a rewrite man. 
He is the author of two books. 

Harold Humphrey, Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Mirror financial 
reporter, and Mrs. Humphrey 
announce the arrival of a daugh- 
ter, Nancy Lee. 

Gorpon HacssBerc, once on the 
copyrims of the old San Diego 


(Calif.) Sun, San Diego Union j 


and Tribune-Sun, and more re- 
cently in charge of Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.) College public in- 
nm named 
director of the State Depart- 
ment’s Information Service in 
Madras, India. 
Guy MUNGER, 


Jr., assistant 


slot man on the Greensboro pa 


(N. C.) Daily News copy desk, 
has become the father of a 
second daughter, Helen. 
Eucene S. Knicut and JOHN 
A. McLeop, editor and associate 
editor of the recently-sold semi- 
monthly Patriot Farmer, have 
been absorbed by the ‘parent 
Greensboro News Company, 
with Mr. McLeod joining the 
Gr boro Record as a feature 
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writer and Mr. Knight the 
Greensboro Daily News as a 
combination reporter-copy- 
reader. 
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Wedding Bells 





Pum Bucuuerr, publisher of 
the Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald- 
Journal, and Mrs. John Wesley 

ke, Jr., at Spartanburg. 
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“ROBERT S. Harpy, Montgom- 
(Ala.) Advertiser display 
salesman, and ANITA FARRIS, 
secretary to Assistant Publisher 
Richard F. Hudson, Jr., Dec. 31, 
Joun KeEaster, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, reporter, and Margery 
Deeeeerty, of Lakeland, a., 


Jup Baker, Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Mirror reporter, and 
Helen Marie Solka, recently. 
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“Don't you guys ever pull up and get a little shut-eye like we do?” 





Among Advertising Toll 


New Doremus Executive 
E. Howarp York has been 
made a — of Do- 


remus 
Mr. ok " “in charge of the 
agency’s Philadelphia office, 


joined the firm in 1940 in i 
New York office. After his re- 
lease from the Navy in 1946 as 
a lieutenant-commander, he re- 
oined the agency as assistant 
manager, then became manager. 


by amar Heads A&R 
ALLEY & RICHARDS announces 

the election of H. Lawrence 

Whittemore as president. He 











succeeds Courtland N. Smith, 
who is resigning as president. 

rry M. Biller’ k, who has 
been el to Mr. 
Whittemore as treasurer, will 
serve as vicepresident and 
treasurer, 


Dasheff to Board 
Witt1aM DASHEFF of Buch- 
anan & Co., for almost 10 years 
an account executive, account 
fies B head and —— 
e 


Orr 
ts ed 


Daniel F. Sullivan Co., Bos- 
ton, has moved from the Statler 
Buil to new quarters in the 
Union vings Bank Building, 
216 Tremont Street. 

Al Kaufman of Robert W. 
& Associates has been elect- 
resident of the Alumni 
sociation of the Advertising and 
Selling Course, which is spon- 
~ wy J Advertising Club 

Freitag yr agency of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected a 
member of the Affiliated ‘Ad- 
vertising Agencies network. 

Foote, Cone & Beldin 
established an office in 
ton, Tex., to service the Gulf 
Brewing and Hughes Tool Co. 
accounts, which it assumes Feb. 
1. Stephen R. \~» Im will be 
manager. He is founder and 
president of Wilhelm, Laughlin, 
Wilson & Associates. He has 
sold his interest in that agency 
to join FC&B. 

Incorporation of the firm of 
Roger Brown, Inc., as successor 
to Earle Ferris Co., public re- 
lations firm, has een an- 

d. All stock in the prede- 





has been elected 
the board of directors. He will 
continue as account group head. 


Agency Scoreboard... 
Austin Byrne, president of 

Byrne, Harrington & Roberts, 

has announced the dissolution 


Chappell in an executive ca- 


pacity. 
Ernest D. Ward, manager of 
advertising-public relations for 
Best Foods, Inc., was elected 
president of the University of 
Rochester Alumni _ Association 
of Greater New York. Mr. 
career on the 

Chron- 


ning Post from 1926 
recent — to the Best 
Foods . 


cessor company has n o 
tained by Mr. Brown, the or- 
ganization’s new president. He 
will serve as chairman of the 
board. 

DonaLp ScCANDLIN has joined 
Ted Bates & Co. as media buyer. 
=, was formerly with Owen & 

ety Barton, Durs- 
qne Benton & 
Bowles. 


Don Wet, formerly account 
executive with Grant & Wads- 
worth, Inc., has joined Benton 
& Bowles as a member of the 
Procter & a Drug Division 
Account Gro’ 


os . eccount ex- 
He form with 

the Willies : Baty Co., J. Walter 
Thompson and Young & Rubi- 
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CREATORS OF 
FERTILE FARMLANDS... 





Bananas are temperamental. The luscious Gros Michel, for 
instance, craves the rich silts and bottom lands of Middle 
America . . . not the higher regions, cultivated and inhabited 
for centuries. 


To give the banana the land it loves, vast acres of plantations 
must be carved from dense jungle. Thick underbrush must be 





cleared, stagnant water drained from impenetrable swamps. Land 
—tillable, productive land—must actually be created. As banana 


plantations come into being, so do inhabitable areas. 


So it goes. Through scientific cultivation of wastelands, the banana 
industry creates new fertile farms for Middle America. 


THE GREAT WHITE FLEET 
—Fast, snowy ships specially con- 


structed for Caribbean cruise and 
Sermon a me UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | 
al trade. 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


BRITISH HONDURAS, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, CUBA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, JAMAICA, B.W.I, NICARAGUA, PANAMA, CANAL ZONE 
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SYNDICATES 


Unsensational Fillers 
Tops In Feature Usage 


By Jane McMaster 


‘THE SANDFLY transmits the 
tropical disease known as dum- 
dum fever.” 

“The ancient Medes and Per- 
sians cultivated spinach.” 

“If houseplants are infected 
with mealy bugs, pick them off 
with a  cotton-tipped match- 
stick or toothpick dipped in al- 
cohol or toilet water.” 

There they are at the bottom 
of the news, the tiny unsensa- 
tional news fillers. The people 
who write them don’t set great 
store by the opportunity. Un- 
fortunate placement sometime 
brings them an unsought titter. 

But editors cry “More, more!” 
And John L. Springer of the AP 
NEWSFEATURES’ copy desk gives 
fillers the vote of tops in usage 
—higher than the most popular 
columns and the favorite comic 
strips, he believes. 

They Grow Casually 

Fillers grow, rather casually, 
in the AP Newsfeatures’ office. 
A new writer is liable to have 
a bunch of material shoved at 
him with the offhand request, 
“Write some fillers.” There is a 
communal feeling about them. 
“We all take a hand,” says M. J. 
—. Newsfeatures general edi- 


A 

Mr. Springer, however, has 
somewhat the role of custodian 
of fillers, as he checks them out 
along with the feature pages 
and other vellow sheets that are 
mailed to client papers. He says 
he doesn’t remember most fillers 

: “Td be a walking 
encyclopedia if I did.” 

News fillers emerge on the AP 
copy desk on Friday, the by- 
products of such talent as Fea- 
ture Writers Cynthia Lowry, 
Adelaide Kerr, Saul Pett; Sci- 
ence Writer Alton L. Blakeslee; 
Radio Editor Charles E. Butter- 
field; Sherry Bowen of the copy 
desk; and others in Washington, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


A Racy Tome 
Fillers stem from bulletins of 
‘ederal i tr i 








tions, research groups, etc., and 
are sometimes born in consulta- 
tion with handy encyclopedias. 
Austria, a Summary of Facts 
and Figures,” put out by the 
information department of the 
Austrian Consulate General, is 
the sort of racy tome filler writ- 
ers plomb. also take on 
the “Journal of the American 
Diabetic Association,” the bulle- 
tin of the American National 
Livestock jation, how-to- 
do pamphlets put out by various 
authorities, and oth 


Livestock,” issued by British 
Overseas Airways Corp. “It 
might tell how to transport an 
ant eater, for instance.” We 
didn’t find anything about ant 
eaters but one pithy sentence 


AL 


did say to give anthropoid apes 
a gunnysack or blanket for aid 
and comfort in traveling. A 
possible filler. 

Actually, observes Mr. Spring- 
er, fillers are no cinch to write. 
The information is not always 
easy to extract. Too, you’ve got 
to remember that the filler 
stands alone: the who, what, 
where, when and why must be 
in there. The time element, or 
rather the lack of it, really 
gives the filler its distinctive 
characteristic. A filler should be 
able to stand up for at least 
three months — and probably 
longer, Mr. Springer points out. 

With untimeliness a goal, the 
filler department frowns on 
items such as “This Christmas, 
be safe. Keep a fire extinguisher 
near the Christmas tree.” An 
editor might use the filler in 
July. Instead, general state- 
ments about Christmas or 
Christmas trees — that would 
sound all right any time—are 
encouraged. 

Another step in the interest of 
preventing boners is the separa- 
tion, by the copy desk, of fillers 
on the same subject. The need 
for this came to light in a letter 
reporting the small tragedy of 
an editor who had inadvertently 
run about a dozen fillers in a 
lump. Unfortunately, each had 
related to some phase of canine 
life, and the pubilsher had 
stormed in afterward to inquire 
if the paper weren’t going to the 
dogs. 

Brevity the Soul of— 


Brevity, of course, remains 
the soul of the filler. “We try to 
keep them one _ sentence—al- 
though the two and three sen- 
tence fillers have their place,” 
comments Mr, Springer. 

Mr. Springer sometimes has 
the task of throwing out fillers 
—maybe because they’re not ac- 
curate—or because something’s 
left out, and it would be harder 
to look up the source material 
than to make a new filler. Copy 
desk headaches, too, are the 
hardy perennials. Filler writers 
seem to have an infatuation for 
the intelligence that “Tucson, 
Arizona, is the oldest walled 
city in the United States,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Springer. He 
throws that one out regularly 


now. 

“Greenland is the largest is- 
land in the world,” got by for 
awhile. But it apparently 
brought some letters saying, 
“What about Australia?” Now, 
to avoid getting embroiled in 
the “down under” situation, the 
desk just kills off the Greenland 
blurb at sight. 

Smal] as they are, fillers seem 
to hold a fascination for readers. 
“People have claimed they got 
more fun reading fillers than top 
news stories,” says Mr. Springer. 
“I don’t, I must say.” 


Filler fans, whose letters to 
newspapers are forwarded to 
AP, include students and profes- 
sional or trade people, who de- 
sire more information. (An 
item on a new kind of pipe 
might bring a number of letters 
from plumbers, for inst ) 
AP considers the letters tribute 
to the fillers’ high degree of 
accuracy and their up-to-date 
information (frequently out in 
front of encyclopedias.) Used 
source material—some going 
back as much as a year—is kept 
piled in a closet in the hall for 
use in answering such letters. 

A policy of supplying wo- 
man’s page and snorts fillers 
regularly was started about two 
years ago. Woman’s Page Edi- 
tor Dorothy Roe, Food Editor 
Cecily Brownstone and Sports 
Editor Frank Fck take a hand 
here. All told, AP turns out 
about 150 fillers a week now. 

While some few writers auto- 
matically take to fillers—and 
find writing them its own re- 
ward—others are most pleased 
when their creations ge+ special 
treatment, such as a little head- 
line, and AP credit. 

In filler writing circles, this 
is considered an accolade. 


Press Features Offers 
Bridge-Canasta Column 

“Att THE Tricks—In bridge 
and Canasta.” believed to be the 
first syndicated column in which 
both games are discussed daily, 
wil] be launched by PREss FEA- 
TURES on Jan. 23. Writers are 
Helen Sobel, bridge tournament 
winner and author of “All the 
Tricks!”, and Sam Fry. Jr., au- 
thor of “Better Bridge” and co- 
author of “Canasta for Every- 
one.” 

On five days the column will 
lead with bridge and wind up 
with one or two paragraphs of 
tips on canasta play; on the 
sixth day the form wil] be re- 
versed with canasta leading. 

The column will not advocate 
any particular bridge “system” 
but will accent common-sense 
application of the basic rules. 





NOTE TO EDITORS: wm. ons m: 
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News and Notes 

Betz Synoicate’s “Barnaby,” 
by Jack Morley is back in the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 

er a “vacation” brought a 
flood of protests—including 
threats to get intervention by 
Senator Byrd or Governor Tuck. 

Tris Coffin, whose “Washing- 
ton Daybook” is distributed by 
Gutose Syndicate, Saugatuck, 
Conn., will discontinue the fea- 
ture Jan. 20 to become asso- 
ciated with Columnist Drew 
Pearson. 

“Mr. Jones, Meet the Master,” 
sermons and prayers of Peter 
Marshall, late Chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate, are being offered 
by Untrrep FEaTuRE SYNDICAGE in 
12 installments. The Lenten se- 
ries is part of the Spotlite Serv- 
ice but is available separately. 

Ted Scheel, formerly the car- 
toonist for the Gallup Poll, who 
now draws “Religious Remark- 
ables” for RELIcious NEws 
Service and “Fun With Facts” 
for Giose has signed an agree- 
ment with Beechhurst Press to 
do a series of caricatures for 
publication in book form. 

Milton Berle, whose Berlisms 
were syndicated by McNaucnt, 
has discontinued his column due 
to the press of television and 
other activities, according to the 
syndicate. 

The AP NewsFEATUREs sports 
cartoon “By Pap” (Tom Pap- 
rocki), which had been carried 
by the New York Sun, went 
over to the New York Post. 

J. Everett Hartman of Hart- 
ford, Conn. has received a life- 
time pass to ride on the famed 
“Toonerville Trolley.” Artist 
Fontaine Fox awarded the pass 
after Mr. Hartman included a 
copy of the comic strip trolley 
in a model village he made. 

John Franklin Carter, Jr., 


News FEA 

ple” column under the pen name 
“Jay Franklin,” has been ap- 
pointed director of public rela- 
tions in the Division of Public- 
ity, New York State Department 
of Commerce, at $8,000 a year. 


Dick 


Tracy 


comics and other 


helped build big circulation and advertising 


in the world 
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Radio Promotion Rides 
On Ben Franklin's Kite 


Rapvio is hitching onto Ben 
Franklin’s kite in its pitch for 
advertising business. 

The theme is carried out in 
the movie, “Lightning That 
Talks,” which the All Radio 
Presentation Committee has pro- 
duced to help the Broadcast Ad- 
vertising Bureau. A thousand 
business leaders will be invited 
to the New York premiere 
(with cocktails and dinner) 
waseh 1 at the Waldorf-Astoria 


According to Mauri 
Mitchell, secretary of the ARPC. 
the 45-minute film tells the 
story of radio’s place in Amer- 
ica, “and especially the story of 
radio as an advertising medium 
in documentary fashion.” The 
movie shows actual people—not 
actors—as they look and act 
when listening to the radio and 
responding to radio advertising. 

Mr. Mitchell said “outstanding 
instances of results from radio” 
are re-enacted by the very peo- 
ple who bought the advertising 
and bought the merchandise 
that was advertised. Radio ad- 
vertising, he added, is examined 
from the point of view of the 
listeners and the advertisers 
and the result is “an exciting 
and persuasive movie that 
should produce response from 
advertisers and prospects, re- 
gardless of size and location.” 

Opens in Planetarium 
nee the central char- 

, but is never 
ba movie. peneaareins 

@ movie opens in a plane- 
tarium, where the stare’ have 
been set as they were seen in 
the sky in Benjamin Franklin’s 
day, and the camera moves on 
up to—presumably—H eaven, 
where Franklin’s hand is seen 
flying his legendary kite. A 
flash of lightning strikes the key 
on the kite string, and a jumble 
of radio soun voices and 
music—is heard. This makes 
Franklin, who first discovered 
electricity, realize that men 
have found a way to make his 
lightning talk, and he resolves 
to return to earth to examine 
this phenomenon. 

Franklin’s first stop is Colum- 
bus, Ga., where he witnesses 
the result story at Davidson’s 
(Macy-owned) Department 

tore .. . thence to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, where he watches ra- 
dio producing outstanding re- 
sults for a super market chain 
- -. next to San Francisco where 
a dairy using radio as its basic 
medium outstrips all competi- 
tion . . . finally to Long d, 
where a Prudential Insurance 
salesman makes a quick sale to 
a housewife who did her real 
thinking about life insurance 
listening to Prudential’s net- 
work program. (This, inciden- 
tally, is the only network refer- 
ence in the film.) 

Admen Play Roles 

Franklin’s travels in the 
movie take him to the Poor 
Richard Club in Philadelphia, 
where he sees his birth date 


celebrated. A journalism pro- 
fessor, on this occasion 
to the club members, paints a 
picture of America’s amazin, 
growth and points out tha’ 
Franklin, a distinguished jour- 
nalist, would have been thrilled 
at this growth. A group of ad- 
vertising men in the audience, 
provoked by this reasoning, later 
gather to discuss this point and 
come to the conclusion that 
Franklin, who wanted most of 
all to talk to lots of people, 
would have embraced radio as 
the best way to do it. In the 
course of their discussion, they 
review many of the key argu- 
ments for radio, and later in 
the movie these are dramatized 
and illustrated. The men in- 
volved in this discussion are not 
actors—they are bonafide agen- 
cy executives and advertising 


men. 

Franklin, impressed by radio’s 
potent result-producing power 
and impressive story, next 
makes an after-hours visit to 
the offices of the largest radio 
advertiser of all—Procter and 
Gamble—to find out how they 
evaluate radio. He examines 
their charts, showing radio’s 
terrific penetration and cover- 
age, its low cost, and the great 
amount of time people spend 
listening. Wondering what kind 
of people listen to the radio, 
F in is next shown an ex- 
citing series of scenes, filmed in 
homes, public places and vehi- 
cles of all kinds. and in all loca- 
tions—each of them illustrating 
a different kind of listening and 
all of them comprising a thrill- 
ing picture of the nature and 
scope of the total radio audi- 
ence. 

Franklin next wonders just 
what makes radio advertising 
so effective, and the next scenes 
vividly illustrate some of the 
basic advantages of the spoken 
word over other media. 

Wondering how much of the 
contents of the average Amer- 
ican home have been success- 
fully advertised on the air, 
Franklin is startled to see—in a 
trick shot—the goods in the 
average household flying out of 
the doors and windows and 
heaping themselves on the front 
lawn. 

Convinced that his discovery 
of electricity has resulted in a 
great means of communication 
and advertising . . . delighted 
with the “Lightning That Talks” 
. .. Franklin returns to Heaven, 
taking with him . . . a portable 
radio. 

s 


2 On GOP Staff 

Aupany, N. Y.—Two former 
newspapermen have been ap- 
ointed to jobs with the Repub- 
fieen State Committee. They 
are: Thomas F. Barry, former 
New York City reporter, direc- 
tor of —_ relations, and Ar- 
wood J. Ruttenber, formerly oa 
the Buffalo Evening News 
Washington staff, director of 
planning and research. 
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Another SPOTLITE scoop! 





We Can’t Get Along 


With Moscow 


hy Brig. Gen. 
FRANK L. 
HOWLEY 


Former 
Military Governor 
of Berlin’s U. S. Sector 





In this exclusive SPOTLITE series, 
General Howley tells the fantastic 
story of his battle of wits with the 
Russians, the inside story of the 
blockade and the airlift — based 
directly on his intimate association 
with ruthless Soviet authorities 
whose avowed policy is domina- 
tion of the entire world! 


He writes with more practi- 
cal knowledge than any 
other American of the 
people who are the real 
constant threat to our na- 
tional existence! 


TO BE RELEASED JAN. 23 


IN 12 INSTALLMENTS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


NITED FEATURES 


EAS 42nd 


STREET NEW 











Your newspaper, too 


deserves that 


1950 look 


NOW-at the start of the year—is the time 
to think about giving your newspaper a spar- 
kling new look...a body dress that will kindle 
reader interest and add an attractive touch of 
refinement to your columns. 

Chicago Daily Tribune: “Readers were pleased 
with THE TRIBUNE’S new and larger face yesterday 
[8-point Regal No. 1]. Medical men commended it as 
a boon to older persons and those with failing vision. 


Professional printers and publishers praised it for its 
technical excellence and attractive appearance.” 


Chicago Daily News: “We've hurdled nearly 
two years of ‘lights out’ and we’re bouncing back 
with a new dress ...a new look... that 1950 look!” 
It is 8-point Regal No. 2, a popular member of a 
distinguished family of exclusive Intertype faces. 


This is the time to join the parade of lead- 
ing newspapers who realize the importance of 
that 1950 look. Ask Intertype for specimens. 





INTERTYPE® @- 


SET IN EGMONT AND REGAL 





The 1950 Look by Jean Desses as 
adapted by Russeks Fifth Avenue 


BROOKLYN 2, N.Y. CHICAGO s,ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CAL. 
LOS ANGELES 13,CAL. NEW ORLEANS 10,LA. BOSTON 10 
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Royal Oak Tribune 
Builds 6th Plant 


Morton L. Pereira and Asso- 
ciates of Chicago have designed 
a new building for the Royal 
Oak (Mich.) Daily Tribune 
which will be part of the news- 
Ppaper’s | sage gone rant 
gram this y The ne t 
will face the ‘City Hail. wie P will 

two stories high with full 
basement. 

Goss units have been 
bought from the Chicago Trib- 
une. Two Linotypes will be 
added to the present battery of 


The basement will provide 
storage space for 30 carloads of 
newsprint. A large room in the 
basement will be equipped for 
use as a lounge, luncheon, meet- 
ing hall and movie projection 
room. Office areas of the build- 
ing will be air-conditioned. 

This will be the sixth home 
for the Tribune, the fourth to be 
built specially for the newspa- 
per. Floyd J. Miller is presi- 
dent and general manager. 


$200,000 Renovation 


Project at Pittsfield 
ant growth of Pittsfield 
and ba shire County, Mass., 
since the end of the war has 
ypted the publishers of the 
Berk yoy Evening Eagle to 
the fourth program of im- 
provements, alterations and ex- 
mong since 1904. Donald B. 
ller, publisher and president 
of the Eagle Publishing Co., 
S200 Se work would cost about 


“chang nges no now in progress will 
the Eagle building 
in in Pittsfield inside and out. For 
the first time since the building 
was acquired in 1 plans con- 
template considerable face-lift- 
ing to the facade of the city’s 
famous flatiron building from 
sidewalk to roof. 


A marquee is to be erected 


over the entrance to the build- | 


ing above the aluminum framed, 
glass paneled doors which will 
be flanked on the street side 
with black marble. Between 
the brick pilasters of the build- 
ing front a 30-foot Luvrex glass 
window will be installed to a 
point just below the ceiling of 
the fourth floor. 

A modern steel, concrete and 
tile stairway will be construct- 
ed from the first to the fourth 
floor. The first and second 
flights of this stairway will lead 
to a new newsroom of the Eagle, 
which wi moved from its 
present” quarters to the second 

loor of the building, formerly 
used by the Eagle Printing & 
Binding Co. 

The circulation department, 
now located in another build- 

across the street from the 
Eagle, will be moved to the 
present news rooms quarters. 





Plan of Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune plant. 


The south side of the second 
= will have two private of- 

fices. One will be for Law- 
rence K. Miller, editor of the 
pe le and hand other by his edi- 

al assistant, W. S. Annin. 

One entire 1 ae of the second 
floor, will become the new news- 
room, about three times larger 
ba bag F Phe: room. 

The Pritchard Building, lo- 
cated next to the Eagle’s fiat- 
iron building, will also gt - 
for remodeling to make sp 
for the Eagle mail and denveny 
room. 

Three stores in the basement 
of the flatiron building were 
forced to move to the adjacent 
Pritchard Building to make 
room for the six-unit Hoe press 
which the Eagle purchased from 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. The 
press originally was built 25 

ears ago for the Philadelphia 
nquirer. 

The oldest press in the base- 
ment has been sold to a news- 
paper in Colombia, South Amer- 
ica. The larger press will be 
kept until the new six-unit press 
is in operation. 

The Eagle is one of the old- 
est newspapers in the United 
States, dating to 1789. 


South Bend Tribune 
Spending $1,000,000 


Tue South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une is amet in a $1,000,000 
expansion that it hopes to have 
comeneied ear 4 the last half 
of this year. is expansion in- 
pee ye ae as building operations 
and ation of needed me- 
chanical effects calculated to 
greatly increase efficiency. 

Several mon’ ago work be- 
gan on a large addition to the 
present Tribune building oc- 
cupied April 25, 1921. fn 28 
years of service this building 
has proved inadequate to care 
for the Tribune’s increasing 
business, making necessary con- 
siderable enlargement. The ad- 
dition now under construction 
will give the Tribune use of all 
of a quarter square in South 
Bend’s business district except 
the Elks’ building covering 
ground space of about 100 by 
140 feet. 

The addition will be mostly 
three stories high to conform to 
the present structure and will 
about double the Tribune’s 


floor space. This increased floor 
space will care for the addition 
. (Continued on page 46) 





FACE-LIFTING FOR FLATIRON 


The famed Pittsfield, Mass. flatiron building occupied by the Berkshire 


Evening Eagle is being remodeled, 


, outside as well as inside. 


Pictures show 


how the exterior will be modernized. 
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Merger Expands 
Plant in Idaho 


a plant a 


pure 
tienal equipment and discard 
a large amount of the old ma- 


chinery. 

The consolidation resulted in 
publication of almost twice as 
big a daily edition as either the 
Post or Tribune issued, and cou- 
pled with rapidly rising circu- 
lation made necessary a hasty 
improvement program, accord- 
ing to Robert S. Howard, pub- 
lisher. 

Plans are already underway 
for erection some time next 
summer of a new building to 
house all departments of the 
operation. At that time a 48- 
page semicylindrical press will 
be replacing the pres- 
ent 24-page tubular. The new 
press will have capacity for 
three a and black. 


the old ‘Tribune building, but is 
faced with the problem of find- 
ing sufficient room for double 
the Tribune staff in all depart- 
ments. 

The Journal is a member of 
the Scripps League of Newspa- 
pers, Seattle, which operates 
five daily newspapers and two 
radio stations. 


San Jose Papers 
Continue Expansion 


Work has ee on the 
_. third unit of a ,000 building 


the San _ Jose 
Mercury Herald and 
is is a new 
$100,000 press building. Two 


pro ry for 


-) other structures have been com- 
' pleted and are in 


use, 
The newest building will 
house a new six-unit Goss press. 
Other changes include a re- 
equipped stereotyping depart- 
ment and the addition of eight 
Linotypes in the composing 
room. 


Using Larger Type 

The Superior (Wis.) Evening 
Telegram has changed to Regal 
No. 2 type = replacing a 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
‘Kenman’ Claims 
Cheaper Ad Cuts 


By Ken Coffman 


Hemmer Dry Piate & Film Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








e 
(Part of a talk before the St. Louis 
Craftsmen's Guild, Dec. 20, 1949.) 


& 

Advertisers are just 
as much money as ever, and in 
some cases more, but they — 
using less engravings than e 
before . . . because they think 
the cost is out of line. 
Kenman Process was launched 
on the market at the best psy- 
chological period in many years. 

It offers advertisers . . . who 
are to use black and 
white square engravings, instead 
of outline or combination or 
color process . . . substanti: 
savings in cost. 

je... offers them Kenman Proc- 

Engravings in less than 
30. minutes, and it offers them 
a much higher line screen than 
is customarily used in maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

As everyone knows, I am an 
exceptionally young fellow in 
the industry, but with 25 years 
of hard work and experience, 
doing research and trying to im- 
prove on phases of negp ng or 
reproduction, working out new 
ideas and contributing any little 

that might be of use to all 
of us working in the same vine- 


Since Kenman was organized 
and national advertising placed, 
situations have presented them- 
selves as definite threats to pre- 
vent progress in the trade. It 
was my intention to turn over, 
under Union jurisdiction, the 
<ontrol of the process so that it 
— prevent the process from 

into the hands of unde- 
pan But it seems that some 
of the very ones I wanted to 
protect proved to be the unde- 
sirables. 


— process is just this sim- 

ple: 
A screen negative is made 
= a piece of glossy copy, or 
copy available and 


type 
handled entirely the same way 
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that the screen negative is in 
letter press, offset and litho- 
graphy, today. The only differ- 
ence is that the characteristic he 
the negative is such that 

operator puts into the negative 
exactly pone he ong the 


mind 
that theve ry not going to be any 
or taking away from 
that negative. 
After the negative has been 
dried it is placed in contact with 
a piece of Kenman +" and a 


one minute “slinple typ cade, 
using a ba ~~ type slight 
source. source 


prevalent ky Laat Tae ties. 

r the exposure of one min- 
ute it is developed for five min- 
utes then fixed in hypo and 
washed for five minutes, then 
placed in a solution for three or 
four minutes that removes the 
silver salts and replaces them 
with copper salts. At this time 
it is washed again for three 
minutes and then placed into 
a hardening solution for five 

utes. The film is then dried 
and is ready to be run. It can 


al be mounted on a wood block 


with double coated sticky tape 
or on a patent base or placed 
directly on a stereotype shell 
for rotary printing. 
It is a film that not only saves 
e, saves money, but it is 
definitely an advancement to 
progress in the Graphic Arts. 
Why destroy it? 
chance. I am interested only in 
the manufacture of this material 
and the chemicals and will co- 
operate with everyone who is 
interested to make a success of 
an industry that has fallen by 
the wayside because of a group 
of selfish individuals. 


A. B. Dick Co. Opens 
$8,000,000 Plant 


Business and community 
leaders attended an open house 
and plant tour of the A 
Dick Co.’s now plant and offices 
recently at Niles, Ill. The new 
plant, with ,000 square feet 
of floor space, represents an 
investment of $8,000, 

In dedicating the plant, which 
will be used to manufacture 
and process A. B. Dick mi 
Fs duplicators, inks, 
cils and other supplies, A. 
Dick. Jr. presented 2 : gid 
to his son, Albert B. 
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truly profitable 
composition 
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LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH-CO. 


2032 Clybourn Ave. Chicago 14 
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South Bend Tribune 
continued from page 





to the big Goss press of a ee 
and units, — handling o: 
newspaper production, ~ By 
ment of mailing facilities, com- 
posing room, news room, 
al office space, greater adver- 
tising accommodations, changes 
in the stereotyping department, 
photographic rooms, library, 
morgue and other departments. 

Special attention will be given 
to the radio station, BT, 
which has grown to be a large 
factor in the Tribune’s ousinens. 
This occupies a large part of 
the third floor. 

“This construction is made 
necessa by a long standing 
crowded condition under which 
men and women in our build- 
ing are now working,” said F. 
A. Miller, president and editor 
of the Tribune. “Nearly every 
department is so crowded that 
extensive improvements to ob- 
tain more working space and 
better working facilities have 
become necessary. Not only is 
the addition to the building be- 
ing built but much of the inter- 
ior will have to be remodeled 
to make convenient present day 
operations. 

“The number of employes, 
now nearly 400, has —— 
circulation has grown ex- 
ceed 100,000 daily paid, distribu. 
tion area has enlarged, our radio 
service has increased to a larger 
listening audience so that ex- 

nsion of various departments 
is required. 





., Alaskan Daily 


Prints Color 


The Fairbanks (Alaska) bese | 
ee. erica’s 
north daily,” recently ee | 
. Ly age tabloid Christmas sec- 

color on a flat bed press 
= = operation. 

“Color in job work is com- 
mon up here,” writes William 
Strand, editor, “but we think 
this is the first time it’s been 
done in Alaska on a regular 
newspaper press, more or less 
in the manner of metropolitan 
dailies. 

“What happens is the paper 
goes through the press in the 
usual way for the black impres- 
sions, then is turned around 
again and threaded back for the 
color impressions before emerg- 
ing through the folder. The 
trick was in registering.” 

Using Goss color attachments, 
the job was done under the di- 
rection of Del Dreyfus, me- 
¢chanical superintendent, as- 
sisted by Charles Gray and 
Jake Becker, pressmen. The 
makeup men, Milton Bell and 
Richard Hull, were responsible 
for placing the matching plates 
in precisely the right positions 
to register properly when the 
press was finally adju 

The News-Miner made its own 
color plates. Merrill Forrest, 
stereotyper, cast each mat 
twice, then routed out the un- 
necessary material from each to 
give the color combinations. 
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SPARTAN 
PERFORATOR 


Tape for Teletypesetter Equipment 
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F.U.N.E.M.N. X.? 


When we were kids those 
letters were our way of asking 
in code, “Have you any ham 
and eggs?” Read them fast 
and see. 


Link doesn’t sell ham and eggs 
. but we've got the best 
doggone Paper Tape for Tele- 
typesetter equipment in the 
business. And Link Spartan 
Perforator Tape is being used 
on more and more Teletype- 
setter machines. Better stock 
- economical . . . weather- 
resistant . . all colors. 


U. L. F. plenty of satisfaction 
if you specify Spartan Perfora- 
tor Tape by Link. Prompt 
delivery. 


PAPER COMPANY 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. | 
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SCOTT 
INK 
=| DISTRIBUTION 


ts, . 

> F ies The Scott Ink Distribution is still un- 
as- 

- en: 

he r equalled in effectiveness. i 


It consists of 


BQRSre? B7hke 








le 
~ two 10 inch oppositely vibrating ink 
he 
vn drums, four 6 inch and two 4 inch inking 
at 
4 rollers and a fountain with ductor roller. 


However, the effectiveness of this distri- 


bution is enhanced by the exact locations 





of these various cylinders and rollers and 


DISTRIBUTING + 
SO 


FIRST 
OSCILLATING 
+ 


DISTRIBUTING 


the timing of the various operations. 





The result is a distribution that really 





spreads out and applies the ink so effec- 






tively that “ghosting” is not a problem of 


Scott Distributions. 








WALTER SCOTT 
& CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


I Se 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Adman Keynoter 
For Printing Week 


G. Lynn Sumner, president G. 
Lynn Sumner Co., New York 
ad be the 





the 

m of Hotel Bilt- 

more, New York. 
Innterest 


ting 

back to Mr. Sumner’s boyhood. 
As an apprentice in the shop of 
the Montague ( Mich.) Weekly 
Observer, Mr. 
to set type and trun job 
SS = At Albion ,* 3 he 
elped finance his education by 
working on the Albion Daily 
Recorder. 

For more than 30 years, he 
has been associated with crea- 
tive advertising. From 1915 to 
1925, he was adve direc- 
tor of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. In 1925, he 
established the advertising 
agency which bears his name. 

The idea to promote New 
York’s first industry-wide Print- 
ing Week (Jan. 15-21) grew out 


of a summer meetin 
Senders in local trade groups; 
the New York Employing Print- 
ers iation, Inc., the New 
York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Metropolitan 
Lithographers Association, the 
Navigators, the Printers 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild 

About 21 years ago, Printing 
Week was a period set aside by 
the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association to call atten- 
tion to progress of training tech- 
niques and programs in the 
printing industry. The week of 
J in which Benjamin 
’s birthday falls, was 
selected. The qhoarvenee could 
then serve a double purpose; 
because for many years pre- 
vious, printer groups had hon- 
pared the memory of their patron 


Some time later, the Interna- 
tional Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen joined hands in the 
movement. raftsmen’s clubs 
across the country sponsored 
their own Printing Week affairs. 
However, no blue-print was fol- 
lowed. In some cities where 
Craftsmen were especially ac- 
tive, other graphic arts organi- 
zations helped promote the cele- 
brations. 

In recent years, the Printing 
Industry of America has shown 
special concern in Printing 
Week activities. The voice of 
all printer associations is today 
Wholeheartedly ———s 
“bigger and better than ever 
Prin ap Week events. 

vertising Club of New 

York. will again join with the 

New York School of Printing 

and other civic organizations in 

commemorating the 244th anni- 

ber of the — of Ben 
n on Jan. 16. 

Special pt at noon in 
the Board of te room in 
City Hall will be attended by 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, Dr. 
William Jansen, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ferdy J. Tagle, prin- 





~ ey learned | 








AN ORCHID FROM ADVERTISER 


While pressmen and stereotype 


rs look on, Willis Brown, retail ad manager 


of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, pins an orchid on Pressroom Super- 


intendent Ed O'Neil. 


It was from a local department store for a 


job well 


done on the first four-color ad. 


cipal of the School of Printing, 

and Andrew J. Haire, president 

of the Club, who will speak on 
“Frankli ioneer in Adver- 
tising.” 


President Haire will lay a 
wreath on the statue of Ben 
Franklin in Printing House 
Square. 


Infertype Promotes 
2S. F. Salesmen 


Ben H. Black, sales represen- 
tative of Intertype’s Western 
District office in San Francisco 
since 1939, was recently ap- 
Pointed to ‘the new office of as- 
sistant manager. 

Mr. Black served approxi- 
mately 20 years in composing 
rooms, including those of the 
Phoenix Republic and Gazette, 
Toledo News-Bee, and St. Louis 
Globe-Democr 

C. Ralph Guilieri, a member 
of the Western District Office 
for 10 years, succeeds Mr. Black 
as sales representative and will 
serve clients in northern Cali- 
fornia and western Nevada. 


New Intertype 


The Medford (Mass.) Daily 
Evening Mercury has installed 
a new Intertype, according to 
David Brickman, publisher and 
general manager. 


Specializing in 


ROLLS and 
SHEETS 


GREAT ATLANTIC 
PAPER COMPANY 











Team Gets Orchid 
For Four-Color Job 


The first four-color process ad 
in the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star and Tribune made such a 
hit with the advertiser that the 

duction depart- 
ment received an orchid for its 
efforts. 

After seeing their first four- 
color ad in the Star, the Dayton 
Co., Minneapolis department 
store, sent an orchid for the 
press-stereo team that had engi- 
neered the successful run. 

Four-color printing at the 
Star and Tribune is the result 
of months of research and plan- 
ning by Production Manager ta 
John Copel and M 
Superintendent Charles Mc- 
Guire. 








Two new Goss Headliner color 
presses were installed in the 
Star and Tribune plant, and two 
other Goss anti-friction presses 
were rebuilt to handle full col- 
or printing. 

Copper engraving er were 
made from the original Koda- 
chromes used in the ad. After 
the plates were made up in 
page form, the metal castings 
were nickel-plated for durabil- 
ity throughout the long press 
run. 


| Page Costs Cut 





In Combined Plant 


Launching of the Los Angeles 
Mirror, new afternoon tabloid, 
by the Times-Mirror Co., in Oc- 
tober, 1948, posed big produc- 
tion problems, but these have 
been licked. The augmented 
composing and pressroom force 
has sy “shaken down” to the 
point where page costs have ac- 

tually been reduced from the 
pre-Mirror figures, according to 
Al Tennyson, composing. room 
superintendent. 

In a recent week, the com- 
bined Times-Mirror force turned 
out 892 pages, of which 516 
were full-size Times pages, at a 
reduction in cost of $3.52 per 

page. This cost cut was in spite 
of a blanket wage increase in- 
augurated last February. 

Man-hours per page have been 
reduced almost an hour, or .91 
of an hour, from the launching 
of the Mirror Oct. 10, 1948. 

Mr. Tennyson said the ex- 
planation lies partly in addition 
of equipment which was placed 
in the most strategic positions. 
Recent equipment additions in- 
cluded four Linotypes and two 
Intertypes, and the addition in 
the ad alley of three ad frames 
and two saws. 


‘Tele’ for Weeklies 


The Cobleskill (N. x Times 
has been mode: ts plant 
with installation of Lames a 
ter equipment. Two perforators 
and one operating unit are in a 
use. An automatic quadding and 
centering device has been at- 

tached to one of its four ma- 
chines by Se Co. 
Four weekly 40 
pages, are pub! ished in the plant 
by Charles L. Ryder, the owner. 


v ’ 

New ‘Tele’ Type 

A new body type, 8 pt. Regal 
Teletypesetter No. 1, has been 
put into use by the Springfield 
(O.) Daily News and Sun. It re- 
places 7 pt. Regal used since 
1935. The Springfield newspa- 
pers were among the first to 
adopt the new type, created by 
the Intertype Corp. It took three 
years to perfect. 








PRINTING 


ENGINEERS 
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NEW PLANTS ... REMODELING 
SURVEYS ... CONSULTATION 


Morton L. Pereira & Associates 
e ARCHITECTS 


.100 WEST MONROE BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





PLANT 
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Here’s a darkroom camera of ideal T © 
size, built to give you quality work, A EF 14 x | | 4 ineh 
fast; with every facility for easy, 


virtually automatic operation. - Process Camera 


lowing are a few of its many out 
standing features...........++ Rotating copyboard. 


Ball bearing rollers on carriages. 


Vacuum back and plate rails can be kept in perfect alignment by simple 
adjusting screws. 


Electric shutter, plugs into any switch or timer. 


Improved lamp carriers run on double rail under camera bed; and either 
arm can be swung to center position to illuminate transparency. 

Focusing tapes can be used for proper positioning of copy in glass covered 
holder, plates in transparency holder, or wooden copy holder. 

Screen distance indicator located at lower right side for effortless viewing 
from operating position. 

All metal, rigidly cross-braced construction with all surfaces accurately 
machined to asswe perfect alignment of copy, lens and film. 





Your ATF Representative will gladly give you all the facts. Call him today. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed 





B es in Principal Cities Offset Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. 
anna for Vandercook, Bostitch, Chall ilt Rosback and Other 
Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 
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N. J.-Pa. Parley Sef 
For Aflantic City 


Plans were developed recent- 
, di the 1950 joint Mechanical 
mference of the Pe — 
Newspaper Publishers’ 
tion and the New Jersey Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 
This year’s conference will 
take place April 14-15 at the 
e H Atlantic 


mechanical superin 
dent af the. Connellsville (Pa.) 
Courier, said a special session 
for weekly newspa will be 
conducted under the direction 
of William Jones, Salem (N. J.) 
Sunbeam. _ 


Manufacturers — 
>< — — are being 
to arrange 8, 
to be set up the day before the 
meeting to give early arrivals 
at the convention an opportunity 
to visit them on Thursday night. 
s a s 
The next Northwest Mechan- 
ical Conference will take = 
March 11-13 at Hotel St. Paul, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
. o o 
Milwaukee is the scene of the 
Great Lakes Mechanical Con- 
ference, Jan. 15-17. 
* s . 
The Southern Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference (Western 
Division) will take place in Fort 


Worth, Tex., Feb. 6 and 
Headquarters will be the Texas 


Mechanical department exec- 
utives in Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, Texas and Louis- 
fana, west of the Mississippi 
River, are invited and urged to 
submit topics they would like to 
have discussed to 


the SNPA 
Dallas Office, 621 — 
Building, Dallas, T 
The Executive Committee re- 
affirmed and clarified the Con- 
ference entertainment rule. Sup- 
ply men ested not 
to serve liquor in their rooms 
during the Conference, that is, 
from 9 am. Feb. 6 until 4:30 
p.m. Feb. 7. The committee 
pledged itself to enforcement of 
this rule by 


ference anyone not complyieg. 
In return for ease 

the request, the Mo: eve- 
ning session of the Conference 
is turned over to supply men 
Fe whatever entertainment they 


George N. Guthrie, Little 
Rock (Ark.) eee, is the con- 
ference chairman. 


In Picture Business 
Wheaton 


( -_. Daily 
Fair- 





clear its in- sh: 
tent and calling before the Con- der. 


{}-— 
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COMPOSING LAYOUT IN LINCOLN 
Floor plan for the new building of the Lincoln Nebraska State Journal: The 
editorial room entrance is at lower left, and stereo room entrance is at 


upper left. There will be 


New Cushman Mofor 


7. For Linecasters 


Cushman Electric Co. of Con- 
cord, N. H., Motor Division of 
the Linotype Parts Co., South 
Hackensack, N. J., announces a 
new motor, of ball bearing de- 
fan, St Linotype and Intertype 

mac. 


accompanied, 
a driving gear 
construction 


———, with 


for . on to late serial 
Lintoype machines which are 
ped with the lowered 

ting mechanism, 





. Serews and dowel pins 
hold the two parts together. 


The — (Ore.) Journal 
is easier to . Heretofore 
int on an 


Corona is 7¥-po 
} set on an 844-point slug. 


Building Program 


9, 1898, the 

fanitowoc ( Wis.) Herald-Times 
is ed a pro- 
gram and de- 


fluorescent lighting, wooden block flooring, air- 
conditioning, and double-pane windows protected 


by sun shades. 


Still Active At 93 


Bill Herring of the Boston 
(Mass.) Traveler fo oS 
room, now in his 93d year, re- 
ports for work at 8 ‘om. every 
day and puts in a ser ee He 
lives in a su burb m- 
mutes by train. He joined” the 
Traveler Sept. 18, 1902. 


s ij 8 
Fairchild in Oregon 

La Grande (Ore.) Evening 
Observer has installed a Fair- 
child Photo-Electric en 
the first in ee 
Faris, former local 
er, doubles as si 
pher and engraver. 


notograph- 
photogra- 


Tax Refund Sought 
On Phofo Materials 


Possible lifting of the excise 
tax on film, plates, and certain 
other equipment used by — 
lithographers and photoen 
ers, and the possibility o 
funds of such taxes paid Ge 
a few years is held out = 

nting Industry of America. 

The contention of PIA and 
others who have studied the 
matter is that the war taxes still 
in effect on photographic equip- 
ment, film and i were not 
originally intended to apply to 
such equipment and supplies 
= their end use was print- 

ing. The vee difference, ac- 
cording to PIA’s report, lies in 
the difference in meaning be- 
tween the words photographic 
and photomechanical. 

Eastman Co., among 
other manufacturers, is backing 
PIA to the fullest in the matter, 
having presented a_ detai ailed 
brief i testimony to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 
One paragraph in this brief 
stated: “The 


rectly to the major characteris- 
-, —, speed, latitude, 

that the manufacturer 
Duilds into’ the film and which 





characteristics which the waste. 
mechanical’ film trade 
in a film are not suitable. in a 
film to be used by the ‘photo- 
graphic’ trade and are not ac- 
ceptable to such trade. This dis- 
tinction aeseese By 
ee te d_sensi- 
‘hotomechanical” films is 
apparent when the primary ob- 
jective of the user of each type 
of film is considered.” 
Eastman and other companies 
who have been directly taxed, 


po 
is not now possible to 
project with any accuracy the 
ae > to _ followed in 
Pbtaining refun 





ition, your | 


Iilinols; John B. 





USE YOUR LOCAL ARCHITECT 


If addi are soy e oeee a new building, or an 


architect is entitled to your 
ything 


business. He does not, however, know an 
about a newspaper plant. 


Our engineers have had over 30 years’ experi- 
ence in plant and equipment layout for the most 
efficient production of newspapers, 
complete co-operation with your architect. 


SWIFT ENGINEERING COMPANY 

Engineering Bullding, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Swift, Pres., Formerly with Frank D. 
Chase, Inc. and M. L. Pereira & Associates 


and will give 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Start of New Year 
Is. Retirement Time 





525,- 
copies of the Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald in more — i 
ply mang A as pressman, 
tired Dec. 30. His son, John Vv. 
is a pressman on the Duluth 
News-Tribune, rolled on _ the 
same presses as the Herald. 
Henry Lav, night foreman of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal’s 


photoengraving department, 





Henry Lau 


worked his last shift Jan. 1. A 
photo-engraver for 50 years, he 
has retired with his wife to live 
on their farm near Vancouver, 
Wash. When he was 15 years old 
he ran errands for a photo-en- 
graving shop in New York City. 
From New York he went to 
Kansas City and came to the 
Journal on. Feb. 23, 1936. 


EpwarD C. 

foreman at ‘he Buffalo ( (nN. Y) 
Courier-Express, has retired af- 
ter 49 years in the newspaper 
business. He began his career 
at the age of 12. He joined the 
Courier-Express in 1901 and be- 
came a foreman in 1916. 


Miss pom oa Curtiss, head 
proof —, at the Bristol 
(Conn.) Pr oon daily, 
has retired & after 47 ears of 
continuous service on 
paper. 
Press in September, 1902, when 
there were 12 employes, Miss 

ss was first a hand type- 
setter, and, when machines were 
ins in 1910, she became a 
proof reader, “ 

Roy M. om 74, prose S re 
man for the Eau Claire (Wis.) 
Leader and Telegram, has re- 
tired, bringing to a close 53 
years of continuous service with 
the company. He had been as- 
sociated in the printing industry 
for 57 years, starting with the 
old Free Press. Last year he 
and Mrs. Bortle observed the 
50th anniversary of their mar- 
riage. ee. ® 


Joun L. McNem, superinten- 
dent of the stereo depart- 
ment of the Portland (Me.) 
‘we ess, retired on Jan. 
x as m with the paper 
for 45 years. He is p to 





fly to Vienna on March 1 to 
start an extended tour of Eu- 
rope. 
. s > 

Joun GRIMMER, 75, foreman 
and make-up man for the Chip- 
pewa Falls ( Wis.) ay = Sgr 
gram, retired Jan. 1 to bring to 
a close 55 years of continuous 
association in the printing and 


ublishing field. He took his 
Ast Job at the age of 20 learn- 
ing printing on the old Herald. 


Contract Let for 
Building in B. C. 


A contract has been placed 
for a new building for the 


Prince Rupert (B. C.) Daily in th 


News, situated on the lot ad- 
agg the present building. It 
is the first phase of a building 
a which will later in- 
clude reconstruction of the ex- 
isting building. 


Equipment Added 


The Yuma ( Ariz.) 
has added a Ludlow to its back 
shop equipment and has leased 
a Fairchild electri tric > engraver. 


The Sune Py (Wis.) Daily 

Citizen has installed a new Blue 

Streak Linotype. 
. . . 

The Yucai (Calif. ) Hows, 
confronted with a 60% jump in 
circulation and a 50% gain in 
advertising since last August, 
has installed a Little Giant au- 
tomatic cylinder press. 


A $15,000 direct pressure Th 
molding press has been installed 
e stereotype department of 
the Vancouver (B. C.) Daily 


Province and new blankets have Mr. 
been install 


led or on the presses. 


The Boston (Mass.) Globe’s 
newly-equipped stereo depart- 


Sun ma 


The Hanover (Pa.) Sun has 
installed a ~/ e Goss Unitu- 
bular press. It replaces a 16- 
page Duplex tubular. 


Metal Pot C Control 


Printing of = 
Glendale (Calit.) “ayy 
a Sean equipped with metal 
con 


10 degrees. His meth 
scribed as simpler than the re- 
lay system. 









BEFORE IT’S 
100 LATE- 


Now — before age yellows and disintegrates your back newspapers beyond 
possibility of reproduction or use, have them permanently recorded on 
35 mm. film by University Microfilms. Store the film in only 5% of space 
required for your present bound volumes. Easy to file, easy to read because 
of University Microfilms’ high fidelity standards of photography. The cost 
is low, service prompt. Sample edition of your newspaper microfilmed with- 


out cost or obligation. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free copy of new booklet, NEWSPAPER 
PRESERVATION, describing time-tested production 


methods and low-cost advantages of microfilming. 


UNIVERSITY 
MICROFILMS 
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ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





17 YEARS DAILY OPERATION 


«“practicall 


y no evidence of wear” 





MULBERT TAFT 





November 29, 1949 


Mr. Oscar C. Roesen, President 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation 


Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
Dear Oscar: 


You have asked for my opinion of the record of our twenty-eight 
Wood units since 1932. 


Our repair bills in nll time have been practically nothing. We 

have had one or two bronze gears show wear -- a matter of only a 

few dollars. The ae oy pg general have rolled along without 

trouble and practically without disturbance. 

During the > we have tak sae oe Se ete, oe 

one, inspec and ele x their various moving par 

pened ssroom superintendent William Blasie tells me that = saw 
ically no evidence of wear. 


Our folders have peat ne editions three times this 
year without any 


Wood ses have done a fine job for us and our whole organization 
is clin stic about then. 


Sincerely yours, 
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PROMOTION 


It’s Time to 


Consider 


‘Report to Reader’ Idea 


By T. S. Irvin 


THIS DEPARTMENT has no fix- 
ations, no hallowed traditions, 
= special schedule for inflicting 
ts 
ly ——— that 
subject we 

one year - this week is —- 
uppermost A year 
from now we shall undoubtedly 
pick it up again. 

We refer to the growing cus- 
tom of publishing an annual re- 
port as a basic factor in a news- 
paper’s public relations pro- 

gram. To our way of thinking 
this is one of the very best ways 

‘o start the year and we won- 
| & why it is that so relatively 
few newspapers e advanta; 
of the opportunity. After hav- 
ing labored and schemed for 12 
months to serve its readers and 
to integrate itself even more 
closely with the life of its oy 
munity, a newspaper ought to 
recapitulate its major and most 
interesting accomplishments and 
refresh local memories concern- 
ing its activities. By skillful 
summary and reminder a news- 
paper can renew public good- 
will for the half-forgotten ac- 
Sn of months gone 
y. 


the same 
tly 


3,000 Words of Copy 


Public Relations Director 
Harry R. Roberts of the Toledo 
(O.) Blade evidently had all 
this in mind well before the cal- 
endar slipped into 1950 because 
on January 1, the very first day 
of the year, the Blade carried 
a full page “Report to Readers” 
setting forth in considerable de- 
tail the highlights of 1949. The 
copy is long, some 3,000 words, 
and Mr. Roberts fears (wrongly, 
we think) that perhaps there 
was too much in the ad. The 
very mass of this report adds to 
its effectiveness. It is highly 
readable for those who go 
through it from start to finish 
and even the skimmers will get 
from it a vivid impression of 
the range and multiplicity of 
Blade activity which a more 
Se presentation could 
never im 

The aor "is divided by sub- 
heads into sections. e first, 

a Stand,” 


torial 
tions taken in AT wr of the 
year. The especially 
significant in a a hight y industrial 
community such as Toledo, sets 
forth the plas labor record. 
This is followed by a summary 
of the news services, articles 
and features offered to the 
Blade audience above and be- 
yond the routine coverage of 
events which is the newspaper’s 
basic . The fourth section 
is devoted to “Blade Activities 
for Community Good” and lists 
ublic relations and service 
projects sponsored by the Blade. 
And just to prove that, de- 


pet ideas on you. It is pure- the 


spite the re 
Blade’s an 
really fixed on future ee 


secti 
“A Look Ahead” in 
a few of the highspot 
events already planned for com- 
ing months are unveiled. 

Start Filing Material Now 

In writing us about this re- 
port, Mr. Roberts makes a sug- 
gestion that we pass along as a 
most practical tip for on in- 
terested in the annual report 
idea. He recomm: that “peo- 
ple start a file and accumulate 
material throughout the year.” 
In the last minute scramble 
get the material together, he 
says, there are unquestionably 
half a dozen important items 
that are overlooked. 

a similar but somewhat less 
comprehensive vein, the New 
York Herald Tribune continues 
its custom of making an annual 
report by summing up 1949 in 
a full-page in its own columns 
and a pom — in the busi- 
ness papers Jan. 7, es 
40 and 41.) Another fine ° eeeet 
was that in the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal for Jan. 1 en- 
titled “Our first visit in 1950.” 


Days of Our Year 

As LONG as we are in a sea- 
sonal, one might almost say cal- 
endar, mood—we might just as 
well talk about calendars. We 
have just received two newspa- 
per calendars to which we look 
forward each year and although 
they are quite different in ap- 

pearance, size, purpose 
character, both re ong Ra 
class promotions. e, 
course the Philadelphia “bey 
Inquirer business calendar 
the 2 Milwaukee Journal Student- 
Art Calendar. The Inquirer cal- 
endar appears for the 11th time 
and the Journal’s for the fifth. 

The Inquirer calendar con- 
tains practicall: am commer- 
cial event, ho 
other special egusrtunities for 
retail store — which 
occur during the year, along 


with important historical dates. 


One of the 





4a 


mos important 
newspaper space 
Daan in America. 


SEE PAGE 60 
ee 











Since weather is an important 
factor in 


The Milwaukee Journal cal- 
endar is oriented around Wis- 
consin — rather than 
around busin Last spring a 
Student Calendar Art Compet- 
tion was sponsored for the 1 
calendar and drew 1,132 aie 
from Milwaukee coun’ 
Wisconsin cities r. 
ty pictures were chosen by the 
judges as the best in the compe- 
tition, The six major winners 
received a $100 — bond 
and their paintings = 
duced in full — in ‘aeletiioe calen- 
dar. The 44 additional 
earned certificates of ae and 
honorable mention ribbons and 
wae reproduced in black and 
white. 


In the Bag 


Imacine Being Glad to See 
290,000 Guests” is the caption of 
a broadside from the 
ton (D. C.) Post telling the story 
of the Post’s “Homes of '49.” 


homes displayed 
in suburban a — 
folder reproduces the hom 
plus the acclaim of the 30 build- 
ers, real estate brokers and 
furniture dealers who partici- 
pated. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Press- 
Scimitar and C cial Ap- 
peal launch an arrow in the di- 
rection of national magazine 
schedules in a simple folder en- 
titled, “The Grea the Market 





and Penetration, the Greater Your 
Sales.” Tw charts 


o sets of bar 
compare the family coverage of 
national magazines and the 
Memphis newspapers in the 76- 


county — area and in 
Memphis and o_ counties 
only. Family a < = 


magazines ~f sparse 
sparse that no ae ow 
moralizing copy whatsoever is 


“week” and used. 





Bright Ideas 


~- combining 
COLORFUL BLOTTERS 
three tasks in one piece of pro- 
motion are sent to want-ad ad- 
vertisers the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. blotter thanks the 
sdvertase toe Die pelpesagns Ge 
Inquirer ee ee ae 
ber is ent; the blotter has 
a nov —— = with blanks 
for numbers, 
which ean be attached to phone. 
The want-ad number is also dis- 
played on the detachable slip. 





Baby Swee; 
d 66 Y po 


Town Hi ital it 
be born. $100 went to the 
winner, and 
to its mother. In ition, 
mi ts contributed 
presents. 
Tax Table 
Many beer 
— the Philadelphia 


sue. 
much tax was deductible from 
wages for Social Security, Ci 
wage tax and Federal withhold- 
ing taxes. 





BUY NEWSPAPERS 
SAN ANTONIO 














in this thriving communi 





Basic Facts Prove 


ALTOONA... 


Is the Ideal TEST MARKET 
in Pennsylvania! 
Advertising in the Altoona Mirror is read daily in 97% of all homes 


ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona’s Only Evening Newspaper 
RICHARD E. BEELER, Advertising Manager 
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RADIO. AND TELEVISION 





New Radio Show Lets 
Reporters Tell Story 


By Jerry Walker 


We HAD A PRE-auDITION the 

other day of a new show in 
the newsmen of the 

bea page ob Broadcasting Co. 
very genuine curtsy to 

- the hope, of 


program 
network sustainer. 
heard Tuesday. nights, from 
8:30 to 9 p.m. test). under the 
title of (one Buess} “Gentlemen 
of the Press.” 

When some of the rough so 
are polished—for one. thi 
Sontadiie reading of hi nos 
will be calmed down—the show 
will warrant the cooperation it 
requires from newspapers 
the country. Not only is it rep- 
resentative of the entire — 
of a newspaperman’s 
9 the simple human interest 


to of 
Valentine's Day a but it 
is the newspaperman own 
story in his own words, without 
rewriting by ad agency drama- 


“Gentlemen of the Press”-—— 
the title, we think recalls too viv- 
idly movie runnerup to “The 
Front Page”—was conceived in 
the Hollywood atmosphere by 
Frank LaTourette of ABC’s Los 
Angeles newsroom and sat — be 

produced there as a p- 
i in collaboration with Er 
Madigan, ABC’s director of 
— and special events in New 

ork. 

Mie pep of Reporting’ 

its present format Mr. 
Madigan describes the show as 
an “anthology of American 
newspaper reporting.” On each 
broadcast four or five reporters 
will tell about their experiences 
in the “best story” they ever 
covered, not necessarily the 
“biggest story” or a scoop. 

The first program presents: 

GEorRGE LEDERMAN, police and 
feature writer on the Coffeyville 

Kan.) Journal, telling how a 
Kansas mother started life anew 
after a fire destroyed her home 
and killed most of her family. 

C. Dectian McNamee, 40 years 
a reporter, columnist and man- 

aging editor on the Muske- 
= (Mich.) Chronicle, telling 

“Dutch” Anderson, 1925’s 
Public Enemy No. 1, was shot 
down by a policeman on Hal- 
lowe’en. 
CHARLTON W. BARRON, 
military and naval news re- 


edger-Dispatch, of the 
birth of a bal = a refugee 
woman in a lifeboat in the sub- 

e-infested Atlantic. 


CHARLES FERNANDEZ, i Miami 
54 


(Fla.) Herald and Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service cor- 
—. describing the up: 
rising in1948 which disrupted 
the Pan-American Conference at 
Bogota. 
O’Hara, rew 


Pat rite man on 


the Los Angeles "se ) — ‘ 


News, relating the 
hop-off for Paris in 19: 
Stellar =a 

Mr. O’Hara, who was a New 
York Journal reporter at that 
tie, walks off with the honors 
of both press and radio in this 
first performance of “Gentlemen 
of the Press.” His script and his 
presentation have all the flavor 
of a seasoned story-teller who 
can pretend that a microphone 
a gang of newspapermen at 


Ree 


In each case, the scripts aré~ 
to be the story-man’s own. 
imprint of city room style is on 
most of work in the first 
show, but an effort is made by 
radio technicians to break up 
the who-what-when, etc. formu- 
la by interrupting with ques- 
tions. Even this artificial “in- 
terview” device will be elimi- 
nated in those cases where the 
newsmen employ the informal 
“T-was-there” approach 

Papers Will Nominate 

The show is put together from 
pieces assembled from all over 
the country, Mr. Madigan ex- 
plained. All 270 ABC affiliates 
have been asked to enlist par- 
ticipation of newspapers in their 


Since June, 1947, Mr. Larson 
has been vicepresident in charge 
of television at WCAU-TV, the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin sta- 
tion. He started in radio 23 
years ago and was director and 
producer of shows starring Ed 
Wynn, Rudy Vallee and die 
Cantor. In the advertising agen- 
cy business, he handled radio 
shows with Milton Berle, Al Jol- 
son, Phil Baker, Eddy Duchin 
and Morton Downey. 

r. Coe announced no plans, 
except to rest. Prior to joining 
the News he was with the St. 


‘Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch ra- 


dio-TV stations for 23 years. He 
left WPIX with this pat on the 
back from F. M. Flynn, presi- 
dent and general manager of 
the News: “Bob Coe performed 
miracles in putting WPIX on 
the air on schedule. He and his 
staff have done amazing things 
in guiding the station through 
its early days, handicapped in 
many ways and confronted with 
the t tion in the 





country. 

Chiles Vanda, former execu- 
tive producer for the Western 
division of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, has m av- 
pointed director of WCAU-TV 
sto fill the vacancy left by Mr. 
Larson’s resignation. Mr. Vanda, 
originator of “Suspense,” “In- 
trigue.” and “Stars Over Holly- 
wood,” came to WCAU last 
September as a consultant on 
television programs. 


NBC Saturday Block 
Assailed As TV Monopoly 
A scHEME by National Broad- 
casting Co. to block out two- 
and-a-half-hours of television 
time Saturday night for small 
advertisers (E&P, Jan. 7, page 
44) backfired this week when 
DuMont Television Network 
asked the vernment to apply 
“prophylactic action” and pre- 
vent “an attempt to secure a 
istic position in the 





areas. Each paper, it is 
will be ed to “neeulaate” a 
reporter who has a good story 
to tell. He will ‘ore it out and 
then record it at the local sta- 
tion. This platter will be sent 
to Los Angeles where the selec- 
tions will be made, and the 
show composed on tape for 
broadcasting. 

There will be no prizes, Mr. 
Madigan said, but ABC will give 
each reporter, who is chosen for 
a show, a gift as a memento of 
the broadcast. A generous spon- 
sor, he added, might be inclined 
to. reward a participant more 
handsomely. In any _ event, 
“Gentlemen of the Press” 
amounts to a noble effort by 
ABC to cement relations be- 
tween local radio stations and 
newspapers in their town. Both 
can profit from the promotion 
possibilities. 


Larson Replaces Coe 
As WPIX Manager 
“PROGRAMS with a strong local 
appeal” is the announced goal 
of G. Bennett Larson as he be- 
came manager of WPIX, the 
New York News television sta- 
tion, week, succeeding Rob- 
ert L. Coe, who joined the News 
two years ago and put the sta- 
tion on the air June 15, 1948, 
right on schedule. 





television broadcasting field.” 
If NBC were permitted to buy 
up Saturday night in this man- 


‘ner, there would be nothing to 


prevent it from going ahead 
and buying up other nights the 
same way, DuMont’s lawyers ar- 
gued. This, they said, would re- 
sult in disrupting and destroy- 
ing comprehensive program- 
ming efforts by other groups. 
NBC’s plan was conditioned 
on acceptance by 15 affiliates, 
but DuMont told the Federal 
Communications Commission 
that it had received a “firm 
ofer” for use of its facilities for 
13 weeks, beginning Feb. 4, w: 
guaran of payment at “the 
half hourly rate, whether NBC 
sold the time or not. The adver- 
tisers, DuMont pointed out, 
would deal only through NBC. 


Newspaper Adds AM 
To Help Fm Along 

ConpITIonaL purchase of all of 
the stock of KWHK in Hutchin- 
son, Kan., has been announced 
by the Hutchinson Publishing 
Co., owner of the News-Herald 
and of FM station KIMV. 

The publishing company re- 
ported application for FCC ap- 
proval of the purchase at $46,- 
25, from owners Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Murray and Vern Mo- 





nor. KWHK also has an appli- 
cation pending before the 
for a wave-le which 
would permit extended cover- 
age and night broadcasting. 
Commenting on the expansion 
— the publishing concern 


oe Although convinced er FM 
ultimately will replace AM as 
the principal broadcast medium, 
the News-Herald believes that 
at po ye = it is necessary to add 
AM to the FM broadcast to pro- 
vide Hutchinson and her trade 
territory with satisfactory 
broadcast service.” 


Lever Bros. Executive 
New Station Manager 
Ausert E. Foster, former di- 
rector of media for Lever Bros. 
Co., has been named manager of 
AW, the Lawrence ( Mass.) 
Eagle and Tribune affiliate. He 
had been with Lever for 25 
years, concluding his association 
when the firm moved its head- 
quarters from Cambridge to 
New York last month. 


Louisville Papers 
Stay in Radio-TV 

The Louisville (Ky.) Courier 
Journal and Times Co. has de- 
cided to stay in the radio-tele- 
vision business. An announce- 
ment by Mark Ethridge, pub- 
lisher, and Lisle Baker, general 
manager, said WHAS has been 
taken off the market, because 
“the circumstances under which 
we were willing 16 months ago 
= sell it have changed entire- 
y.” 


Sixteen months ago, Crosley 
Broadcasting Corp. offered $1,- 
925,000 for the WHAS proper- 
ties, but the deal ran into an 
FCC duopoly snag. At the time 
of the proposed sale, the news- 
papers had just moved into a 
new plant which cost several 
millions of dollars. 

The Ethridge - Baker 
ment the other day said “our 
own picture is much brighter 
and so is television’s. .. . We 
expect to be on the air in late 
February.” 


Bell to Run KTOK 

Epcar T. Be.x, former secre- 
tary-treasurer and, business man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Publish- 
ing Co., and its station WKY, 
has become general manager of 
KTOK, Oklahoma City. 


13 Mayors Promote 
Progress Edition 


Sat Lake City—Mayors of 
Salt Lake City and 12 other 
towns in the region served by 
the Tribune and Telegram took 
part in the newspapers’ latest 
promotion project. 

The mayors broadcast over 
the Intermountain Network, 
each outlining post progress of 
his own city and explaining fu- 
ture possibilities Pony growth in- 
dustrially, agriculturally and 
culturally. The series was a 
buildup for the annual Tribune 
Progress Edition, a 60-page sup- 
plement issued Jan. 15. 

The Progress Edition, edited 
by Don Howard, was in four 


sections, each with color covers. 
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Dmerica’s 


Loncest Running 


F™ a half century now, automobile 
shows have been more than product displays. 


They are top attractions for the public because 
the automobile is among top interests for the 
American family. 


Tn our show this year we have tried to outdo 
the past. The title itself holds this promise— 
General Motors Midcentury Motorama. 


Top billing goes to the sparkling new 1950 cars— 
all with truly automatic transmissions—high- 
compression engines—smart leadership styling. 


Beyond all this, however, there are the very 
special touches needed in a midcentury year. 
For as a year of summation, it is a time for 
measuring progress by the achievements of 


yesterday and today. 


So you'll also find shows-within-the-show. 
“Motors and Melodies,” for example, a song- 
and-dance review of 20th century motoring. And 
* Pillar of Progress,” which traces the growth of 
GM cars into their present forms. 


The critics are the people who buy our cars. As 
you know, their verdict will soon show up — on 
the highways of America. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
MIDCENTURY MOTORAMA 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL - New York 
January 19th through January 27th 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Picture Reporting 
In Scholarly Record 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. -Y. 


FROM Pe PAINTING TO coupe fi 
Lancelot H 


oo logben. 
s Chanti icleer Press. 286 PP. $5. 


crackling mellow 
whimsy, and illuminated with 
instant clarity. aa _ 


Eo ny of 


Strip” is an pet ees ye 
ctorial 


ping, 

eant, not as a tool-usin; 

but as a picture-drawing jour- 
nalist, developing techniques 
through the centuries for organ- 
izing his knowledge, for trans- 
mitting and recording it, for re- 
porting his endless battle to 
shape his world in gee ey 
bacon his physical and spiritual 


eo Neurath’s 211 illustra- 
tions really came first. “Her sug- 
’ Professor Hogben, a 

ttle Adam-like, confesses, “was 
the act of fertilization whereby 
I myself, at first a little coyly, 
conceived the plan of a script 
for a picture gallery of her own 
choosing.” Dr. Neurath is direc- 
tor of the Isotype Institute of 
London. 

For at least 200,000 years, 
Professor Hogben reports, man 
Painted no pictures. Then, in 
the next 20,000 years—and here 
Marie Neurath enters as illus- 
trator and picture editor—man 
learned to keep track of his 
days with a sort of calendar. It 
was a utilitarian matter. He 
needed to learn where food of 


different sorts abounded at dif- is 


ferent seasons and how to jour- 
ney to these natural groceries 
ly meat markets at the right 


At first starvingly, men 
learned a star lore. Hunters and 


After this 200 centuries of 
learning to measure time with 
an evolving calendar, man spent 
another 2,000 years developing 
an alphabet—of such tre 


still, 

Neurath show, are an interna- 

tional language we can use to 
mankind 


as well as to en- 

tertain them. 
We read and see pictures 
how sex and clan were identi- 





. situation, 


ed by animal masks, how prim- 
itive moral codes of br pro- 
hibition were enforced through 
the seals and signatures of these 

and ’ skin cloth- 
— > how modern heraldry 
surnames have descended 


ith oo this primitive custom. We 


see how ear 


binge" divinity = authority. 
We see moreover how civili- 

zations have forfeited their 

right to survive when their 


* means of Anges gy proved 


inadequate. fessor 
i suggests, the knowledge 

d judgment of people as a 
while are being outstripped by 
the narrow advance of special- 
ists. Western culture, he warns, 
a climax. And the 
author suggests a w: to the 
new communicative approaches 
necessary to halt what he and 
Dr. Neurath see as a threatening 
decline. 


3 Books About Writing 

And Selling Copy 

YOU KNOW S00 +o WRITE by 
H. Phelps Gates. Dubuque, Iowa: 
Wm. C. Brown Company. 57 pp. $2. 

WRITING AND SELLING FACT 
AND FICTION by Harry Edward 
eee New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc. 


approaches 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES by Winston Allard and 
Emily C. Lin, Dubuque, Iowa: 

C. Brown Company. 161 pp. $2.50. 
Most EXPERIENCED a 
vitalize their copy, almost 


consciously, with basic skills 
like this: 
General statement has no 


place in writing of any kind. 
Not even that one. Never call 
a .45 automatic a gun if you can 
call it a 45 automatic. A gun 
anything from a .22 calibre 
target rifle to an 8-inch turret- 
piece on a battleship. Never 
call a sailor a man if you can 
call him a sailor. 

Never call a yellow frame 
bungalow a house if you can 
call it a yellow frame bunga- 
low. Never write about a ong 
A grave situation to 
a 6-year-old may be a new red 
top spun down a sewer. To a 
16-year-old girl, it’s a heel off 
her gold sli <4 after the second 
dance. To Wall Street and the 
steel industry, it’s a nation-wide 


coal strike. 
As long as books on writing 
c, — and from 
the furnace of experience, they 


will be sought —. No one wi 


m. daughter, 


None, perhaps, is sufficient in 
itself. 


Phelps Gates, circulation man- 
ager of the Christian Science 
Monitor, used to be a Pacific 

correspondent for the 
Monitor and a journalism teach- 
er. His little monograph, “You 
Know You Can Write,” is large- 
ly a set of 14 three-minute pep 
talks on some rather — 
principles of effective wri 

They are po crisp sply 
written, and 
Experienced a FY work 
them into the how-to-do-it in- 
stance so necessary for really 
strength iy. 

Harry “Writing and 
Selling” Fact and Fiction” is 
pretty pregnant with ways to 
use some of the old prinel les. 
Neal tells, for instance, how 
Neal learned to + vad feeling into 
= copy—and p. jlity a 

int and caer dialogue. 

‘at ard’s and Lin’s paper-back 
looseleaf catalog is an up-to- 
date listing of places to sell 
freelance articles. 


Warren Buys 
Full Interest 
In Iowa Daily 


Ortwern, Ia. — Lew Warren, 

publisher of the Oelwein Daily 
Register since 1942, has acquired 

sole ownership of the Paper. 

r. Warren, who was a junior 
partner for several years in the 
firm of Elder Shannon & Co., 
publishers of the Washington 
(Ia.) Evening Journal, bought a 


ening cop: 
Neal’s 


minority interest in the Regis- hi 


ter in 1942 and later joined with 
W. S. Rupe, publisher of the 
Ames (Ia.) Tribune, in owner- 
ship of the paper. Mr. and Mrs. 
Warren have now bought the 
interests of Mr. Rupe and his 
Mrs. Marjorie Ann 
Cary of New Yor! 


Sale of the Livingston ( Calif.) 
Chronicle to Louis E. Schmoll is 
announced by E. G. Adams, 
owner, publisher and editor for 
35 years. Mr. Adams remains 
as editor. Mr. Schmoll was edi- 
tor of the Fremont (Neb.) Trib- 
une, managing editor of the 
Merced ( i tang a, 
lisher of the Mi 

Gazette and (an ater of the 
Merced (Calif.) Express before 
acquiring the Chronicle. 


Rook and John L. 
Goularte have sold the Atwater 
(Calif.) Signal to Leonard E. 
Corey and Neill Galloway. 


John M. Richardson, newspa- 
perman and public relations 
representative since 1 
purchased the Portland (Ore.) 
Sun, a weekly established in 
1947. Mr, Richardson was at 
one time business editor of the 
(Ore.) Journal and 


who makes his by it _Consolida Press, Inc. sold 
thinks he a quite ‘well ‘the Sun, formerly own Db 
enough. And he doesn’t. When Jack Still. It will be tabloid. 
you me content, as St. Paul pis 

once —— you're on the Albert Briddon, owen and 
way out—in the writing busi- publisher of the Millbury 
ness. ( Miss.) ess ce 1936, 


Each of these three newest 
writing books contributes a bit. 


sold his interests to his brother, 
Arthur Briddon, Jr. 


and came a — part of 


More Radiotelephone 


Systems Seen by FCC 
Wasuincton — The eral 
Communications So 





by newspapers of the radiotele- 
phone facilities which now are 
available, .and forecasts more 
extensive use of this 
interest of a more rapidly and 
fully informed American pub- 
lic and, at the same time, more 
economical operation.” 

The Commission’s annual re- 
port to Congress, submitted this. 
week, relates that earlier at- 
tempts to service the press by 
licensing portable radio equip- 
ment was not successful, appar- 
ently because the special equip- 
ment was both expensive and 
seldom available when needed. 

Relay Press Radio po be- 
censing July 1, 1949, and the 
commissioners expect, they told 
Congress, there will be an in- 
creasing movement on the part 
of newspapers now operating 
experimentally to convert to 
ve operation with estab- 

of their own private 
radiotelephone systems. 
s 


Scripps Newspapers 
Managers Shifted 

San hg dete — John 
P. Scripp 
ces a tise switch in business 
managers of three California 
newspapers, effective Feb. 1 

Harry Green, general busi- 
ness manager of the group, -_ 
Marion S. Walker was resign- 
ing to engage in a business of 
S own. He has been business 
manager of the Ventura Star- 
Free Press four and one-half 
years. 

Harry O. Bostwick, Jr., busi- 
ness manager of the Redding 
Record -Searchlight since that 
paper’s establishment 11 years 
ago, will succeed Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Bostwick will be re- 
placed at Reddi a. Carey D. 
Guichard, now ness man- 
ager of the Tulare Advance- 
Register. Vincent J. Miller, ad- 
vertising director at a 
will = » to _suce Mr. 
Guichar r. Miller le hong 
Scripps organization last year 

a 








Centennial 

Satt Lake Crry, Utah — The 
Deseret News is observing its 
Centennial, with the paper pay- 
ing tribute to its founders of 
1 in pictorial and progress 
features. 
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‘Podners’ Make 
Mile-Long Line 


For Hopalong 
Hopalon 


Cassidy (alias Bill 
Boyd) had the biggest personal 
appearance of his career on Jan. 

n front of the New York 
Daily News building. 

The daily had started the 
“Hopalong Cassidy” strip sev- 
eral days before. 

A total of 350,000 parents and 
small fry queued up for more 
than a mile with four, and 
later eight persons, abreast, 
wang for a handshake and 
word from the Western hero. 
He bashfully kissed some of the 
mothers while his own wife, 
Grace (Tripalong) Bradley 
looked on from a window of 
the News Building. 

Hopalong’s assistants distrib- 
uted souvenirs Saturday and 
afterward the News Informa- 
tion Bureau took over the job. 
By Tuesday, a total of 500,000 
Hopalong buttons, 150,000 paper 
guns and 25,000 candy bars had 
been dispensed. The News was 
continuing the promotion, offer- 
ing souvenirs through the news- 
paper and also over TV. 

Hopalong who had recently 
gotten more acclaim than Santa 
Claus at a Christmas party in 
Los Angeles, said the runner up 
to the record News crowd was 
64,000 persons who turned out 
at Loeser’s department store in 
Brooklyn last August. 

The Chicago Tribune, which is 
also running the new strip, im- 
mediately announced plans for 
Hopalong’s appearance in two 
big shows it will sponsor at 
Medinah Temple Jan. 14. Entry 
to the free shows was to be by 
coupon clipped from the paper. 

In 100 Pavers, Says Barley 

Nearly 100 newspapers are 
publishing the new Hovalong 
strip, and the current 11,000,000 
daily circulation is scheduled to 
jump when the Sunday strip 
is added in March, according to 
Rex Barley, manager of the 
Mirror Syndicate, Los Angeles. 

Hopalong’s many commercial 
tie-ins and his constant personal 
appearances. as well as his film, 
radio and television, are of tre- 
mendous aid in promotion of 
the Mirror Svndicate’s strip, 
Mr. Barlev said. 

Just before Christmas, Hopa- 
long appeared with Producer 
Sam Goldwyn and Santa Claus 
at a partv attended by 2,000 
children. The children elbowed 
Kris Kringle aside without a 
glance in order to storm their 
cowboy idol. 


Award Deadline Set 


Outstanding public service in 
fire prevention by newspapers 
and radio stations will be rec- 
ognized again this year by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, which is now accepting 
nominations for its annual Gold 
Medal Awards. Nominations 
must be submitted by Feb. 28. 
The nominations may be made 
by fire chiefs, city officials, of- 
ficers of local business or civic 
organizations, fire safety coun- 
cils, or other individuals or 
groups. 








Doorly Clarifies 
Omaha Ownership 


he ry | Doorly is president of ainst 
World Publishing Co., publisher = 
f th Neb.) Wi 


0! e Omaha ( orld- 
Herald, but he is not the owner, 
as reported in Epiror & PusB- 

7, page 13. Mr. 


LISHER, Jan. 4 
Doorly has advised E&P that 
he and his family own ome 
mately 56%, Mrs. G. M. Hitch- 
cock of Washington and her 
relatives own 27%%, and the 
rest is owned by former or 
present employes. 





Peron Committee Bans tee has closed down two Com- 
46 More Publicati munist the H gina 


ora 
A Catholic 

Buenos Arres — President in Cordo 
Juan D. Peron’s campaign 
tin ress 












iba, Los Principios, was 
closed by municipal authorities. 
El Intransigente in Salta was 
forced to close the im- 
pounding of its newsprint 
stocks, and the Clarin, in Buen- 
os Aires, s ded because its 
newsprint suppliers were for- 
bidden to make delivery. 

e@ 


as a 

investigating anti-Argentine ac- 
tivities closed 46 more papers 
and periodicals for not a 
displaying that 1950 “The 
Year of the Liberator, General 
San Martin.” 

The list included an inde- 
pendent daily, a German-lan- 
guage daily in Buenos Aires 
and an Italian language daily. 

In recent weeks, the commit- 


Macon Papers Appoint 

The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
and News have announced ap 
pointment of the Branham Com- 
pany as their national advertis- 
ing representatives. 















who lived 
in a shoe ? 


R emember 


the old woman 


At Mutual Life, we have a rather 
large family, too. . . over 1,000,000 
policyholders. But in spite of all our 
efforts to keep track of them, it’s sur- 
prising how many policyholders do 
not realize that their old life insur- 
ance policies may have actual cash 
value, and for that reason fail to keep 
in touch with their Company after 
they cease paying premiums. 

In such cases, it becomes our re- 
sponsibility to find the policyholders 
or their beneficiaries and pay them 
the money that is theirs. Our many 
representatives throughout the coun- 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


34 NASSAU STREET 












































try have been very successful in lo- 
cating lost policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. Local newspapers have 
been particularly helpful, too, by 
publishing news items seeking their 
whereabouts, and in many cases the 
search has resulted in the payment of 
an unexpected ‘‘windfall.” 

We will never be satisfied, how- 
ever, until we reach the time when 
we can say of our large family of 
policyholders, ‘‘all present or ac- 
counted for.”’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
ootac 


NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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JOURNALISM EDUCATION 





J-School Financing 
Greatly Improved 


By Dwight Bentel 


JOURNALISM EDUCATION no 
longer has the flattest pocket- 
book on the campus. 

The schools have moved a 
long way in the direction of 
adequate financing from the 
state of near pauperism that 
caused a startled raising of edi- 
torial eyebrows when it was 
pointed out back in 1946. 

e@ average accredited jour- 
— school is getting almost 
times as much sg 
pel as the most affluent eight 

schools did three years ago. 

Only eight journalism schools 
in the United States had budgets 
of $20,000 a year or more in 
1946-47. The fact startled dele- 
gates to the ASNE convention 
in Washington in 1946 when it 
was pointed out b: 
vin of the Troy ( 

The average budget of the 38 
accredited schools and depart- 
ments of journalism in 1948-49, 
ss had soared to $57,530. 


in the current Journalism Quar- 
ie The average school spent 
$43,462 on tea g alone, says 
Dr. English. A sum beyond the 
wildest dreams of most journal- 
ism educators a decade ago. 
$119.170 for Teaching 
One school spent $119,170 for 
teaching. 
Mr. Marvin’s statement to 
ASNE was offered in evidence 
of the need for an accrediting 
program which would assist in 
promoting adequate financing 
for journalism education. The 
results make Mr. Marvin, and 
the educators and other editors 
who worked with him on this 


project, look like grade-A 
prophets. 

The boom financing of the 
journalism Is has occurred 


during the period of the accredi- 
tation effort. In one year alone 
the average budget increased 
$18,747, Dr. English reports. 
There have been other con- 
tributing factors. Student load 
and — prices have boosted 
college udgets generally. 
eee ee gg establishment of 
standards iy A the accrediting 
group, and the pressure put on 
college and university adminis- 
trators by directors seeking to 
e. their departments into the 
Id, has had profound effect. 
"i non-accredited schools 
have been assisted in their fi- 
nancing. 
Some Parts Not Rosy 


Some other parts of Dr. Eng- 
lish’s report are not so rosy. 
When he retired in August as 
executive secretary of the ac- 
crediting committee he had 

probably seen more journalism 
capasiion in action than any 
other person. 

Member of every inspection 
committee except one twhich 


$8 


visited his own school), he had 
studied intensively the pro- 
grams, teaching, equipment, fa- 
cilities at 46 schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. 

What he saw, he says, wasn’t 
all good. For example, journal- 
ism education gets shabby hous- 
ing on many or most campuses. 
It does not fare well either in 
the general character or suit- 
ability of the building space 
occupied by the 46 schools. 

“Too often,’ Dr. English re- 
ports, “instruction is centered, it 
seems, in a temporary structure 
or in the oldest and most beat- 
en-up building on the campus. 

aders in mass communica- 
tions have not progressed to the 
point where they take pride in 
substantial physical facilities for 
professional training in their 
fields. 

“This is not easy to under- 
stand,” he says, “in view of the 
important help the newspapers, 
particularly, have given in work- 
ing for adequate educational 
housing for law, medicine, agri- 
— and education in gen- 
eral. 


Amount and quality of labor- 
atory equipment also constitutes 
a J-school weakness, Dr. Eng- 
lish believes. 

“Almost everyone will admit 
the need for ewriters,” he 
points out, “but even these rep- 
resent fairly new additions to 
some departments.” 

Not Much for Equipment 


Replacement value of labora- 
tory equipment in the average 
journalism school, he reports, is 
—— for sagereas: ‘or 

for ae 


pyreading; $8,05 
$763 wad sadvertising: $9,014 for 
typography; $3,367 for photogra- 
phy; $1 a for engraving: $2,788 
for visual aids. 

ese “iittle’ equ — would 
buy ve little ipment at 
present-day prices,” nglish 
— out, and warns: 

‘Schools undertaking instruc- 
tion in radio, typography, pho- 
tography, and advertising must 
expect to spend some rather 
substantial amounts for equip- 
ment in these fields if instruc- 
tion is to be realistic enough to 
satisfy representative educators 
and professional practitioners.” 

He reports he frequently was 
surprised at the lack of 
files of newspapers in some of 
the departments. Current news- 
paper subscriptions, he says, too 
often reflect provincialism. 

“Almost without exception,” 
he says, “it was the consensus 
of the various committees that 
a student should be able to 
study currently the outstanding 
regional newspapers of this 
country at any time during his 
school career.” 

Many schools are overlooking 
opportunities offered by the in- 
ternship plan, Dr. English found. 





“The value of a ae og was 
constantly evident,” cally 
“yet few schools Systematica 
seek the benefits of this train- 
ing 

Bepertmentel barriers too 
often retard or definitely inhibit 
journalism students from supple- 
menting their professional 
courses with offerings in other 
Jivisions, Dr. English found. 


Sports Editor 
Comes Out Swinging 

{sPORTS EDITORS who received 
a questionnaire on sports writ- 
in; from Koh Tatai, University 
of Utah journalism student, 
didn’t quite know whether to 
smile or get mad. So some of 
‘em did both. 

The questionnaire concerned 
ethics of sports writing. Mr. 
Tatai wanted to know whether 
sports writing is biased and in- 
accurate as certain coaches, 
readers, and sports promoters 
have been heard to mumble. 

He also threw in a question or 
two concerning special problems 
of sports writing, and the effects 
of sports stories on the size of 
athletes’ heads. 

One of the questionnaires 
reached Allan Ward, sports edi- 
tor of the Oakland (Calif.) Trib- 
une. Mr. Ward took a look and 
headed for his typewriter. His 
answers constituted his column, 
= LL Thought,” that day. 

Ward was “startled” but 
he'd be “delighted” to answer. 

“Do sports writers present a 
true picture of athletic con- 
tests?’ 

Replied Mr. Ward, “What in 
heck is a true picture? What 
one writer sees at a fight, a 
baseball game, a football con- 
test another scribe might miss. 
A lot depends on the angle of 
vision, the emotions, and 
state of the writer’s digestion.” 

“Are writers prejudiced in 
favor of or against contestants?” 

“Of course they are,” replied 
Mr. Ward. “Writers are human 
beings. They have their likes 
and dislikes. No writer amounts 
to a hang who isn’t prejudiced 
to some extent. But he is even 
less valuable if he permits hi 
normal prejudices to affect his 
good judgment and sense -of 
fairness.” 

“Could you list some difficul- 
ties pertaining | to accurate cover- 
age of sports?” 

. Covering a Saturday 
afternoon football game after a 
Friday night party. 

Not all respondents answered 
in this vein, according to Quin- 
tus C. Wilson, chairman of the 
University of Utah journalism 
department and former Minne- 
apolis newspaperman. 

Forty replies were received to 
100 letters, he says. “The writ- 
ers at first usually contended 
they were angered by the ques- 
tionnaire, then went on to ans- 
swer the questions and relate 
cases of inaccuracy and bias. 

“We were surprised to find 
sports writers saying that in- 
accurate sports coverage in 
many cases is due to improper 
training of writers.” 

Prejudiced reports on athletic 
contests are not common, how- 
ever, writers, coaches, and others 
agr 


Media Records 
Help to Admen 
Told by Collins 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle’s 
Monday morning Sales Training 
Program was resumed this week 





Collins 


ized linage records which grew 
out of the conflicting and con- 
fusing reports which were all 
that was accessible to advertis- 
ers before 1928. 
“Twenty-two years ago,” 
Mr. Collins, 


‘acts. 

“Every FACT which can be 
evaluated is examined and re- 
examined to insure every possi- 
ble chance of success in today’s 
highly competitive market. The 
fundamental directive of good 
merchandising Know Your 
Competition 
force of good advertising to the 

advertiser and his 
agency. The day has gone for 
hit or miss methods of ad 
ing just as the dusk of selling 
has come for the advertising 
salesman who has the “me, too” 
sales approach. 

“Media Records data has as 
its basis the scientific approach 
to a more productive use of 
newspaper advertising for the 
advertiser. I think most of you 
will agree that advertising has 
progressed to the status of a 


national 


science. 


“The Power of Salesmanship 
in the printed word 
its place as a science in the prof- 
itable use of what, in medicine, 
is known as case histories and 
in law, as precedent. Every doc- 
tor is a better doctor who prof- 
its by the past experience of 
other doctors. Every judge and 
every lawyer profits by the ju- 
dicial decision of other judges. 

“Advertising, 
gressed so that you = help 
your advertisers profit 
history or record of every other 
And Media Records 
is that single data source of all 
case histories in the newspaper 


advertiser. 


industry.” 


Named for Keystone 

Keystone Pictures, 
named Larry 
West Coast ‘and Hollywood Bu- 
reau manager, 
7557 saan Boulevard, Holly- 


wo 
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“research was an 
unwanted and almost unknown 
infant. Today, it has developed 
into.a man child—the 
Department being a most im- 
portant cog in the advertising 
agency machine. And this im- 
portance has developed purely 
because of the need for basic 


vicepresident of 
Media Records. 
Mr. Collins 
gave a brief his- 
tory of Media 
Records’ 22 
years of service 
to newspai 
advertisers an 
advertisin 
agencies and 
lustrated the ne- 
cessity for reli- 
able standard- 


said 


search 


is a motivating 


vertis- 


can take 


too, has pro- 
by the 


Inc. has 
Barbier, Jr. as 


with offices at 
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The State symbol isn’t a happen- It has the second largest number of 

stance. retail establishments of any State in 

1 

' It portrays this State’s situation acti 

L . 

exactly — the whole country and, in Most important, too,.—Pennsylvania 
f h of th Id d d 

— a has the largest number of daily news- 

its labor and products. 


; papers of any State. 
Pennsylvania, of course, is a leader 


in manufactured products. Its esti- These are your best salesmen, pene- 


! mated 1,502,000 employees in manu- trating the homes of over 1,000,000 of 
facturing plants earned $4,555,000,000 its buying families. 

(in 1948)—salaries of all employees 

amounting to $10,500,000,000 in the Pennsylvania can be depended on to 
country’s second largest total. D-E-L-I-V-E-R! 


ennsylvania 





... Keystone Market 
for Greater National Sales 


AMBRIDGE CITIZEN (E) @ BEAVER FALLS NEWS-TRIBUNE (E) ® BRISTOL COURIER (E) © CHAMBERSBURG PUBLIC OPINION (E) 
@CLEARFIELD PROGRESS (E) © COATESVILLE RECORD (E) © CONNELLSVILLE COURIER (E) ® GREENSBURG TRIBUNE REVIEW 
(M&E) © HAZLETON PLAIN SPEAKER (E) @© HAZLETON STANDARD-SENTINEL (M) @ INDIANA GAZETTE (E) © JEANNETTE NEWS- 
DISPATCH (E) © LOCK HAVEN EXPRESS (E) © NEW CASTLE NEWS (E) @ NEW KENSINGTON DISPATCH (E) @ SUNBURY DAILY 
7 ITEM (E) © TOWANDA REVIEW (M) © WARREN TIMES-MIRROR (E) © WASHINGTON OBSERVER REPORTER (M&E) ® WAYNES- 
BORO RECORD-HERALD (E) © WILLIAMSPORT GAZETTE-BULLETIN (M) @ WILLIAMSPORT SUN (E) ® YORK DISPATCH (E) 
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“Editor & Publisher helps me 


to make decisions,” 


SAYS FRANK HERMES, 
. VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF MEDIA, 
FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


“I find Editor & Publisher interesting and in- 
formative. The information I receive is of 
interest and value to my job. Mainly, I learn 
about developments and changes in the news- 
paper publishing business—linage figures, rate 
changes, newspaper mergers, operations factors, 
such as costs, etc. I find myself reading Editor 
& Publisher regularly each week and what I 


read all adds up to help me make decisions.” 





Frank Hermes, as supervisor of market and newspaper selections, 
controls the spending of almost $3,000,000 in newspaper space 
by Federal Advertising for such leading spenders as those listed 
on the opposite page. : 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


- « « to sell Big-Money Newspaper Buyers 


Almost all important media buyers read E & P 


VITAL STATISTICS .. . Last year 44 top advertising agencies billed over a billion dollars (in all media). It is 
within this group that E & P is read and rated highly. That is why there is no more direct, economical or resultful way 
of reaching the actual buyers of newspaper space in these big-money agencies than via the advertising pages of Epiror 


& PusLisHeEr. 
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. and here are 
some of the 


FEDERAL 


accounts spending 
$25,000 or more 


in Newspapers * 


American Safety Razor Corp... $242,142 


General Cigar Co., Inc......... 140,287 
Gerber Products Co.......... 641,525 
. Lever Brothers Company (Breeze) 983,774 
Lily of France Corset......... 54,409 
Schenley Distillers Corp. ... . .. 251,081 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. ....... 259,592 


Trommer, John F., Inc. (Beer)... 271,217 


$2,844,027 


* Figures from a recent Bureau of 
Advertising Study of National Adver- 
tisers spending $25,000 or more in 
newspapers in 1948. 
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Arizona Group 
Awards Prizes, 
Elects Osborn 


Puoentx, Ariz.—Jones Osborn, 
publisher of the Yuma Daily 
Sun, was elected president of 


ciation, succeeding Harold H. 
Wrenn, publisher of the Coolidge 
Examiner, at the group’s annual 
convention here Jan. 8. 

Paul Jaeger, Flagstaff, publish- 
er of the Arizona Daily Sun, was 

elected vicepresident represent- 
ing dailies; Irving Diamond. Dia- 
mond Publications, Phoenix, 


lisher, Brewery Gulch Gazette, 
weeklies. 

Charles F. Willis, Phoenix, 
publisher of Pay Dirt, a mining 
publication, was re-elected sec- 
retarv-treasurer. 

William Wrightson, who 
founded the state’s first newspa- 
per, The Arizonian, at Tubac, 
Ariz., in 1859, was named first 
member of a new hall of jour- 
nalistic fame at the University 
of Arizona. A copper plaque 
inscribed with his name and 
deeds will be mounted in jour- 
nalism classrooms in the new 
Liberal Arts Building on the 
university campus 

Winners of first ‘prizes in the 
Better Newspaper Contest in- 
cluded: Front page—Arizona 

Revublic and Mesa Tribune; 
editorial—Arizona Deee an8 and 
Mesa Tribune: comm 
ice—Mesa Tribune; penn ntl 
Mesa Tribune; spot news picture 
—Phoenix Gazette; women’s 
page— Mesa Tribune: typog- 
raphy—Arizona Republic and 
Mesa Tribune. 

General excellence awards 
went to the Phoenix Gazette 
and Mesa Tribune in the daily 
classes, and to the Glendale 
News in the weekly class. 

The Mesa Tribune, which 
entered eight of the Arizona 
Newspaper Association’s con- 
tests and won seven firsts, was 
born in January, 1949. It suc- 
ceeded the Mesa Journal-Trib- 

une, a weekly which had 
copped 11 honors in National 
Editorial Association comoveti- 
tion from 1942 through 1948. 

The Mesa daily is published 
by Charles A. Mitten and edited 
by Mack Kehoe, a_ former 
Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Free- 
man ad man: Fort Atkinson 
(Wis.) Daily News editor, and 
Milwaukee Sentinel reporter. 

— 


Shares Survey Story 

New Haven, Conn.—The New 
Haven Register last week shared 
with two Connecticut newspa- 
pers a special survey report and 
article on state school subsidies. 
The New Haven paper — 
tabulations of provosed 
subsidies as they affected small 
towns and cities. The listings 
were made by an accountant, 
hired by the Register, and the 
article was prepared by Regis- 
ter reporters. 

The article was prominently 
— by the Waterbury Amer- 
m and the poeeeners Post, as 

well as the Registe’ 





. Memorial Asked 
Boston—A memorial plaque 
in memory of Morris Fineberg. 
Boston Post photographer 
killed during “mock” invasion 
landings at Carson Beach last 
September, will be provided 
under a bill that has been 
filed for introduction in the 
Massachusetts legislature. 
The state would erect a 
bronze marker at the spot on 
which the photographer was 
killed, under the proposal. 





gr Rose Pictorial 
Is 40°, Adve Advertising 


Los An- 
ee ee. vublished its first 
” issue on = 3. 
The ates od — the Pasa- 
dena Tournament of as 
the Rose Bowl football 
The 96-page issue 
lines of advertising, or 40% of 
its space devoted to revenue. 
The classified section numbered 
22 pages, with 20,960 lines. 
w s s 
The Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
issued a 60-page, three section 
New Year’s Edition with edi- 
torial and picture content em- 


phasizi: the 
| seen prosperity to the area. 
Additional copies were provided’ 
to readers at a cost of 15 cents, 
mailed. 


a # 2 
MitwauKEE— The Milwaukee 
Sentinel set new records for 
> in its 5 oe * —— 
= Dec. 


Christmas sal es edition 4 tthe 
Sentinel was 56 yoow wt ith 94,- 


The Jan. 2 edition of 44 pages 
had 66,778 lines, 


Sadie, Wis. — Summary 
of ’49 and forecast for ‘50 
marked the New Year’s edition 
of the Janesville Gazette, pub- 
lished here Dec. 31 in a three- 
section, 60-page paper. 


Gordon Elrod Joins 


Shulman Associates 
Ben Shulman, president, Ben 
Shulman Associates, Inc., spe- 
boomy in the sale of news- 
= ts, presses, and print- 
ng mm ng of 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, an- 
nounces the appointment of 
Gordon F. Elrod as executive 
vicepresident and general man- 
ager. 
R... Elrod is well known in 
‘wspaper mechanical circles. 
Befoe joining the Shulman or- 
ganization, s was production 
manager of the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle. Before that, he was 
Eastern sales +; of the 
Duplex Printing Press Co. 


Nameplate Changed 
bay = Man.—The Winni- 
peg bune came out with @ 
“new a ook” this week. The Old 
English script used for its name- 
pened on the front page was re- 
aced by Roman capitals. 
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8 in Toronto 


Fight Proposed 
Guild Unit 


Toronto, Ont. — Eight em- | 


Ployes of the Toronto Telegram, 
claiming to represent a substan- 
tial majority of other em: 


of the Toronto Newspaper Guild 
for certification as bargaining 
agent for editorial Pee om 
employes of the Telegram Pub- 
lishing Co. 

After hearing the points of 
view of the group of eight, of 
management and of guild rep- 
resentatives, the Ontraio Labor 


loyes, bee 
have contested the application | 


Relations Board reserved deci- 4 


sion on the guild’s application. 
Object to Guild Methods 


The group of eight told the — 


board they had reason 

lieve the guild (a local of the 
American Newspaper Guild) 
did not have as bona fide mem- 
bers in good standing a majority 
of the editorial employes. They 
also objected to methods used 
by the guild in getting members, 
stating that they were in some 
instances “objectionable, unfair, 
and not straightforward.” 

Both the group and manage- 
ment asked the board to direct 
a secret ballot among editorial 
employes to determine whether 
a majority desire to be repre- 
sented by the guild. Both con- 
tended that the majority do not 
wish to be guild members. 

A major objection by the 
group of eight is that officers 
of the Toronto Guild are all 
members of the Toronto Daily 
Star editorial department, only 
paper in eastern Canada which 
has an ANG unit. 

“In the judgment of the inter- 
veners,” their reply stated, “it 
would not be in the best inter- 
ests of the employes in the pro- 
posed unit that their bargaining 
rights and duties should be 
handled by the said key em- 
ployes of the said competing 
daily evening newspaper in 
their capacity as officers of the 
said union.” 

The guild claims to have 104 
members in good standing on 
the Telegram. 

Management and the guild are 
also in disagreement over how 
many employes would be eligi- 
ble for a guild unit. The guild 
claims there are 164; manage- 
ment says there are only 145. 
Management’s figures excludes 
messengers, record room staff, 
persons having authority to em- 
ploy or fire workers, executives 
at and above the level of city 
editor, and secretaries to execu- 
tives dealing in matters relating 
to labor relations. 


ANG Files to Represent 
Canadian Press Staff 

The American Newspaper 
Guild this week filed a petition 
with the Dominion Labor Board 
for representation of the Ca- 
nadian Press, Canada’s co-oper- 
ative news-gathering agency. 

Sam Eubanks, ANG o_o 
tive vicepresident, told E & = 
the guild signed up 
eS ee majority” ‘os 
cP’s employes, which he said 
numbered about 130. 
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q Bloomington, 
*Dan 


Unloading newsprint from a specially-equipped boxcar at Louisville, 
Ky... a | workman unhooks one bar of several used to form adjustable 


halai 





Bomb Thiosing 
Technique Cuts 
Newsprint Loss 


LoulsvILLE, Ky.—Three car- 
loads of newsprint, shipped 
here from Maine, have arrived 
in “excellent” condition due to 
a new method of loading the 
1,800-pound rolls in the box- 
cars. 

Thus far the new system has 
proved highly superior to pre- 
vious methods where “at least 
two and sometimes as many as 
25 rolls” in each carload, were 
torn, frayed, flattened or other- 
wise damaged, according to 
, ot Corcoran, purchasing 


agent “for the Courier-Journal - 


and Louisville Times. Annually, 
he said, the loss on newsprint 
shipments under the normally 
used loading svstem amounts to 
more than $35,000 

What makes the difference in 
the loading operation is a steel- 

and-wood crossbar equipped 

with self-locking ends. (See 
cut). By locking several of the 
crossbars to steel rails running 
the length of the boxcar at va- 
rious distances from the floor 
adjustable bulkheads are set 
up across the car at any point. 
These keep newsprint or other 
cargo from bouncing around. 
The crossbar system was devel- 
oped by the Navy during World 
War II when the movable bulk- 
heads were used on ships. 

Since then they have been 
widely used in fen gp automo- 
bile motors, ims, and 
glassware and linoleum rolls. 
But they are new in the ship- 
ment of newsprint. Only one of 
the newspapers’ suppliers has 
tried the new method so far. 

But Mr. Corcoran said the 
crossbar — probably repre- 
sents the on ly real. advance in 
newsprintloading methods in 

years. 


by 


66-Page Paper 
On Straight Run 
In Youngstown 


Youncstown, O.—The Youngs- 
town Vindicator claims it set a 
record Sunday, Jan. 8, by print- 
ing 66 pages on a straight press 
run in a 26-12-16-12 combina- 
tion. 

It had never been thought 
possible to run more than 64 
pages straight due to the limi- 
tations of the press folder and 
the coupling of more than eight 
units together as a single press. 

The Vindicator has run as 
many as 11 units in one press 
but used only eight units to 
print 64 pages of black and 
white and the other three units 
for additional] color. 

Curtis Grafts. chief engineer 
of the Goss Printing Press Co., 
Chicago, said no trouble would 
be encountered. 

See 72-Pg. Possible 

Vindicator pressmen believe 
this run indicates it is possible 
to print more than 64 pages and 
gain all the advantages of a 
straight run up to and including 
72 pages. 

If the Vindicator had not been 
able to print 66 pages it would 
have had to jump the number 
of pages to 68 as a collect prod- 
uct and would have been lim- 
ited to duplicate combinations 
of sections plus the loss of 
newsprint due to two extra 
pages. 

To maintain the production 
schedule the Vindicator would 
have had to run two collect 
presses instead of one straight 
press which meant that it would 
have had to use 10 units and 
two folders instead of nine units 
and one folder. This additional 
equipment would. have neces- 
sitated more men and ~ more 
power to operate. 


g the rolls steady. 





Pillsbury Uses 
Illinois List 
For Ad Test 


co—A_ test 


markets. The program, consist- 


: ing of 10,800 lines of advertising 


per newspaper, will continue 
through to November and will 
be correlated with the Consumer 
Analysis conducted by Illinois 
Daily Newspaper Markets. 

The 13 markets selected by 
Pillsbury are Rockford, Dixon, 
DeKalb, LaSalle, Ottawa, Strea- 
tor, Moline- Rock Island, Gales- 
burg, Monmouth, Macomb, 
Champaign and 
ville. 

The test has been preceded 


m with research done among farm 


homes in member Illinois Mar- 
kets, some not on this schedule, 


| for the purpose of setting up 


control markets as outlined by 
the company, with the main ob- 
jective based on the results of 
newspaper advertising to 
farm market. 

Pillsbury chose the Illinois 
dailies for its test on a basis of 
a four-year study of Illinois Con- 
sumer Analysis. This is a spe- 
cial test campaign. Several re- 
search jobs will be done on the 
same farm homes throughout 
the life of the campaign. Results 
will be analyzed and may result 
in a decision for greater news- 
paper linage, or in favor of 
other types of operation in 1951. 

“If this test is successful, we 
have been told that all of our 
members will received advertis- 
ing in 1951 to an extent much 
greater than at any time in the 
Past years of Pillsbury’s opera- 
tion,” said Paul L. Gorham, gen- 
eral manager of Illinois Markets. 

fhe outcome of the current 
test program in Illinois can be 
a new selling factor for news- 

apers, Mr. Gorham told E&P, 
pointing out that more than one 
million dollars a year is avail- 
able for newspaper space, pro- 
viding this campaign produces 
results desired by Pillsbury. He 
has asked member papers not 
to “muddy the waters” if they 
are not on the test schedule. 

“Please let the test work to 
its best advantage among the 
selected members,” Mr. Gorham 
advised. “We ask that you do 
not solicit the Pillsbury Com- 
ig or the Leo Burnett Agency 

hicago for addition of your 
newspaper if you are not on this 
schedule.” 


W. B. Mueller, 52, 
Moline Editor, Dies 


Cuicaco—Wilbur B. Mueller, 
52, editor of the Moline (Ill.) 
Dispatch, died in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital here Jan, 10. He under- 
went 1 —- three months 


ago. He had been a Dispatch 
empl ~ for 26 years, having 
start state editor. He 


edited the. first automobile page 
for the Dis —. a —— 
makeup editor and in 1938, as- 
sociate editor. Upon the death 
of L. R. Blackman in November, 
1942, Mr. Mueller was named 
editor. 
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The NEW 1950 Edition of 


The International 
Year Book 


To Be Published January 31, 1950 


The New 1950 Edition of the Editor & Publisher 
International Year Book will bear the date of 
January 31, 1950. Now in its 30th year of pub- 
lication, the Year Book has won international 
reputation for its coverage of the daily news- 
paper field. 


More Than 100,000 Names of Daily Newspaper Personnel 
Thousands of Changes Make Previous Editions Obsolete 
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Advertising Agencies of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, 
Australia & New Zealand 
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Canada, Australasia. Central and 
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Ready of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Rates and Circulations 
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Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism . 











HOW TO GET YOUR COPY 


In accordance with a custom of many years, the new INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR BOOK for 1950 will be reserved exclusively for 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER subscribers. 


If your name is NOT on our subscription list, send your subscrip- 
tion at once (see rates below). 


If you are a subscriber whose subscription is due for renewal, please 
send remittance promptly so that your name may be on our paid 
list before January 31st. 


Every subscriber of record as of January 31st will automatically re- 
ceive a copy of the YEAR BOOK as a part of bis subscription. 
Extra copies of the YEAR BOOK may be purchased by subscribers 
only at $2 per copy, postpaid, provided orders are placed in January. 


BCT TODAY) ese Sree oot esaeny 


Subscription Rates: EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 52 weekly 
issues, plus the 1950 YEAR BOOK, $5 a year in the United 
States; $5.50 to Canadian addresses; $6 to addresses in other 
countries. 





1700 Times Tower, Times Square, 
New York 18, New York 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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Dave Gideon 
Dies; Publisher, 
Noted GOPer 


Huntincion, W. Va.—Dave 
Gideon, president of the Hunt- 
— Publishing pub- 


, ai Jan. 5 at Hot 
Springs, Ark., where he 
spent his vacation. He 


for manv years. He a ied 
Whi House _ counci g 
Calvin Coolidge’s adm 

tion, and had been a delegate 


many national Republican 
pp ~~ = consid- 
ered an adviser mn; nm 
and Senators. pisenetens 
Born in Huntington, Mr. Gid- 
eon started his career in the 


in the publishing the 
Herald-Dispatch through shares 
inherited from his mother. He 
became principal owner and 
publisher of the paper in 1920. 
In 1936 he advanced to the 
presidency of the Huntington 
Publishing Co., which also owns 
the afternoon Huntington Ad- 
vertiser. He was named an hon- 
a colonel of the state in 





s 
Alonzo Howard Dies; 
Hornell Executive 
Hornet, N. Y.—Alonzo H. 
eee who phn gg a 7l-year 
here as a 
printer's S*Govil ant and ended it as 
t publisher, died 
in. 7 wand a short illness. He 
was 
Mr. Howard was vicepresi- 
dent of the W. N. Greenhow Co., 
publishers of the Hornell Eve- 
ning Tribune, and also mechan- 
ical superintendent of the news- 


paper. 

He was associated profession- 
ally with five members of four 
a oe of the Greenhow 

including Mrs. Olive G. 
Buisch, now president, and her 


@bituary 


L. Jackson, 51, for- 
Ser of i forte fda 
ager e el ‘ass. 
Union and for the four 





nati, 0. Jan. 5, at Hartf 


Mase. S. Menem, 83, col- 
umnist for the Lewiston (Me.) 
Evening Journal and Daily Sun 
for many years, poet and author 
% many magazine articles, Jan. 

4, at her home in a ee 

Joun G. MIL.er, 79. 
publisher of the Rea’ Blut 
(Calif.) News, Jan. 3. Follow- 
ing his sale of the News in 1939, 
he had continued his column for 
that and other Sacramento Val- 
ley newspapers until the week 
before his death. 

Rome Rresetu, 44, author of 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tri- 
bune’s “Common House Sense” 
column, Jan. 1, at Minneapolis. 
He had also worked for the old 
Minneapolis Journal, old Minne- 
apolis Tribune, the Associated 
Press and St. Paul (Minn.) Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press 

Frank C. Greene, 60, chief of 
the Sunday copy desk 3 An- 
geles 


on the Boise ‘(da.) Stateman, 
Pasadena -) Sun and Los 
Angeles Express before joining 
the Times 17 years ago, where 
he was telegraph editor before 
shifting to the Sunday depart- 


ment. 

Mrs. Atgan Taytor REEVE, 
syndicated columnist (Teen- 
Tipster) on the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram, recent- 
ly at Long Beach. 

Georce H. Baker, 83, retired 
Chicago Daily News circulation 
executive, recently, at Miami, 
Fla. He joined the Daily News 
in 1891 and retired in 1934 as 
manager of the circulation ac- 
counting department. 

Bruce Knapp, advertising rep- 
resentative of Hardware World 
and former Chicago advertising 
ae of the Christian 





son, Louis G. Buisch, general e Monitor, recently, at 
manager. cago. 
NOTICE! 


Administrative 
Advertising 
Cartoonists-Artists 
Circulation 


1475 Broadway, Su 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A POSITION 
IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING FIELDS: 


You Will be Interested in the Following Services: 


1. Draft a a consecutive Sneortion ad ae FE nog? an ee 


and send us with Details 0! 
Serianing of the ent 
2. Fill out She Sectteation card wait Will bo coms te Fon 
= ee tee ee eee wife gen 
ne enema 
3. this optional registration is to he suey 
Bnd thei Senvi ne: THERE 
tod theriek Joa te mae — a Fos 


E&P PERSONNEL SERVICE 
ite 1700 New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


Editorial 
Mechanical 
Photogra 
Public R 











Arthur W. Stace, 
Booth Editor, Dies 


Ann Arsor, Mich.—Arthur W. 
Stace, 74, editor of the Ann 
Arbor News and veteran of a 
half-century of newspaper work 
in died Jan. 10 in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. He was 
stricken with a heart attack 
while vacationing. 

Mr. Stace had been associated 
with Booth Newspapers, Inc., 
since 1923, except for seven 
years as head of the Michigan 
Utilities Information Bureau. 

Mr. Stace was graduated from 
Notre Dame University in 1896 
and the next year became a re- 
porter on the old Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Democrat. A few 
months later he went to work 
for the Grand Rapids Press and 
from 1913 to 1923 was managing 
editor of that paper. In the 
latter year he became a special 
writer and research worker for 
the Booth newspapers. He 
me the Ann Arbor paper in 


Parking on Roof 


Santa Ana, Calif—A feature 
of the expanded quarters of the 
Santa Ana Register is a parking 
lot on the roof. hydraulic 
elevator lifts the cars three 
floors. The roof accommodates 
approximately 30 autos. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line 
HELP WANTED A 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
| time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line 
*4 times—$.80 per line 
“For consecutive insertions of same 


copy. 
3 Sines minimum. 
Count ately i 6 letter 


ds with wile apace and/or type of 
caps and over computed on e 
sled bale of 56 Mane pas alias 


inch. 
Count four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 











There is an additional charge of 15 
cents for the use of a box number on 
each order. Postage charges incurred 
A —— PACKAGES will be 
a b 





Forms close Wednesday noon. 





WHEN ANSWERING _, ADS, 
please address them as follows: Box 
Number, —" & PUBLISHER, 1475 
Broadway, New York | DO 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 





For — size = pe er ee 
ODETT 

Pablishers Many i ars 
P. 0. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 





FLORIDA and Southeastern dai 
and ay newspapers bought an 
. H. Berg Co., Melb 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


Mountain States — Barty 
DAILIES OR KLIES 
E. Mohler bs "cael ites 
$12 Boston Bldg., Denver, 
kk 30 Ee on the Pacific Coast. 
Arthur Stypes, 625 = et Bt. 
San Francisco Califo 
MAY BROTHERS, SS, N. ¥. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


wns 0. 

1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 
NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purpose 
A. 8. VAN BENTHUY 

446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
bs a DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


der, 3570 Frances Avenue 
enice, California 

















THIS 29-year-old agenc 


operates on 
a — of a square deal for bpyer 
an 


Len Peis hner Agency, Box 192, Mt. 
Plonsent. Michigan. 
patentee Aa 
CONFIDENTIAL iat Noceeser 
Daily Newspaper Propert 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, Gnlifornia. 


MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with ee records on fair terms 


8937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 


PROSPEROUS Iowa, iy yong South 
Dakota Newspa = Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska ‘Sioux, City, Iowa. 
UTHERN NEWSPAPERS 
ROUGH, SS, ees 
ewspaper properties since 
A ¥ ARKER Li LIKELY 


Times Building 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
CALIFORNIA SEMI-WEEKLY 
Potential daily. Unopposed in city 

of 10,000 pop. with wide trade area. 














St. Petersburg, Fla. 





tural section balanced by strong in- 
dustrial payrolls. Plant equipment is 
far above average. Located in new 
on favorable long term lease. 
0, cash down $25,000. 
Full details to qualified buyers. 
ARTHUR W. STYPES 
Newspaper Broker 
625 Market Street 
Room 619, San ianosrs 
COLORADO WEEKL in leading 
county seat. $20,000 with only $5,000 
cash. Balance easy terms. Priced at 
less than Phage Splendid potential. 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates, 312 Bos 
ton Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
ESTABLISHED weekly newspaper 
within 15 miles of Newark. Own 
plant. $35,000 annual gross. Good op- 
portunity. $33,000 complete price. In- 
terested principals oy: Write Box 
4917. Editor & Publisher. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Exclusive field. Nets $12, year. 
$15,000 handles. Jack Stoll, 4958 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 27, Gal. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
newspapers. Daily in town of 25,000 
wants partner with $30,000. Editor 
or advertising man with $25,000 to 
take interest in new daily to be estab- 
lished in town of 35,000 where no 
paper now published. Seven excellent 
county seat weeklies in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Wisconsin ranging 
$16,000 to $65,000. Several exclu- 
sive. Need several flat bed web 
presses. Top prices guaranteed. Oan 
sell your surplus equipment if in good 
condition. Everything confidential. 
J. B. Snider, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
WRITE FOR LATEST ae of news- 
er Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, m %. 




















PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


UP TO $30,000 down on 
8 or good weekly | BY 
as or will buy aativa interest. 

lly experienced, responsible news- 








sold. The 
Florida. 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





WHY PAY Sy Immediate de- 
livery on L & B Heavy ae Newspa- 
per Turtles in any quantity. t 
iron machined top, tubular steel le; - 
with rigid ‘‘X’’ cross brace. Height 

you specify with half inch adjustment 
up or down. With 4-inch cast iron 
wheels in ball bearing swivel fork, 
$59.50. Same wheel and fork, but 
with Durex wheel bearing, $62.50. 
With 5-inch Darnell steel wheel in 
ball ae swivel steel fork, $71.50. 
With 5-inch Darnell rubber wheel in 
ball bearing, swivel gest fork, $74.50. 
All prices F.O.B. Shipped fully as- 
sembled and crated. Satisfied cus- 
tomers in ge ape every state in 
the Union North Carolina 
dailies are using L & B Turtles. 
Write for literature or order direct 


from _this 2. 
L. SALES COMPANY 
113 West Market Street 
Elkin, North Carolina 


TUBULAR 24-PAGE PRESS 
Has upper former, ity Fe 
casting outfit. Will sell as 10 pens. 
will sell top 8 page decks, pper 


former. 
GEORGE C. OXFORD 
Box 903 Boise, Idaho 


FOR SALE: 16 page Hoe press 2—8 
e decks with collect runs. All 
stereotype — including mat 
—— — Press now in daily 
ber replaced by by larger unit now 

by ooten. Terms if de- 
— Write Box P1870, Editor’ & Pub- 


Paar O-SM Serial $1862—4 
molds, 6-8-10-14 pt. Mohr motor op- 
erated; mold blower; Cushman motor 
8 ph. 60 cycle 220 V.; 2—92 channe) 

mee. Side unit double figure, 2 fonts 
18-24 pt. Gazette Printing Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 














STEREOTYPE uipment of all 
kinds. New Hall rm Tables and 
**Dural’’ light-weight Newspaper 
Chases. Also Cylinder & Job 
Folders and Power Setters (both n 
and used. d Current List. 
Thomas W. 


Hall Company, Inc., 120 
West 42nd 8t., New York 18. 








INTER’ 3—M O—8 mags. 
1—Mod. “DsM—3 —- Rae aux. 
2—Mod. F2/2—2.main—2 aux. 

LINOTYPES: 1—Mod. aoa mags. 

Mod. 8—2 & 3 m 
1—Mod. gr hele main—04 aux. 
—Mo 6—2 main—2 aux. 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 
817 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


EXPANSION Bargain Hoe sextuple, 
21%” cutoff. Stereo. Equipment. t- 

= — Daily World, Wenatchee, 
‘ash. 

















Motors, generators, transformers 
WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
NEW AND REBUILT 
Electric Equipment Co. 
Rochester, New York 
Glenwood 6783 


TRAMRAIL Sutamentcntae hoist, 
2 motor driven transfer bridges, con- 
trol bridges, hangers and approxi- 
mately 325 feet of tramrail. Capacity 
—3,000 Ibs. A.O. 220 volts, 3 phase 
60 ‘cycle, 3 wire. Complete $2, 000. 
Johnstown Tribune Publishing Oom- 
pany, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


d used 








We have a large list of 
equipment in our files. us your 
requirements. You will save money. 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Inyeatrens, MODELS A & O 
ntertype, model ©, 42 em; 
Michie and Duplex Flatbed Presses 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, P. 


FOR SALE 


5 es 


aus Goes + U ye 
double "Polder, 3 32%" cut-off, complete 
Stereotype Equipment 


HOE SIMPLEX—32 PAGE 
2 plate wide, 224” cut-off, AC Drive, 
Complete Stereotype Equipment 


Goss St a UNITS 
21%", 23 Lage and 223%” cut-offs, 
decker types be_used for Color 
Comics or Straight Black, Complete 
Stereotype Equipment 


8 Lan a SEXTUPLES 
**X’’ Pattern, yy) Bae ae end feed, 
Double Folders, AG Dri AC Dri 


GOss AND DUPLEX FLAT BED 
PRESSES 


STEREO EQUIPMENT 
Wood pm nag Antopiates, Hand Shav- 
ers, Tail Cutters, Monorail Saw Trim- 
mers, Hoe Plate, Finishing Machine, 
Standard a, Job Pots, Re- 
= Pots with M — ater- 

8 Column at Casting Box, 
Chipping Blocks, Fiat Rs 


GALLEY PROOF PRESS 
Modern, High-speed Wesel with Motor 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


see. a AVE: 


18, Ny 
Telepy Nome BR ‘ant 9- 1132 
Cable Address: Shulpress New York 


Scott 4 and 5 Unit high 8; 
22%” cut-off, steel cylinders, 
bearings, A © drive. 

— 4 sting 23 "9/10", cut-off, A O 
rive, cas ating oe Coro 5 


| 908, Boise, Idaho 


CUTLER HAMMER aie HP. _— 
motor full automatic news: 


welen 





60 cy. AC complete wit! 
push button stations. a roa 
able, now —- Sige are face- 
plate type, eegtipned parallel; two 
are cross type, will aso parallel. 
Each drive will power or 5 decks 
single width, 16-page AP x, or 
— are Lon CRG The 
STERN C PRINTING 00. 
Waterbury a y 8. 


INTERTYPE—C-SM2 — Serial No. 
711R with full equipment as follows: 
3 main magazines—brass; 3 side 
ees 1 Cushman — 
motor—No. 8166, 3 phase—220 volts. 

% conee cycle; 1 oo metal 
pot—t; @2—@. rE. 8 —220 
volts—Serial No. 2808; 1 ald style 
electric pot control box—2 20 volts; 
3 gt gt Mats in side 
zines: 1—24 pt. carbon caps, 

24 pt. cot lech “Bling Ly wand 24 





a6. we ceuteny bla pan. Mats in 
jagazines: 1—12 pt. century 
light oan a bold, 1—18 pt. Latin con- 
densed caps in lower case side and 
24 pt. century bold lower case in cap 
side; 1 magasine—empty. Machine 
now in use. at GREEN (OH TIME, 








NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 


. =? irony 








48-PAGE GOSS six deck Newspa 

Press. High speed. Cut-off 23 9/10". 
Plate’ diameter 15”. Equipped with two 
Goss folders. Tabloid attachment. AC 
motor drive. 
16%”. Overall length 26’ 9”. 

— Lay and one color on most 


be inspected in ration 
daily. as Available for @ delivery February 
h. ractively priced. 


Contact. Soca Division. 

Turner Printing Machinery, Inc., 2630 

Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Phone TOwer 1-1810. 
Branches—Chicago—Detroit 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 








WHEN you want to buy or sell an 
a in the graphic a field—ALL- 
WA remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter. New Haven, Conn. 


24-PAGE SCOTT Speed King, com- 
plete with all apes ee equipment 
except mat roller chases. Avail- 
pe about July 1, 1950. If you need 

a good press here is your opportunity 
to buy at right price. ie A. Hoo: 4 





‘Serv Nationwide 
738 N. Vict ’ Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 
MAOHINISTS—Dismantling, moving, 
assembling, ‘entire newspa: plants. 
airs, maintenance, ce nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 
3626 — 31 St., Long Island hwg 1, N.Y. 

STillwell 6-0098-0 
MASON. MOORE TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 


28 8 sa St New York 3, N. Y. 
: SPring 17-1740 
NpwispP ay PLANTS allied Fy 
ment, dismantled, moved, erected, 

and van distance service. 


ASEY TRUCKING 
& RIGGING CO., Inc. 


660 sain St Brookl: ti N.Y. 
: MAin 2-2231 
= WALLWAR AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and ae pn 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford Tilinois 











garner, President, Daily 
Dover, Ohio. 


HAND PLATE Finishing blocks, Tu- 
bular metal pot and pump. Kemp gas 
burner, Goss 72-D flat shaver. George 
©. Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 


OHIO Newspaper has 82 page Duplex 
Quad press and erases equipment 
for sale. 2234” cut off. Can be seen 
running rH ey Mi cailaaae in 15 
month. Box 4881, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 














GENERAL ELECTRIC—40/3 H.P. 
Two Motor full automatic newspaper 
ress drive. 220 volt A. O. 3 phase 

cycle. Complete with control panel, 
resistors, nine Lecrgy button stations. 
Now in operation. Can release about 
= 1st. Box 4915, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





aie SUPE FOR THE HEAVY 


R—t 
built. Free trial plan. Liberal t 


and trade-in Cig pF pues 
= — prose y freight here 

U. jend ter detailed. iterature. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY 


INO., 2632 Payne Avenue, Clevelan 
14, Ohio. 
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WECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY—Used Duplex Tu- 
bular, two in one, press “a = otor. 
12 pages or more. State condition, 
when available, and price. Bart 
lett. The Free Press, Geneva, O. 
WANTED TO BUY: _— or — 
width Hoe or Goss Press, 2 

21% cut-off. Furnish all vdetaila. Box 
No. 4702, Editor & Publish 

TWO PLATE CYLINDERS, = and 
three-quarter inch pro for Goas 
unit, sixty degree — bushing 
type fifteen took | print diameter, 
— "Box 4789, 





seven cateente 

rater + Publish: 

WA deck or 16 

aie Poa Press. 

Alexander, a Verteathes 

eee iy; ox 1016, Macon, 
Georgia. 





Pony Autoplate, Ourved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat dryer, Outler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 3,500 Ib. metal 
fet hases. 4889, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 





WANTED Duplex Flatbed Press Mod- 
el E for cash on floor. Box 4908, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
4 i ~  Mienle press with feeder, 
pos ‘or cash. Please 
Er. fail “detail is fret letter. Box 4886 
itor & Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER B ogignen jpment—Per- 
me 0} 





forating units, or perating 
units, for Intertypes. Give —— 
aad 9 price. Box 4831, Editor & b- 
Isher. 





Get more for your surplus equipment. 
We have a ‘ae list of purchasers in 
our files. md us your list. 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WANTED TO BUY: = le > dost 
Hoe or Goss folder, 
Cut-off. Box No. 4700, af Pa 
rane 

ANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. A’ 
kinds of stereotype equipmént. Lino- 
type and Intertype Bn og 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th 


Minneapolis, inn. 
WANTED—used Form-0-Scorch cen- 
trifugal scorcher or Sta-Hi. Full de- 
scription and price to E. A. Olson, 
Star-Beacon, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
GOSS Press single width two pages 
wate), 1836 aa printing : diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or dec “y same. 
Give bag details oq prices. Box 1043 
Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 
Goss Oox-O-Type Model A 


lex, 

4 page ‘Press, preferably with Stereo- 

5 equipment. 

we need these presses immediately. 

Advise Details 
NORTHERN’ MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 

Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania- 


= E 





SURE WAY TO BOOST 
YOUR USED CAR LINAGE 


New 101- book, ‘‘Hew to Write 
Used Ca Cat Ale that Bring More Buy- 
ers,’’ reveals success-proved methods, 
fives & facts inveleabi 


Car_deal Based 
— by Bradford Wyckoff +r Hoceed 
Par Pg rs know subject weil,”’ 
py “ob inlay, Automotive News 
editor. oNwen worth $4.95,"" says Cae 


Forks, N. 
one idea for ee y cam; ie "selling 
20. 000 worth of cars. Order Todayt 

OWARD PARISH H Classified Adver- 
tising Service, Daily News Tower, 
Miami 82, Fis. | 











BUSINESS—OVPORTUNITIES 


PARTNERS wanted for cooperative 
printing, publish and bookselling 
enterprise. Box 531, Peoria, Illinois 
WENTY YEAR OLD PRINTIN 
——— = ae 585. 000 yearly with 
ear old jewspaper 
cates Good veasous +4 selling. P. O. 
Box 1538, Santa Fe, N. M. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 























REPRESENTATIVES 
INDIA—Reporter leavin g, ril 1 for 
5 months Europe, then t ear East 


to India for ret way. Wants 
feature assignments, Box 4850, Edi- 
tor & Pub Publish 





FEATURES 
**WHO’S THIS MAN?#’* paphie quis 
| se trembecit bio = 
ous rsonalities. read 
ay nse Ror one month i. Books 
, 4708 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 




















GEN 
county 
Must have a rences, 

Give details to Publisher, Eperien Tri- 
bune, Madera, Calif. 








HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT CLASSIFIED MANAGER 
Man or woman experienced in phone 
room supervision and handling office 
routine for entire department. Ex- 
cellent opportunity on large eastern 
newspaper. Write immediately giving 
complete experience resume to Box 
4902, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENOED Circulation personnel 
aes Suburban-State Mi 
City Supervisor, State Super- 
and 6-day mail-Sunday deliv- 
ery Supervisor. Permanency, Future 
and aioamane compensation assured 
men qualifying. Age limitation 40. 
pi full details on background, per- 

mal and business, state salary ex- 
pected with first letter. Address Box 
4878, Editcr & Publisher. 








WANTED: Young experienced circu- 
lation manager to work on growing 
smal] Southern daily. Give experience, 
ualifications, and expected salary, 
Box 4833, Editor & Publisher. 





ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
we need representation in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

icago for new mining trade paper. 
Mining Ads, Middlesboro, Kentucky. 


CLASSIFIED Advertising Salesmen, 
old enough to have had experience, 
young enough td develop ideas. - pro- 
ducer has 





HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR, prefer 
college graduate with general report- 
ing and desk experience in mid- 
west or southwest, close enough to 
come for interview. Give full details 
background, experience, references, 
earnings. Transcript, Norman, Okla. 








seven day morning and oharseen, ¢eom- 
bination paper in Ohio city of 100, eee 
Population class. Give full inform 


expected. Bex 47B1, ‘Editor’ aig 
iis er. 


BE ea! pee page 





EDITOR for monthly bershi 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


MAOHINIST-OPERATOR FOR ORAP 
and head-letter on Model 14 and care 
for three machines on 6-day week. 
Daily. $2.75 hour, o'ti 

ours. 50 soy we 
weekly. ‘aid 
holidays. , Be hunting and 





ing in summer. Modern sho: ae 

a conditions. P.: le 
an accoun housin, conditions. 

Steady situation to man who 


can 
cover the situation properly. Dail 
News-Miner, Fairbanks, iaska, “4 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSISTANT PUP e eEne and 
TROUBLE SHOOT VAILABLE 
to assist m4 coun pub- 
lisher or general manager cut costs 
and build paper. Broad chain and 
other newspaper experience, inis- 
trative and_ technical. gym 4 
grad. Salary secondary 

tunity. Box 4906, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 











HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 
IDEA MAN AND WRITER OF PRO- 
iongl om weeniabe ang wanted by na- 
10na 
C., issuing weekly ‘and monthl. 
lications. Must have editorial judg- 
ment, understanding business 
economics, and ability to produce wide 
variety of promotion material. Age 
35 to 40. Opportunity for advance- 
ment for person who can meet re- 
quirements and who is willing to 
vork. Salary ond commas with 








y pub- 


ions 





publication of long established state 
civic association. Scope also includes 
preparation of news releases; some 
rewrite and layout work on special- 
ized pamphlets and reports; occasiona) 
feature writing. Position requires 

steeation; persnaaiiey : a grasp- 

ib an 





ing for 
salesman who ios not only the xperi- 
ence but the ability to handle the 





st re accounts. wo 
edge of is layout and retail 
chtaglaing WF reqires. ry, rach o en 
we & permanen it on one 
of the ‘finest smal] Xd in the 
country. Give a full resume of your 
pot re mane od ay ee a first letter and 
address Robe: Peele, Adv. Mgr., 


Hews Journal, "Mansficl id, Ohio. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING SALES- 
MAN Wanted by afternoon daily = 
i four man staff. — 





fill vacancy o1 
nent position for capable pe: 


perienced in preparing od nog oalleg 
a servicing accounts. Give siting 


references, marital 
to make change. 
Leader Call. Laurel, Mississippi. 


ESTABLISHED progressive combina- 
tion daily 33,000 ABC in Southwest- 
ern city 50,000 (plus several other 


status and 





publications) offers situation with 
excellent future to experienced retail 
copywriter-salesman, age 30-40 who 


can produce 1200-1500 inches weekly 
and meet deadlines. Weekly salary 
and advancement fits individual ae 
duction. Addre; Box 4869, Edito: 
& Publisher. 





MAN who can SELL advertising in 
worthwhile mien medium, who 
wants to live in Los Angeles and can 
earn and be satisfied with $100 per 
week. Box 4885, Editor & Publisher. 


MIDWEST daily, 20,000 circulation, 
enlarging staff, wants ad solicitor to 
develop new accounts, sell tie-ins, etc. 
Good position on old established ~ 
per. Opportunity for higher salary 

pends on own initiative. Prefer an 
with experience on middle or small- 





sized daily. ust be sober, reliable. 
under 40, have references, furnish 
complete background. Wil! require 


personal interview. 
Editor & Publisher. 


THE LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL 
has a permanent position with a 
real future for an experienced adver- 
tising copy and layout man. ‘ust 
have ability to plan and execute sales 
presentations and advertising pro- 
grams for both retail and local gen- 
= accounts. 
he man who gets this job will be 
the WORKING HEAD of a stream- 
lined operation within our newspaper 
advertising department. Ability de- 
termines salary 
Give age, sanitane all qualifications and 
experience and state salary require- 
ments. Write Garrett Noonan, Ad- 
vertising Director, Louisville Qourier- 
Journal, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Write Box 4860, 








WANTED: Advertising solicitor, must 
be experienced salesman and lay-out 
man with ge ia ability. 

tive salary commission. 

4913, Editor ra Publisher. 


66 








issues with which organization is en- 
gaged; ability to write quickly and 
concisely. fer man 25-38. Oppor- 
tunity for permanent future. Write 
facts on personal history, education, 
experience, salary. Box 4811, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITOR, mature, minimum 10 vers 
experience. Must be 





educa- 
ovgy and experience background to 
Box 4900, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—SALESMEN 


EXCELLENT INCOME including sal- 
ary, bonus and travel expense for a 
man well 





hii. 





and to trave] the 
Eastern half of the United States. 
Experience selling reader accident in- 
surance preferable but not a uire- 


ment. Detailed reply held in strictest 
seabionse. Box 4837, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





competent in ne Wed and make = 
Ideal set — for = yest ~—. State 
all in mar letter including sal 
AF Box 4835, Editor & Pub. 
isher. 





doors rewrite, Noo ee 

ferr ‘art-time, 

Lower New oy Bast Side oul. 
ORegon 3-4840. 


oat. 





LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 





PATIO HOUSE 


Bring your. Ma gn prone, te 
hattan’s NEW E CENTER. 
Lectures, Open Forums, ~y Bh. ~~ 
_, Fiction, are, Radio, Scen: 





HARD WORKER for responsible post 
on national automotive magazine. 
Newspaper, trade paper or general in- 
dustrial magazine oie xg needed. 





Elementary knowledge eaifgesn 
chemistry desirable. Trengiont ion, re- 
sour ag 2 persis- 
tence, anne dite of nyo “ge 
tography. e a) Rag open 
few years. Miad West. Box 4839, 
Editor & Publ a. 





MIDWEST small city afternoon daily 
has opening for newsman willing to 
start on our staff as reporter and 
work his way up through desks to 
osition of trust and importance. Good 
Future bags man with pois and a 





Soto college graduate “an few 
years newspaper experience, employed 
now but looking around for chance to 
get ahead. Write fully and in con- 
fidence to Box 4824, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





NEWSPAPERMEN to train as pub- 
licity agents for large midwestern 
circus. Must have car, typewriter. 
Salary $60. Gasoline furnished. Fred 
Vv 





os 
Translations, MS" Typin, 
238 E. 5ist St., NYO. 22. PL. 3-6 62 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 St., N.Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 





DO YOU NEED AN 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
thoroughly versed in all phases of 
reins ag coh 1 management, 

and sales promotion? 

I represent a young, capable, aggres- 
sive client who desires to become an 
assistant to a Drege wishing to 
ease up on the daily newspaper grind 
or one who has expanded his activi- 
ties. This candidate, in time, wishes 
to earn a stock interest. Please con- 
tact me for further ee 

PO. =R_CARUTHERS 
Collegiate basen Service 

545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.—MU 2-0707 








Reed. EXPERIENCED AD MANAGER 
. Stafford. Jr.. 17 Barbara Roa: would chennel _zeeults of initiative 
Bristol. Connecticut. and own direction. 
WOMAN with farm background, Wishes to buy ‘interent in small daily 
sound home economics and journalism | #74 explode. Box 4858, Editor & 
training for Upper Midwest farm pa- Publisher. 


per. In reply state whether farm 
reared. college major and minor, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Box 
4880. Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG man to cover news and sports 
on semi-weekly. Must be experienced, 
love the work and have enough en- 
thusiasm to get a kick out of a scoop. 
—Journal, Waseca, 








__ HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 

CINOFTFE. -Intertype Machinist | 
mornin 
Union. * aeea references. Box ra 
Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED PRESSMA - stereotyper 
for — . Hoe an. Illinois news- 
pape: rmanent. $100 week. Box 
1800, "Raitor & Publisher. 





for 

















NEED A PARTNER? 


Seasoned advertising man, 42, well 
versed display sales, layout, copy, 
printing, seeks connection small m 


west daily leading to ae. 
Currently heading sizeable book pub- 
lishing operation. ake modest in- 





vestment. Box 4884, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
TREASURER OR OONTROLLER 


New York OPA with excellent record 
of success in handling difficult and 
complex accounting, financial manage- 
ment and cost problems now avail- 
able for challenging position as treas- 
whewcnety, at 


Will relocate. it 
anineiees zenemenere.. 
7 Erwin St., Sayville, N. gt 


ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
Outstanding record as retail and na- 
tional advertising executive and sales- 
man in 3 largest and most competi- 
tive newspaper markets in the coun- 

as 





ay “abinity to set the pace f = retail 
staff by personal selling example; 
plus long and successful experience 
in the national Beg field. 
Would Hl 
ity for the aa omy development 
of all promotional nd br ‘ograms. 
Presently sales an promotion man- 
ager for en- 
gineering company, “wat desire to re- 
turn to the newspaper field. 
Will consider retail, national or gen- 
eral advertising — ership, or key 
selling job with ncially-sound 
newspaper, medium to large circula- 
tion, anywhere in U. S. A. Box 4882, 
Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER of small 
daily, young, married, family, seeks 
opportunity on larger paper. Superior 








salesman, copy and layout, ex- 
cellent record, best references. 
Available on short notice. Box 4907, 
woe & Pa 


DVERTISING DIRECTOR 
Available in near future for up to 
100M newspaper. A ge promo- 
tional — advertising manager o' 
8 experience, excellent record, 








m ple 

tan “4. family, now employed in 11th 
year at present position. — south 
or midwest location. Salary plus bonus 
arrangement. Personal interview ap- 
Publisher. Write Box 4819, Editor & 

uw 

EQUALLY able Ad-man, reporter. 
Published bi- -weekly. All - around 
knowledge of a business. Will 
travel. Can drive. Take shorthand. 
Hard worker. Box 4852, Editor & 
Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED, _ sober, Productive 
advertising man, open connection New 











Jersey, New York or nearby. Box 
4895, Editor & Publisher. 
JOURNALISM School grad. A-l 


salesman, copy, layout experience. 
Married, 28, wants job on small daily 
ee Box 4865, Editor & Pub- 
is 

THOROUGHLY experienced, settled, 
aggressive, advertising salesman seeks 
connection in Middle East, or South. 
Excellent production record, built on 
oral and written presentation selling 
to better class accounts. Best of ref- 
erences relative to ability, character 
and cooperation. Box 4910, Editor & 
Publisher. 
WORM TURNS (young 26), from dairy 
Advertising Manager (3 years) to— 
Space Salesman. Knowledge of news- 
paper procedure. Box 4904, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 
CIRCULATION MANAGER (33) ag- 
gressive, well qualified in all phases, 
with outstanding record of achieve- 
ments, desires change to a medium 
sized daily now or in the near fu- 
ture. Good organizer. Excellent char- 
acter. Good references. No drinking. 
Write Box 4899, Editor & Publisher. 
CIRCULATION MANAGER — Avail- 
able in 2 wee Thorough knowl- 
edge, Little Merchant Plan carrier 
and Mail Promotion. Box 4875, Edi- 
—— AK. - eee 
CIROULATION MANAGER—425 years’ 
experience all phases circulation de-: 
partment. Age bs, honest, reliable, ex- 
cellent references. Personal interview 

















* 
= 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 14, 1950) 


appreciated. Would —— 2, Gal: 
re iy JCS — Box 4862, Edi- 








ao 
























aot er at Be) OT 














SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 
ASSISTANT Circulation Mi 
seeking promotion to MANAGER. 


Further advancement stymied here. 
Age 35—Family man—10 years ex- 


perience. Can direct or perform any 
part of a work, including 
ABO report inelud- 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


‘DOUBLE-DUTY’ man—one year re- 
porting, now in second year on desk, 
wants to return to reporting on me- 
dium or large daily. Desk experi- 
ence found invaluable but not this 
guy’s diet. Single, will travel. Box 
4868, Editor & Publisher. 








ing the Boss here. 
sonable notice to 
Write Box 4830, 


Available on rea- 
resent emplo a 
itor & Publ 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


CARTOONIST, 29, desires interview 
from humorous writer who has story 
but needs artist in order to produce 
—— strip. Box 4800, Editor & Pub- 
isher 











CARTOONIST 
EDITORIAL—Desire position on Eas- 
tern paper. Samples sent on request. 
Box 4911, Editor & Publisher. 


MY Pinished 7 drawn to your 


own gags $1. F. Cunningham; 
Brookside Rd., » PM. Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 
JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer 1566e, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1540W. 
Travels Southern States 4 








EDITOR-WRITER, 


SITUATIONS ae 


SPORTSWRITER—No _ exi raerdeesy 
claims. Just a man with New Yor! 


City experience who knows how to 
do the job. Veteran, 25, married. 
Box 4892, Editor & Publisher. 


SMALL DAILY EDITOR 
ants reporting job on 15M-30M 
daily or wire Lggteee 4 years 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS 





AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 15, 1950 
GOOD Circulation _——. Ad- 
vertising Manager, good at 
lations. Enough knowledge about me- 
chanical department to get out a well 
printed newspaper. ery dea 

man for small or medium size daily. 











33, 5 years as- | ence gg, ee 5. months Proven record of accomplishments. 
sistant to best-seller authors. 3 years | present job. arried, car. Can/ Will start at any one job, or direct 
newspaper, editor, be ge reporter, | use camera. B.A. a_¥... witb] all as mentioned above. Box 4888, 
feature writer. 3 public rela- | honors. References. Available im-| Editor & Publisher. 
tions with inteusations] industrial | mediately. Box 4836, Editor & Pub- 
corporation, assistant editor of house | lisher. AB Degree, Syracuse University. 
organ. Box 4891, Editor & Pub- Willing to learn any phase a 
lisher. UTILESe. newsman seeks ch to} Competent Steno and typist. Box 

mall afternoon daily. T-| 4905, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITOR, weekly; top man, capable ough! ~* in all beats, plus 
full charge, 20 years experience. Box | copy desk, = nana ag ve 28, mar- EXPERIENCED neweparjer couple de- 
4879, Editor & Publisher. ried. Box 4706, Editor £ Fubiisner. sire s. a or small 
daily. Man is BH enc! Tepertes 
EXPERIENCED EDITOR of prize- WILL TRAVEL ANYWH er erator, graduated U. of 
winning trade newspaper, with back- FOR A REPORTORIAL ‘JOB at gg Ee ~~ 


ground of five years on metropolitan 
, available soon for job requir- 
ing skill, hard work, imagination and 
stability. Young man, unmarried. Box 
4903, Editor & Publisher. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORT- 
ER—Experience, one year on Texas, 
Kansas dailies. College grad. Now 
general and beat man for large eee 





sas daily. Want afternoon daily 
Le abneeee. Box 4896, Editor & pip 
isher 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ABLE, accurate eg editor, copy 
reader, 45, swinging on 








GOOD reporter, now employed, wants 


= ad anywhere, Fe = 
porting, me co esk experi- 
ence. Woman, 2! Phi Beta Kappa. 


Box 4876, Editar’ & Publisher. 





sports, all shee Preditorial 
20 years on top-flight papers; excel- 
lent health, habits. Best References. 
Box 4883, Editor & Publisher. 
po NEWSMA) kia knowl- 

ige wire, copydesk, reporting, sports. 
Wide. awake feature. writer. ‘Ma eup, 
headline expert. College grad, mar- 
ried, vet. Daily, weekly, wire service, 
magazine experience. Wants to relo- 
—_ in East. Box 4897, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


A-1 EXPERIENCE and background, 
two years major wire service, one year 
daily, one year nd 









HELL-ON-WHEELS REPORTER 
Just released by Uncle. 
digger sae as > baeher | 35, N. E. 
etro) an bac 
whe: Te —Leokin for action. Box 4529, | D 
Editor & Publ 





LEG WORK, —— to rise on larger 
ee soug ht Ki small daily editor 

who has hit ceiling present job. Box 
4901, Editor & Publisher. 


NOTRE Dame January . journalism 
eS a for first job. oh 








tra 
law schooling, but versatile enough to 
write successful fashion copy, 5 ub- 
licity. nows make-up. Available 
personal interview New York now. 
Box 4851, Editor & Publisher. 


ALL AROUND reporter, rewriteman, 








six years small and metropolitan daily. 
wire service experience; 27; married. 
college graduate; fast, accurate, thor- 
ough. Specialty: labor. Box 4788, 
Editor & Publisher. 


BOOK and MUSIC critic: Canadian, 
fairly broad popular and classical 
knowledge; 4 years’ experie 
straight writer; excellent unsolicited 
references. Box 4861, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


BUSINESS PAPER Editor—writer— 
photographer. formerly editor national 
trade weekly. sold to more than 100 
media in 1949. wants staff position or 
special assignments. Albert Keshen, 
58 Demarest. Newark. N. J. 


CAPABLE, experienced news 
sports editor-columnist. De 
with excellent oe of report- 
ing and ork on dailies. Em- 
ployed, but diaiee a change. Avail- 
able. Box 4871, Editor & Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER 10 years ex- 











man 
ndable 








perience dailies, press service. Mar- 
— Employed. Age 30. Box 4866, 
Editor & Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER, 27, three 


years experience, seeks permanent job 
with future on small daily or weekly. 
Available immediately. Ed Russell, 
1013 W. Green, Urbana, Ill. Phone 
7-1492. 


DESK EDITOR in wire service Eur- 
opean headquarters, Paris, with best 
recommendations, desires stateside a 

sition foreign or wire desk large daily, 
preferably eastern. Box 4768, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EDITORIAL writer and political re- 
porter, 31, seeks position as either or 








both. Married, sober, veteran, Mis- 
sonri graduate. Box 4918, Editor & 
Publisher. 





consider anyt. nf 
Marrie d. Particulars, write Box 4874. 
Editor & Publisher. 


OUTDOOR WRITER 
EXPERIENCED, thorough knowledge 
hunting, fishing, conservation. > 
newspaper or public relations wt. 
Also experienced general reporting, all 
beats, features. References. Box 
4912, Editor & Publisher. 

PLEASE, could a western publisher 
give my Daddy a job on small daily! 
A recent Journalism graduate he has 2 
years part time experience, is 24 years 
old and _— to start supporting me 
and my} mmy. Write Gus alae 
9057 Hall Road. Downey, Calif. 


PUBLICITY Writer, intelligent be- 
ee i training, 
wants star where, sometime, 
Box 4864, Editor & Publisher. 
RECENT BA. Wants to write, even- 
tually editorial. Guts and brains. No 
eaperiesce. Good investment to right 
an. Write fully. Box 4844, Editor 
& Publisher. 


REPORTER, young, B.S. 
ism. Have some small town daily ex- 
perience. Also rewrite and _ sports. 
Will go anywhere if proper opportu- 
nity on itself. Box 4893, Editor 
& Publ 

REPORTER experienced city hall, 
police, sport. Some photo. Employed. 
Seek spot west coast or mountain 
daily. Box 4867, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER—EDITOR, age 32, AB 
degree, 6% years experience, indus- 
trious and Se ggg seeks post on 
medium sized dail Available im- 
mediately. ta hag 3 432 E. 

ver, Owosso, Mich 


REPORTER—Male, single, 29, 6 
years’ Me ge bn a. press 
service, Arm ondent. Will 
travel.’ Box 4821, “Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS and news writer wants job 
on medium-sized east or midwest 
daily. 2 years’ experience also in- 
cludes’ desk, rewrite. Now with small 
midwest daily. Box 4843, Editor & 
Publisher. 

















in Journal- 








spate 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 14, 1950 


Neat, fast, accurate copy. One year’s 
experience on research project. Press 
releases for publicist office. Univer- 
sity honor graduate. Young woman, 
unmarried. Box 4872, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


ee EDITOR-TEACHER 

12 years east-midwest metropolitan 

papers  < direction college reper 
to se 

self in challen ing Aa Box 4848, 

Editor & Publis: 











issouri Journalism, successful free 
lance writer. Wife has ad agency ex- 
perience, keeps books, knows circula- 
tion and credit management. Own 
ear, no children. Age 30 and 25. Box 
4916, Editor & Publisher. 





MA ars ys eo newspaper 
~~ x iting. / me 
=n 

alary, go ee... shox 4765, Edi- 
‘= & Publisher. 


TWO young men, capable moon ad 
and mechanical 








YOUNG MAN; experienced reporting, departments 
rewriting, features, mak i] coll services to good small pa where op- 
graduate; now employ porteniy to purchase interest exists. 
Shange. Box 4832, Editor & Publisher. 4859, Editor & Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED— SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 





COMPOSING ay SUPERINTEN- 
DENT. all 





Thoro 
phases. Cost ins. Proven exec- 
utive. Good- personnel relations. Com- 
plete knowledge union law. 

4894, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING foreman, efficiency, 37 
years old, prefer PM daily in city 
under 100,000 in Michigan or ne 








COMBINATION es Photographer- 


Ph experience. 
Desires ition in ‘aldweet. Box 
4877, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED phi pher-writer. 
Excellent pv lll ay 8 Boa 
4767, Ed & isher. 





itor & Publ! 4 


NEWS photographer—Fourteen years 
of experience with metropolitan and 
medium dailies. Highest references. 
perfect health, sober, married, 38 nd 
two children. Mature = ident 

go anywhere. P. 0. Box 225, Colum- 
bus _ 16, Ohio. 














—— others. Box 4898, Editor & 

Publis 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 

all models; Oompositor, mark-up, lay- 

out, estimating, long = 

lies, her bic hops; 

——. — fied tale ¢ age vit de: = 
rite Box 4873, 

Pivlisher: 

EXPERIENCED  ‘‘Trouble-Shooter’’ 

wants position as ses ical Su in 

tendent or assista: 

Twenty years in newepaper mee 

cal departments and as manufacturer's ’ 

service a Box 4766, Edi 

tor & Publisher 

STEREOTYPER — A-1, metropolitan 

area only. Non-union. Box 4914, Edi- 

tor & Publisher. 





WORKING foreman — 
seeks job with opportunity to pur- 
chase interest. Box 4857, Editor & 
Publisher 








PHOTOGRAPHER with excellent ref- 
erences. Six rs experience on big 
city dailies. Thorough knowledge -— al 
phases of new pioteararty: Boz 
4790, Editor & Po lisher. 





PHOTOGRAPHER — Young. single. 

with picture ideas. Have own Sp 

Graphic and complete darkroom eanip- 

ment. Six years ee and pu 

ling to, twanet 

or locate anywhere in the wor! 

cellent ——— Box 4847, Editor 

& Publish 








STAFF photographer on metropolitan 
New York daily desires change. Nine 
years’ experience. Best references. 
Will locate anywhere. Box 4887, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 














From the staff 
of the 


NEW YORK SUN 


top workers, steady and skilled— 
all news, editorial, art 
and photographic jobs. 
Write or Wire Sun Editorial Employees Union 
Box 4863, Editor & Publisher 














By Robert U. Brown 


“Tue Datty Buc.e reports to 
ats readers.” 

What a wonderful way for 
@ newspaper to end one year 
and the next—to review 
for its readers what the news- 
paper has stood for and fought 
for during the year! It’s good 
public relations! 

“The Blade Reports to Its 
we said the Toledo Blade 
in a full page on January 1. 
“At the New Year’s beginning, 
the Blade would like briefly to 
report on itself. Of course, it 
is impossible on a single page 
to report everything that has 
been done in the past year by 
a big newspaper in a great city. 
But since measuring forward 
Progress requires at least a 
glance at the it seems a 
good idea to review some of the 
things this newspaper has done 
—or at least tried to do—in the 

2 months,” declared the 
Blade. 

In four double columns of 
type, this is what the Blade did: 

e@ Reported how the newspa- 
per editorially “fought vigor- 
ously for many things—and was 
equally determined in its oppo- 
sition to others;” how it sought 
U. S. aid for low rent housing 
in Toledo, succeeded in ending 

portional Representation lo- 
cally, quelled a movement in 
Toledo to censor schoolbooks, 
campaigned against racial dis- 
crimination, etc. 

“There must. inevitably be dis- 
agreement on some of the stands 
this newspaper has taken. How- 
ever, it can hardly be said that 
the de does not own firm 
convictions or that it is unwill- 
ing to stand up and be counted,” 
the paper said. 

@ Reviewed the paper’s labor 
record: opposed the Van Aken 
bill “which was designed to give 
Ohio a blunderbuss Taft-Hart- 
ley law of its own;” fought for 
fair employment practices and 
against anti-communist oath 
legislation; for more job oppor- 
tunities and for pensions. 

@ Recalled its news service 
special reports and exclusive ar- 
ticles; enumerated the special 
assignments of Blade staff men 
directly to news fronts around 
the world; recounted the new 
features that were added. 

@ Reminded readers that in 
1948 there were only two papers 
in the country—one in Chicago 
and one in New York—that car- 
ried more news than the Blade 
although many printed much 
more advertising, and. forecast 
that 1949 figures would be the 
same; told of its circulation in- 
crease from loyal readers. 

@ Gave a whole column to 
recounting Blade activities for 
community good—19 projects 
ranging from Green Banner 
safety campaign among school 
children to YMCA swimming 
classes, basketball clinics, mu- 
sic concerts, etc., ending up 
with more than 1,100 cups, tro- 
phies, medals and other awards 
from the Blade to sports stars 
of all kinds. 


@ Took a “look ahead” for 
68 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


1950 and told of some of the 
things the paper will do this 
year—third junior concert, new 
baseball clinic, photographic ex- 
hibit, Home and Travel Show, 


te. 

We'll bet most Toledoans were 
amazed to read about al] the 
things their newspaper did for 
them during the year—things 
they had forgotten about. 


Tue New York Herald Tri- 
bune used about the same tech- 
nique “summing up for 1949, 
and a look at 1950” in a full 
page “Report to our Readers.” 

“When you start your day 
with a New York Herald Tri- 
bune, incidents in the life of 
ag paper are noted only brief- 
y. To refresh your memory 
(and ours) we ran _ through 
1949’s Herald Tribunes the other 
day and noted particularly the 
following,” it started out. en 
it proceeded to: 

@ Tell about Joe Newman’s 
14-part series on Russia after re- 
turning from two years there; 
recalled Jack Steele’s stories on 
the “5 percenter” in Washing- 
ton, the repercussions and the 
recent indictment; reviewed the 
13 articles by the five HT cor- 
respondents in the Far East on 
the impact of Communism on 
Southeast Asia. 

e@ Recited the awards during 
the year to Herald Tribune 
writers — Newspaper Guild 
“Page One Awards” to Homer 
Bigart and John Crosby; Pulitz- 
er photo award to Nat Fein; and 
another Pulitzer award for mu- 
sic to Virgil Thomson, music 
critic; Westinghouse Award for 
science iting to Lester Grant; 
sports story honors to Jesse 
Abramson; Newspaper Women’s 
Club honors to Clementine Pad- 
dleford of HT food news fame 
and Vi: a Clemmer at UN. 

@ Saluted the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Sunday literary sec- 
tion; reviewed the 18th annual 
Herald Tribune Forum; recount- 
ed a few exclusives printed dur- 
ing the year and features 
tarted. 

“Whatever we face, the Her- 
ald Tribune will bring you news 
of the world and of your com- 
munity in interesting words, 
vivid pictures. We of the staff 
will continue to hold accuracy 
as our highest goal, but will 
never lose sight of the other 
things—tangible and intangible 
—we talk of here: the things 
great and small that fuse to- 
gether into New York’s most 
interesting newspaper,” the 
Herald Tribune concluded. A 
“Pp, Ss.” reported circulation 
growth “is: proceeding with vig- 
or, advertising is good, and 
thanks to our readers and ad- 
vertisers our books for 1949 
closed on the healthy side.” 

Some other newspapers made 
these “reports to readers,” but 
we review only these two as 
a reminder to the great major- 
ity of editors to put in on their 
calendars for December, 1950. 

As said before, it’s good pub- 
lic relations—and it only takes 


@ 


a page plus a little initiative. 
. 


Two OTHER newspapers had 
editorials recently in a similar 
vein on the duties of a newspa- 
per toward its community and 
the world at large. John S. 
Knight in his “Editor’s Note- 
book”. in the Chicago Daily 
News took up the challenge of 
a reader who asked why he 
can’t be “more constructive.” 

“What some of our readers 
seem to forget is that criticism 
can and should be constructive,” 
he wrote. “It is the duty of 
every newspaper worthy of the 
name to constantly ‘audit’ gov- 
ernment; to scrutinize the acts 
of our public officials, and to 
challenge everything that ap- 
pears to be faulty. unsound or 
at variance with the public in- 
terest.” 

Then he went on to tell how 
various newspapers exposed the 
5 percent racket, revealed wide- 
spread welfare chiseling in 
‘Michigan, uncovered the Illinois 
“payroll scandal, and others. 

& “It is a fairly simple proposi- 

tion for a. newspaper to drift 
along with the tide and write 
cheery homilies about the good 
‘things of life with an occasional 
“fearless attack against sin and 
Stalin. Such a newspaper never 
loses any friends, but neither 
does it fulfill its obligations to 
its community and the nation,” 
Mr. Knight wrote. 

He mentioned many of the 
world problems crying for at- 
tention today and said: “It 
would be far more comfortable 
to assume that all these prob- 
lems will be composed ‘con- 
structively’... 

“If you have a preference for 
the sort of editor who views 
the current scene with compla- 
cency and figures everything 
will turn out all right because 
it always has, then I’m not your 


an. 

That’s telling the readers in 
straightforward fashion. A lot 
of newspaper editors could prof- 
it by being as vigorous. 

. + + s 


Tue Tampa Morning Tribune, 
after being criticized by Lake 
City citizens for exposing the 
gambling racket flourishing 
there, also accepted the chal- 
lenge and editorially discussed 
“community pride.” 

One indignant citizen said 
“there ought to be a_ lawsuit 
against the Tribune.” The paper 
said: “He and others of like 
mind were not mad at the bo- 
litia and slot machine operators 
who were milking local wage- 
earners and clipping the tour- 
ists. They were not mad at city 
and county officials who let 
gambling run in defiance of 
law. No. They were mad at the 
newspaper which reported these 
conditions, 

“This see-no-evil interpreta- 
tion of community pride is not 
peculiar to Lake City. It exists 
in many cities. It has been used 
to cover the sins of Tampa in 
by-gone years.” 

The Tribune reported how 
Tampa and other Florida cities 
had Seon rid of undesirable ele- 
ments and conditions when 
newspapers and local citizens 


mel, exercised their ‘“com- 
munity pride.” 









E. & P CALENDAR 
Jan. 16-17 — Newspa 
Classified Advertising od 
agers, North Eastern grou 
meeting, Royal York Hotel, 

Toronto, ada. 
Jan. 17—New England 


Daily Newspaper Assn., win- 
ter meeting, Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 18-19—New Ratest 
Association of Circulation 
Managers, Boston. 


Jan. 19—<Associated Dail- 
ies, meeting, DeWitt Clinton 
Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 19-21 — Tennessee 


vention, Nashville. 

Jan, 19-21 —North Caro- 
lina Press Assn., midwinter 
Press Institute, University of 
North Carolina and Duke 


University jointly, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
Jan. 19-22—California 


Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
annual convention, Hotel Del 
Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

Jan. 20«21—New York 
State Publishers Assn., 29th 
annual convention, DeWitt 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, N.Y. 

Jan. 20-21—Michigan Press 
Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 
Olds, Lansing, Mich. 

an. 23-25 — Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation, meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Jan. 26-28—Virginia Press 
Assn., meeting, Jefferson Ho- 
tel, Richmond, Va. 

Jan, 27—Kentucky Associ- 
ated Press members, annual 
meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Jan. 27-28—Allied Daily 
Newspapers of Washington, 
annual meeting, Washington 
Athletic Club, Seattle, Wash. 

Jan. 27-29—New Mexico 
Press Assn., annual winter 
meeting, Crawford Hotel, 
Carlsbad, N. M. 

Jan. 30—New York State 
Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, winter meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 14, 1950 


“The Tribune never knowing- 
y has been a part to concealing 
the bad or exaggerating the good 
where Tampa is concerned and 
we do not intend to shut our 
eyes for any other community 
. .. The hard truth is that public 
officials and business leaders 
who seek to suppress unfavor- 
able news too often are moti- 
vated not so much by concern 
for the reputation of their town 
as by a desire to avoid criti- 
cism for this evidence of their 
own derelictions,” the paper 
said. The Tribune will “continue 
to report those conditions wher- 
ever found, which the people of 
Florida should know,” it said. 

ese two editorials also 
come under the heading of “re- 
ort to the readers.” ey are 
rank expositions of how the 
newspapers look at these prob- 
lems. They let the readers 
know in no uncertain terms 
why the a act and 
say what they do. 
e’re all for letting the read- 
ers know not only what you 
but the reasons why you 


think that way. 
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Your LINOTYPE Representative 
can help you 


Help Increase Composing-Room Efficiency. By making slight changes in plant arrangement, 
greater plant efficiency can often be achieved. Composing-room operation, copy handling, ma- 
chine location and many factors which can cut costs are part of your Linotype representative's 
warehouse of information. He can help coordinate other productive elements in the composing 
room in order to achieve peak efficiency. 


Help Create Economical Expansion Plans. You will find that your Linotype representative is 

= competent to offer suggestions for entire expansion programs that will mean economy and 
efficiency in production. Whether your plans call for simple or complex changes, you will find 
your Linotype representative’s experience invaluable to you. 


Suggest Production Aids That Cut Costs. New production aids are available to help cut pro- 
duction costs. Many are applicable to existing Linotype machines. Your Linotype representative 
will be glad to suggest the devices that are best suited to your Linotypes and your needs. 


Cut Costs With Typographic Planning. The — amount of versatility can be secured with 
the minimum investment from the proper analysis of your typographic requirements. Your Lino- 
type representative can help show you, for example, how for the price of one you can get two 
faces that are suitable for a large amount of a certain type of composition. 


Suggest Hints and Short-Cuts. Your Linotype representative knows many short-cuts for makin 
machine adjustments and for obtaining maximum efficiency from your present Linotypes. It will 
pay you to avail yourself of this knowledge in order to help reduce down-time. 


Suggest Renewal Parts That Should Be Stocked. In order to keep production moving, it is a 
good idea to have a number of parts on hand for making machine repairs. Your Linotype repre- 
sentative can suggest parts which should be stocked to help you meet practically all situations. 





These are a few of the many services that you can get with- 


out cost from your Linotype representative. Whatever your 
composing-room problem eng to be, you will find that L j N '@) T Y p & 
your Linotype representative, backed by Linotype Research, ————————— 


will help you find the answer. Call your Linotype representa- 


room can benefit font hie wealth oferperiese, Ps «=: LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Set in Linotype Caledonia, Spartan Black and the Memphis Family 


Printed In U. 8S. A. 


New York Newspaper News... 


“WORLD-TELEGRAM 
‘ BUYS THE SUN 


TO ADVERTISERS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES: 


All classifications of 

ising will be run 
: poeta World-Telegram 
and The Sun” at =a 

-Telegram rates 
pune in effect. This will 
continue until such time 
as the circulation situation 
clarifies. At that time, 
new rates will be announced, 
but the usual period of 
notification will be given. 


Reprint f 
of 


It will furnish a thoroy 
“a ; 


‘rom issue 
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Statement hy 
The World-Telegram 


Tomorrow the New Yo 


; r tk Sun will cease publication, and 
Journalistic functions in the New York newspaper field 
d by The World-Telegram, 

Contracts were signed last night between The World-Tele, am 
and The Sun by whi h the former acquired the name, g00dwil 
Circulation lists of The Sun. eginning with tomorrow's issue of this 
Paper the title line of The Sun will be added to that of The World. 
Telegram, ¢ Sun's plant, equipment and real estate will be re. 
tained by The Sun corporation, 


$ and editorial features of The Sun will 
World-T, im t 


Produce one of the 
Newspapers, 


ong recognized as the mo 
in the country, will be 
ready extensive Coverage. 


., The most Popular columns, features and comics of The Sun 
Will be blend into Corresponding departments of The World. 
Telegram, This will involve employment by The World-Telegram 

Taplovees. Readers of The Sun will find in 
ram and The Sun” familiar names, 
associated with their Teading habits and 
will be made to cause them to fee} journal. 


cling of exultation marks 
ti fhe s ] be 


ui 
st comp! 
integrated 


rnalism, 


There will be no change in the editorial Policy of “The World. 
Telegram and The Sun,” which will continue independent in all 
Political matters whether city, state or national. It wil] continue 
to speak in the liberal traditions of Scripps-Howard, 


ugh daily Coverage of the 
Froutine minimized le New and unus 
t will seek a balance between important 
rtaining. It will Continue to give light, 
People will find their own way, 


+ NEW YorRK WORLD.TELEGRAM, 
y W. Howard, 
7 Editor and President. 
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